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Social science in disarray 


Since RISK is an inevitable, 
accepted part of any venture, 
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forrisk?G. C. A. Dickron Inn icp 
ata new interdisciplinary 
academic subject with far- 
reaching practical 
implicationaipago 14) 
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Shakespeare for our times?. . . 
Howard Hodgkin at the 
Whitechapel Gallery (page 1 7j 



“He was exquisitely sincere 


- u I* f' nnrni ffTiEWTiTr! I if; 


succeeded in expressing in 
poeti]jy a modem sensibility." 
Lea vis’s comment about 
EDWARD THOMAS 
expresses in brief the 
^^ectory the poet’s reputation 
has taken since his death. This 
week, Bernard Bergonzi 
reviews a new biographical 
portrait of an increamngly 
admired modem figure (page 
18) 

In a special section, The THE8 
looks at some of the newest and 
most exciting developments in 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY and 
computing (pages i to viii) 
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I Tbe Economic and Social Research 
Council has just celebrated an anxious 
20th anniversary. Established in 1965 
at what appears in relrospeci to have 
been the high tide of political if not 
academic enthusiasm for the social 
sciences, the council today faces a most 
difficult and uncertain future. ll is still 
possible, despite the hemic efforts of 
■Is present and past chairmen, that the 
ESRC may not survive the political 
and intellectual traumas that have 
afflicted the social sciences. Even if 
such a terminal outcome continues to 
be evaded the ESRC may be conde* 
mned to a reduced future as ideologic' 
al policeman and routine administra- 
tor of disciplines on indefinite parole. 

Ibis doomy assessment may sur- 
prise and even annoy those who had 
assumed that the threat to the council 
had been removed. It is certainly true 
that its former chairman, Mr Michael 
Posner, was able to deflect the Gov- 
emincni's determination to abolish the 
then Social Science Research Council 
- with the deiu ex nutchina Interven- 
linn of Lord Rothschild and the covert 
help of Mr Williom Waldcgravc. The 
victory of course was not complete. 
Lord Rothschild’s rccommcndatfon of 
“level funding" for the SSRC was not 
accepted - but few parts of higher 
education have been allowed this 
minimal privilege. Asforthc change in 
the CDuncil's name, to excise “science" 
and to include the buzz-word “econo- 
I mic", it seemed a small price to pay for 
survival. 

It is equally tnie that Sir Douglas 
Hame, Mr Posner's successor, has 
worked bard to persuade the social 
sciences to put their house in belter 
political order. Progress has been 
made towards breaking up the disci- 
plinary fleCdoms that tended td domin- 
ate the old SSRC and redirecting the 
Goundl'a work to more practical ^jec- 
tiveB, with serving the needs of 

Ivt/laa04wa aw*#! ^ 


S round work for this change ofdirec- 
on, of course, had aireadybeen done 
before the arrival of Sir Doii^as, in 

E articular the move from disciplloe- 
ased to “problem’''based commit' 
IMS. But because of the political crisis 
mat almost overwhelmed the council 
he has been able to approach this task 
with a thoroughness which his prede- 
cessors woultfhave found difficult to 
match. Sh Douglas has also placed 
great emphasis on improving the man- 
agerial efficiency of the ESRC, an 
essential task now that its inadequate 
budget means that the council can no 
lonpr pureue the free-wheeling open- 
ended uitelleciual adventures of its 
fint two decades, 

Yet none of this seems to have done 
the trick. The ESRC remains a be- 
leaguered institution. StUl there can be 
no assurance that it will survive, even 
in its new slim and relevant state. What 
seems to have happened is that the 
s^al science community has been 
“We to deflect at any rate tlie direct 


I politicians of course can and will exact 
i compensaiion for the disappointing 
! defeat of their prejudices by denying 
the ESRC adequate resources, out, 
after Rothschild, they cannot destroy 
the council by a frontal assault. 

However, the social science com- 
munity now faces new challenges 1^ 
tfareatenlne at first glance but maybe 
more deadly in their final effect. The 
first is the growing scepticism among 
natural ana applied screntists. Initia- 
tives like the Technical Change Centre 
have dune little so far to establish a 
more elaborate and sustained dialogue 
between social scientists and tlTeir 
colleagues in science and technology. 
Nor has the evident disarray of so^ 
science done anything to raise its 
academic reputabon among those in 
other fields. Sir Keith’s dislike of the 
term “social science” is perhaps a 
trivial and superficial symptom of a 
deeper and more serious concern ab- 
out the intellectual coherence of these 
warring disciplines. 

But two new facton powerful and 
virulent are fuellinB the scepticism of 
natural scientists. One is the Darwi- 
nian environment in which disciplines 
now have to compete against each 
other for scarce research resources. It 
is scarcely reasonable to expect high- 
ene^ physicists to feel espedmly 
tender towards the claims of sociology 
when they face being cut off from th^ 
brightest intellectual hopes by Bri- 
tmn’s threatened withdrawal from 
CERN. The other is that there is now a 
growing conviction that social sci^ce 
has become an active liability in higher 
education’s struggle to represent ilself 
as an up-to-date, non-subversive, in- 
touch-with-induslry enterprise (and to 
claw its way back up the public exp nd- 
iture pecklag order). OespiifriAhe 
pieties of vice chancellors and (a few) 
dirwtors_ about the need to protect 
social science and humanities, very 
many people outside these disaplin» 
have been persuaded by six years of 
austerity and the prospect of six more 
that “cruel necessity’’ requires these 
weakened disciplines to be thrown to 
the political wolves. 

Ills this gloomy context rather than 


Maybe after all the surrender of the 
term “social science” was a real rather 
than a token loss. Whether these 
disciplines all deserve the accolade 
“science” does not matter very much; 
that Is a trivial question of Anglo- 
Saxon semantics. But the underling 
intellectual unity represented by the 
complete phrase did, and does, need to 
be affirmed. The new title of the ESRC 
does not affirm this essential unity. In 
the end this disintegration of the veiy 
idea of a unified “social science” is 
much more important than the shifts 
that have taken place in the centre of 



society to economy. 

The third challenge to the future of 
the ESRC is that it has become the 
prisoner of the intellectual confusion 
of the social sciences, which has much 
deeper roots than the political hostility 
which the council has to endure. The 
sources of that confusion are not 
difficult to describe. The key social 
science disciplines were conceived as 
intellectual responses to the “social 
question” of the 19th and 20th centur- 
ies; their particular forms, particularly 
in their more vocational aspects, were 
moulded by attempts to provide 
answers to that great question most 
notably thiou^ the creation of a 
welfare state. Today most of these 
answers are out of fuhion and some 
with great power are disposed even to 
deny the relevance of the question. 

Nearer to home the rise of social 
science was intimately aligned with the 
opening-up of higher education itself. 
To the extent that this expansion of 
higher education was one small answer 
to the swial question that dominate 
the political a^nda social science was 
wund to be implicated in its success or 
failure. Although few deny the re- 
trospective case for expansion, more 
question the form it took and the 
benefits it has produced. New stu- 
dents, new subjects, new styles, new 
institutions have oil generated new 
problems, sometimes it seems without 


That stwostone, ten pounds and 
four ounces, Professor Lappini 

Thankyou,Maur€en,Istha( 

with or without Dr Quintock's 
thesis? 

That’s with. 

Ah yes. WeU, that still means 
we’re only five or six pounds • 

behind Philosophy and quite a 
few people left to so. Now, whai 
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It Is this gloomy context rather than producing the educational, cultural 

me actual event that made last week’s social advances thnt were idlv 
inquuition of the ESRC by the Advis- claimed. The social sciences arc much 
ory Board for the Research Councils more sensitive and vulnerable than any 


such a menacing occasion. Al a time 
when nuclear physics, geology, 
oreanography, and many other “haro" 
^ retrenchment, 
the ABRC cannot afford toglve social 
saence an easy ride, even if [bat were 
its inclination. Maybe the ESRC and 
^al raence now have more to fear 
from the sceptidsm of peers than the 
hostility of politicians. 

The second challenge is the break- 
up of the precarious academic solidar- 
**** ^«rious soclAl science 
msdpUncs built up by the old SSRC in 
Its best yem. Then there was a sense 
that sociology, psychology,, econo- 
mi«, mawment and the rest formed 


the Exchequer he exoressedihe'rvi.j.,. sense of 


other disapllnes to any back-wash of 
ambivalence or disappointment. 

But the troubles faced by the social 
sciences need to be considered in 
“live- The immediate task for 
me ESRC is to ensure that the scholar- 
ly bwe which Britain needs in the 
sraal saences as much as in other 
sdences is protected as far as possible 

me eff^ve support of the ABRC. 
Tm welfere state is not about to be 
cfismantled, except In party manifes- 
tos, and Its demands for biuly skilled 
ranker are not about to ^minish 
si^cantly. Both the private and 
public secton of industry will come to 
rely more and more on the skills 
developed through study of the social 

«i!?i^-"i “ P®”onnei, in industrial 
reiauons, in economic analysis, and so 
on. Yet none of these demands can be 
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^ by peers in other disciplines. 

Church and state 

mmm 


the churches’ traditional 
role in higher education seemed td be 
withering away into a sentimental 
anomaly the Church of Endand has 
come to the uncompromising defence 
of Its remainlim colleges. In a letter to 
the Prime MTaister the Bishop of 
London liu warned that it will use all 
its available political influence to pre- 
vent the closure of any more of its 
colleges. The immediate Issue is the 
uncertain future of the CoUe 


gaw 

Uttle from feeir tradidonally robust 
‘if**’ bderests. In the eyes 
of m^y observers this pattern ^of 
“pmltment was conflrmti 
when the churches agreed that the 

dominated by the 
.l«al autb^es, should take over 


nnt-rete community college and aban- 
SS ® monumental 

SffiS: Vl® “®“^ continued in the 

Bimop of London’s letter, however is 

1* *bat the NAB must treat 
the church colJeges as, spiral 5Ss 

istoric partnership 


His pile is just behind you. 
Everything here, Maoreen? 
Books, monographs, occaaioul 
papers, abstracts of conference 


hljLliijMiir® 


ine pounds three ounces, he 
estimates, but he did send a note 
as well, saying that on grounds of 
principle he was refusing to 
include his doctoral the^s, 
Principle? 

Yes. He says: *i take the greatest 
exception to the vice cliancelloi’s 
idea that the only way for this 
university to establish UGC 
research priorities is by resorting 
to this form of crude 
quantification.” 

Have you seen his thesis, 
Maureen? 

I did glimpse it sir, when he look 
it off the stack. 

And what was your honest 
estimate of it? 

I’d say about nine ounces, 
Professor Lapping. Just one 
siimmisli volume. And no 
separate boxes of data or 
nadeniln or completed 
questionnaires. 

Only a minor setback then. And 
still no news of Dr Picrcemulier’s 
data? 

I’m afraid not. It does now look 
as though most of it was carried 
out to sea during that freak storm 
in Deauville. 

Pity. Buthere’sallof mine. 
That’sfii^-and-a-half pounds. 
And last thte large pile from the 
re^arch fellows. Another nine* 
and-a-hatfpounds. Whatsortef 
a total does that give us? 
Altogether. . .Ft’s. . .er. . > 
four stones, six pounds and 
seven ounces. , 

Not bad at all. A whole stone 
a half above Philosophy, nearly > 
stone dear of Linguistics but stlU 
a good half-hundredwelgbt 
bdiind E^iiomJcs. Not bad at 
all. No grounds for a low researdi 




Maureen? 

Yes, sir. One slight problem, 
though. 

What’s that? 

Well, Professor Lapping. As wu 
know I’m only too nappy to take 
all this over to the vice 
chancellor’s office for the nnai 
weigh'in. But I do need to maae 
a phone call first. . 

So, what’s the trouble, Maur®^^ 
WeU . . . could I put them down 
forasecond? 



.tions. In recent years oil tho churolies Vtnl^ 
have seemed to. display. 'a dwIodllhgiA.qttem 





by Peter Aspden 
1116 Government has directly inter- 
veoed to revive talks between City 
University and the City of London 
Poly^hnlc on the possibility of a 
future merger. 

The direction — the first such move 
involving a British university — came 
io a letter to both institutions from the 
Department of Education and Science 
pcirnanent secretary. Sir David Han- 
wk, on behalf of Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 

Sdenw. . . ... 

ife said although the university had 
pulled out of a merger feasibility study 
m year, he was asking it to review 
ihst decision and “expressed the hope” 
that it would now collaborate with the 
polytechnic in such a study, involving 
the University Grants Committee and 
National Advisory Body as 


merger”, despite the university's 
academic policy committee's earlier 
conclusion that there were no 
academic grounds. 

The ILEA paper said a merger 
would “produce a new type of institu- 
tions with major strengths in science 
engineering, business studies, law and 
soad sciences . . . well placed to take 
a lead in the development and applica- 
tions of new technology". 

But a senate meeting at the universi- 


al and financial arguments for and t*w .gjS ^ 

atainst such a merrer with regard to hS •Mio StitaUon" fe 

inebalance of subject provision; the ik willingness to take Dart 

te of KtIvUios W«o .egetog 

and researoh, and between ^fierent ^ llj mgjtgj. 

modes and levels of provision; the 

recurrent costs; the premises Md pjgjghey chairman of 

Moated costs of the two i^itutions |L£y^.g further and higher education 

andlhe prospects for the 1^5. subcomraittee, also welcomed the 

Sir D&vid sftsd the DES would ham alwRvs thousht a 

k!?'* MkeS exceUenPeScatlonal 

^looked (n the first instanw to flic and we arc glad that the DES is 

S?K tk** sending signals to the university to take 

fflth the two adwspry b^ics, to miti- 

ate it and take it forward. P ^ pgg spoxesman said: ‘The de- 

The possibility of a merger betj^cn ^rtment is not trying to interfere with 

dw two institutions was revived lost fherunningofauniversltyordictatelo 
February in an Inner London Educa- mnanyway. Assetouiinlheletterwe 
don Authority rcfmri on hlAcr and suggested that they may wish to 

fuijer education in the capTt^. ^ «f jn a full study. It is not an 

This said there were “sound ' 

sc^mlc justifications, particularly in --jo- hark 

«ieoce and the social Sdences for a Leader, back page 

Kingman calls for ^ 

sdence ministry ^ 

SirJoho Kingman, former chairman of I 

ue Science and Engineering Research :\ So • ... 

Council, condemned the adminlstra- ;V - ;V. V\' 

don of British science as inadequate '’A grDRt 
for, forming a coherent policy last I *' . 

^e said Britain needed a science 
ntnistry, not to get science a voice in 

ue Cabinet, or to boost research WBBBi 

funds, but to produce an effective 

policy for public support of sdence in > 

^verTunent,tbeunlveisities,andelse- • ’•* 

Professor Kingman's comments C/ftpitSlllSlU AUd 
In a lecture at the London School AMa-nfti aiH 16 

Economics. He said the present, I Apftrt HolQ> J 

o^ntralized administration of British 

Wwce created a disjunction between 

wac and applied research, and pre- ^r^riVl i 

y^ted anyone outside the Treasury *SWIf.dl CSSfl I 
takmg an overaU view of sdence. j 

tt ^ left our International rcla- , nj,*}-!. oolvtechnics, 

SjM In sdeqce in disarray, he said. Two-thirds of ^B^ 

IS the minister of research and including mbneyud 
technology from Paris or Bonn to talk instituhoM ihatwn^ra ^ 

1 ^Ih^^utoidyuiseveralcases 

Mr Peter Brooke, Under-Wet- reaiM 
Sh ^® ^®P®rtrneni of Education by extra *®2?j!Snritment to one de- 
• sSJnS“°^' ^®f problems of failure to «Mh 

poUcy should be tackled by At least two 

► .. cotontunicatioD withm. w®**” so badly tliy h®'* 

I«ue is not com- courses i 

; - .raanication but power." hadtddoS^. 


aiivice 


by Karen Gold ' 

Senior offlcfab at the Departmeal of 
Education and Sdence are pressing 
the Secretary of State, Sir Keith 
Joseph, to r^ect the main recom- 
menoatlons of the Lindop committee 
- to allow some polytechnics and 
colleges freedom to validate their 
own courses and award their own 


context for such a move. 

liie academic registrar of Qty, Dr 
Adrian ^iUe, said this week that the 
previous merger plan was badly timed. 
“We were sbll waiting for the Green 
Paper, unsure of the national context 
and still assessing the effects of the 
1981 cuts.” 

The chairman of the polytechnic's 
governors. Lord Umerick, has already 
replied to the DES letter, welcoming 
the latest initiative. He said the 
polytechnic had “no hesitation" In 
reiterating its willingness to take part 
in a merger study, and that its position 
hod not changeo since the matter was' 
last discussed in March. 

Mr Neil Fletcher^ chairman of 
ILEA’S further and higher education 
subcommittee, also welcomed the 
'move. “We have always thought a 
merger makes excellent educational 
sense, and we are glad that the DES is 
sending signals to the university to take 
part in a study," he said. 

A DES spoxesman said: ‘The de- 
partment is not tiying to interfere with 
the running of a university or dictate to 
it in any way. As set out in the letter we 
have suggested that they may wish to 
take part in a full study. It is not an 
instruction.” 

Leader, back page 











Ministers and DES senior advisers 
meeting this week Hailed to reach a 
decision on the report, and a fiirther 
meeting will be hud later this month. 

Sir Keith’s political advisers are 
known to be eacouraglng him to go 
even further than Lindop and abolish 
the national public sector validaUng 
body, the Council tor Nationd 
Acadeu^ Awards. 

Bnt advice from his civil servants 
says the CNAA should be rrorleved 
even fir^ the streamlined rofe envis- 
aged for It by Lindop. Instead U 
should be given the clianges in Its 
royal charter It has recently re- 
qumted, to enable it to give hutltu- 
tlow more fk'ecdom, and then be put 
on probation tor two or three yean. 

'ftat would tfve mhilsten a chance 
to see If the coupdl’s proptises that it 
-wUIxnt Hs bnreauan^ are genuine, 
according to a paper written by the 
DES. It will also avoid the risks of 
lower standards and academic drift 
whkh mi ght occur in institutions not 
unto natioiiBl control. 

The Lindcm conunlttee was estab- 
lished by Sir Keith In AprO 1984, to 
investigate pub^ sector degree stan- 
dards and validation by the CNAA 
and univemltim In polytehnics and 
colleges. 

Its report a year later recom- 
mended mat some Institutions should 
be given the power to award their 
own degrm, and complete freedom 
fl^m external validation. The power 
to designate those Institutions (and 
wUhdraw d^gnation) would be 
^ven to the Secretary of State 
rti Hiii gh ledsletlon. 

But the DES advice to Sir Keith 
tUs week warns that machine^ to 
give advice and designate Innlta- 
tiou, and keep them under review, 
would be costly and open-ended, 
sliice the DES would be constantly 
dealing with bids for new status. 

Instead the CNAA could be 
warned that iflt did not simplify its 

valldatlonof all institutions, not Just 

l^coeta!^! would, bo under serious 
Ihrcot in a few years’ time. 

Such a threat would be backed up 

by the new members Just anpotated 
by Sir Kehh to the cmm^. They 
fufftiHe several with strong views on 
the CNAA and standards « such as 
former senior chief HM Inspects 
hOss Browne - and sevetal m 
piditicai sympathy with Sir Keith. 



The rams to riches story of a painter with little ftiU-time education, who 
worM^ ta the City, went to evening classes and becaim prli^^ of 
Kingston School of Art Is commemorated In a relros^ve »Ubl^ 
at Hngston Polytechnic. The j^ter, Reginald 
large ou paintings, of which tms one, The Op&atton, tto first of bis 
figure composltrans and dating from the 19Ms, is ^Icol. 

DES ignored UGC warnings 
on cuts, says audit report 


The Department of Education and 
^ence ignored repeated warnings 
from the University Grants Commit- 
tee that its cuts in university funding of 
1981 were bound to lead to “damage, 
disorder and dlBcoonomy”, says a 
National Audit Office report pub- 
lished this week. 

TTic report says the £238 miUion 
spent by the DES on spedal redundan- 
cy arrangements succeeded in enabling 
universities to keep within their re- 
duced recurrent grant levels - but the 
Government’s strategy has resulted in 
serious imbalances of subject areas 
and age |^pa. 

Vftien the spedal arrangements en- 
ded in September 1964. actual ledu^ 
tions of acadetnlc and related stan 
totalled 4,400 - 47 per cent higher than 
estimated - while non-academic staff 
had been cut 2,800, 30 per cent 
lower than estimated. 

’Ihe report says the difficulties 
caused ^ the 1981 cuts raises ques- 
tions on how far and in what circumst- 
ances the UGC may in future have to 
intervene more directly in dedsloiu on 
the affairs of the universities, collec- 
tively and individually- "Anychangein 


the UGCs role would of course need 
to *aka into Bccount the continuing 
safeguards necessary for academic 
frMOom and university autonomy,” it 
adds. 

The report by the Comptroller and 
Auditor aenerm says that at the outset 
of the cuttbig exercise, the UGC 
warned that any reduction In universi- 
ty income greater than 21A per annum 
would lead^to <Usoider. The planned 
t^uclion of 11 per cent was ’’well in 
excess of the cntical rate", and was 
later deepened by the effects of infla- 
tion and a further cut in the recurreot 
grant. 

Duriiig the exerdse itself, the DBS 
received^ further warnings from the 
UQC, wtiich said in a l^cember 1982 
interim appraisal that there were 
“aspects.to give cause for concern and 
a number of uncertainties.” Further 
information on the significant di^ 
advantues of the cuts were ^ven in 
the UGCa annual reports to tbc 
Secretare of State. 

But the NAO examination found 
“no evidence that during the run-down 
peri^, the DES sought to punue 
continued on page 3 
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apartheid, 16 J wiasir Keim. tivelyandipdividually. “Anycfiaugein 

places 


Two-thirds„qf Britain;s JwlytM^ 


not com- 


had td cIoi4^. : ' 


A trickle of new students may 
imorove recruitment slightly between 
MW and Christinas. But the overall 
numbers suggest that first year 
nolytei^c engineering students are 
uound 10 per cent down. 

Of the eight polytechnics which 

tiSen, Central >nto, Co^try. 
Hatfieid, Huddersfield, Wddle^, 

plymoudi and South Buk- have nrt. 
^ OtherelbeUw^ Ae^^ ta^ 


ter. North East London, North Staf- 
fordshire, Portsmouth, Oxfbid, Shef- 
field, Sunderland and Wales. 

The two to Lose courses are Gty, 
which could not recruit enough stu- 
dents to make its HNC in metallurgy 
viable, arid North Bast London, whlui 
only recited six students - now 
dispersed to other institutions - for its 
B^g in mechanical and production 
eiu^eering. 


and their target, bnt several others - 
induing Sunderland Plymouth and 
Wries, were 15 to 20 per cent out. 

In contrast, among toe polytechnics 
..... high status for 


not normally conaidmed high status for 
enj lnftering are mo&t of those who 
filfod their places. North London said 
it was “chocfc-B-blodc”; Bristol, which 
recently lost a coune after a critical 
report by Her MBieaty*s Inspectorate. 


Central London, Coventry, Klechanlcal and dvil en^eering probfems, are fuU. The others to meet 

SSSilrtHudde^dd. Middlesex, conrses generally recruit^ much foefr toTMts are Birmingham, Lan- 




and Liverpool, topite its political 
problems, are full. The others to .meet 






Opinion polls have replaced dcnio« 
cracy as (he voice of the people and 
may have become more than Chat. 
They are used also to Influence 
altlludea and behaviour, on the 
assumption that most pei^e are 
conftirmisU at heart however Inde* 
pendent and enlightened they may 
pretend to be in public, The fact (hat 
the results of opinion polls are Jhiiit 
page news In respectable newspapers 
confirms that the uphilnn fonneni of 
Journalism have joined the (earn and 
accepted that they too arc mouth- 
pieces for the pollsters. 

Market and Opinion Research In- 
temallonal (MORI) must now be one 
of the main opinion formers in the 
country, supplying reassurance If we 
arc conflrm^ defrauders of income 
lax and unemployment benefll, for If 
everyone else docs It wc might as well 
try too. I sec that a poll has also 
established that the nuUorlty of peo- 
ple are In fovour of advertising on 
television for the BBC as well as ITV, 
so Jl looks as if the matter Is already 
settled. But I might as well put in my 
own small word; If someone had only 
asked my opinion In the street 1 
suppose my reply would have meant 
that several thousand people frit the 
some. 

The question should be not 
whether people prefer advertising on 
television as a means of rtdslng 
revenue rather than levying a Ucence 
fee but whether we MtuaUy wont 
advertisements on televlBioii as part 
of our regular entertainment. 1 do 
not bcHeve that we do. I have carried 
out my own local survey among 
friends ~ It must represent at least a 
million opinions - and have only 
encountered one man who wants the 
programmes to be eltaliiatcd and 
replaced wUh adverts all Uie time. 

Of course I may have got It all' 
wrong because I am incltned to think 
that then Is no suk] eet other than sex 
about whidi people tell more Ucs. To 
anyone who has, as I have, been 
Invcdved In making programmes 
vfrttlng and presenting them - televi- 
sion offers an exceptional opportun- 
ity ftw deception. It is dlfllciA to 
avoid doing so occasionally when the 
editing requires tidying up and slm- 
pllfyi^. 

But 1 doubt If 1 have - except once, 
over whkta I draw a veil ~ deliberate- 
ly deceived anyone. As ytewers os 
well as presenters, we suspend our 
dlibeUef in the Interests of Infomie- 
ilon, education and entertainment. 
But I do wonder about th^ stupefying 
mental rcoervatlona when someone as 
convincing as Bernard Levin appears 
fenowlng Hannibal’s route across the 
Alps and talking about the equip- 
m^forhb walkasif hewasall ahme 
wten in feet he is being tollowod and 
supported by a team with vehicles 
and refreshments and prompts, with 
places booked along the way and the 
cameras waiting. It is all tlie more 
surprising because Levin has been 
the terror of tlie phoiiey and the 
mcretrldous. I suppose he wiD reveal 
all at the md and we shall have our 
eonfldence renteved. 

A similar team must precede and 
accompany Russell Huly. Bnt I 
leave the sultiect there. I And the 
sheer vulgarity of his prograouncs 
excmdalfatg, 

Patrick Nuttgens 


would be overpaid on £13,000 per 
annum in view of the consideraole 
perks he imagines to go with the job. 
As a university lecturer on a lot less 1 'd 
like to offer a personal counter- 
balance to his anecdotal evidence. 

Two yean ago my family and 1 
moved several hundred miles (at a net 
cost to ourselves of a few thousand 
pounds, my employer being too mean 
to cover even the cost of luring a 
removal van) to one of the sinecures of 
which Mr Giorgi writes. Since then 
I've had to put in a conservatively 
estimated average 12-hour day, work- 
ing under unremitting pressure. I com- 
pete for the external mnding without 
which I would cease to exist as a 
scientist in a ruthless peer-review sys- 
tem which currently mnds (and then 
only in part) about 17 per cent of 
projects submitted In my Reid of 
research. Is this “lack or ao^cmic 
accountability”? I1ie pay is simply 
inadequate to support a small family 
with modest requirements (no hou- 
days, new clothes, theatre, cinema. 


eating out) isolated from extended 
family support (baby-sitters are expen- 
sive) and with an absentee, apparently 
worxaholic waae-eamer. 

Ih^crks of this job arc consider- 
able. Tliey consist of having to; run a 
car for research trips and to give lifts to 

S i of students; maintain a private 
one line for emergency calls; 
dine and entertain visiting seminar 
speakers; fund external examiners’, 
receptions: hire baby-sitters; subscribe 
to two journals and three professional 
societies. Any legitimate travel ex- 
penses I claim diminish my power to 
meet one vital contractual responsibil- 
ity: they come out of my meagre 
departmental consumable allowance 
ironically labelled “research". 

With the possible exception of 
notional access to cheap sports facili- 
ties for which I have no time, I receive 
none of the “perks" Mr Oiorgi men- 
tions, nor would I want them.T'm not 
aware of enhanced social prestige but 
if there's any way of realiung its cash 
value I'd be pleased to learn of it - 1 
haven't been struck by the deferential 
attitude of my bank manager, for 


example. I personally don't resort to 
petty crime, but even if it's as wide- 
spread os Mr Giorgi suuesls, one 
would have to do quite a lot of illegal 
photocopying and steal fairly substan- 
tial amounts of stationery for these 
activities to bring the kind of financial 
savings that resuTt in other quite ordin- 
ary j^ from owning, say, a company 
car. 

The exception I take to Mr Gioigi's 
remarks is increased by his having 
written from a business address - 
clearly a case of a comfortable, lei- 
sured critic ill the groves of private 
industry passing umnfbrmed judge- 
ment on the fiercely cooipetitive world 
of a university lecturer. Does Hoskyns 
Group Ltd really employ Mr Gior^ to 
write such letters to The THESl I’m 
quite sure Leeds University doesn't 
employ me to spend time on such 
selr-indulgence. 

Yours faithfully, on Sunday morn- 
ing and his own hotepaper, 

JOHN F. ALLEN 
16 Rochester Tenace, 

Headinglcy, Leeds. 


CVCP attitudes When funding hits zero level 


Sir, - Thursday, October 31, was 
heralded as the birth of the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals’ 
bold new strategy. The launch of their 
“Alternative Green Paper” in Glaziers 
Hall, London, took up Sir Keith 
I Joseph’s challenge to convince the 
country as a whole of the case for 
higher education. In reality, we were 
treated to a di^lay of smugness and 
complacency. Inere was no recogni- 
tion that there is any problem beyond 
the Government's present short-term 
policy - no recoenition that perhaps 
anyone save Sir Keith remains to be 
convinced oftbe importance of univer- . 
sities. 

The morniim session was called 
The Ouqmt onheUdvei^ties”. This 
consisted of a parade of mutual self- 
congratulation oetween the universi- 
ties and the various industrialists and 
“businessmen” present, a number of 
thinly veiled sneers at the 
polytedinics, and the inevitable string 
of statistics. No mention was made oT 
the aspirations and needs of the real 
consumers of education - of students. 




Church teaching 
and the state 

Sir, - It isn't every day that onelmi^. 
opportunity to cross swords wSh 
edfior of The THES, the bK 
Undon and the Prime MinistifK 
letter, but your editorial, “Chu S S 
State (November 1). is so by£ 
in Its imerpretation of evenu tSfi 
should be re-titled, “Tlie Case ffi 
Missing CSiapel - An aU-sto 

Accordma to your analysis & 
College of St Mark and St JoHsk?, 
with other “voluntaiy" coUcmH 
whose behalf the Bishop of iM 
has now written so strongly toT 
Prune Minister, was the reopjem rf 
double messages from the ann* 
Sensing a dechninc conunitmeiu i 
“turned itself into a first-rate comout 
ity TOllcge and abandoned plans & 
build a monumental chapel". 

What is so intriguing about tilt 
version of the plot is the raomiiD«ui 
chapel that was never built, to 
alternative reading might be that is 
college decided not to build a chapel 
because it knew there were insuffideoi 
Christians among staff and studeotsto 
fill It. As a lecturer involved with the 
college for the past seven years, 1 
would estimate the college’s level o{ 
spiritual intensity as being about tie 
same as the polytechnic's - oltb^ 
the latter has six chaplains to ik 
college's one. 

Nor is it cleor from your edhoriil 
exactly what is meant by a "cointminjiy 
college". The College of St Mark ma 
St John is officially a college of higher 
educutinn which runs a number o( 
degree courses and is identical in Diaoy 
ways to other state institutions doiog 
similar work. It is not prirnarilj a 
community college nor a Chriitiu 
college. Like the monumental c2l^, 
the “Tirsi-rate community coUe^'ea 
little illusory. 

The real tragedy of this script over 
the past decade Is that the coUeg! 


The wiy title of the session seemed to 
unply that the concept of students as 
individuals was alien to ibt whole 
discussion. 

When Inter in the afternoon, I as the 
only student representative present 
was finally able to make a contribu- 
tion, 1 was Interrupted twice by Mr 
Maurice Shock, chairman of the 
CVCP, and prevented from question- 
>ng riieparty political spokespeople. If 
the CVCP are not wilung to listen to 
student opinion in even this rarifled 
atmosphere, then they can hardly be 
suTpmed -when frustration at being 
ronsistently Ignored' boUs over into 
direct action on campuses. 

1 hope, loo, that Mr Peter Brooke. 
Undcr-Secretory of State for Educa- 
tion, took- notice of tho attitude ofthc 
people be has asked to be the guar- 
dians of fr;ee speech. 

If this represents the CVCP's new 
approach, then I think wc could be in 
for a long hard winter. 

Yours, 

ANDY WHYT^ 

Vice president, Plication, 

National Union of Students. 

letiera'in' publlcailon should arrive bV 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves' 
the right to cut or amend them If 
necessary. 

PhD subrn jssibns 

Sir, - It is interest Insist not gltn g^her 
suiprlsing to ' read that poorJPbD 
submission rates in the social sdences 
are again in the news, with the publica- 
tion of the ^RCs bladriist 
November 1). What is suipridng, 
though, is that low submission rates 
should be thought Important enou^ 
to worry about and to be in need of 
correction by the withholding of 
grants. 

As far as .. the. Idstitutidiru d^'em- 
cerned, criteria of excellence must lie 


Sir, - 1 was pleased to see that your front page (THES, November 1) 
all an opportunity to Inspect the formulae, suitably displayed 
on Professor Hanham’s blackboard, as the basis of the proposed new 
fondlng policy for universities. 

But if A = T + G + S + I + Gl + R 
and A = T + R + S 
then 0 = G + I + Gl 

which in algebraic terms has confirmed what many of us already 

m + Invejlment Income 

S' **■ ^1 "®1 add up to very much. 

Yours feithfolly, ' 

R. E. RAWLES, 

Lecturer In P^chology, 

University Coliege, I^ndon. 


Free for all? 

Sir, - In the leader “Free speech on 
{THES, October^), ySu 
certainly" the feet 
tlwt the lea^r of Britain's most in- 
oBenshre pobtlcal parte was able to 
oo^te a SMech at the Polytechnic 

lupted, Really? Tb me your leader 
proved how far the movement a gaintf 
frre speech has gone, because you 
bothered to mention it. Surely his right 
0 raalre that speech should have i^n 
taken for granted. 

Yours sinoereiy, 

g®ISTOPHHl WHITESIDE, 
^Inuu, Conservative Student 
^aits Research Group. 

41 Queens Crescent, a Albans. 

Sir, - In your leader “Free Speech on 
Campus” you observe that threats to 

elscwtore. High PhD submission rates 
do not appear to be necessary for the 
gwtlng of status to tho awarding 

to be prestigious 
jot staff and studentq alike while yet 

rates in tte 

is, lingering near the bot- 
tom - strange for an iniUtuUon whote 


free speech come from many direc- 
ti^s, several more menacing than 
chanting demonstrators. This is borne 
out by the item on page 6 headed 
A^emics bar South Africa’’. Twen- 
te-slx South African scholars, “several 
of whom are major figures in the 
jteti-apartheid movement” are not 
Mng aL^owed to attend the forthcom- 
lu w^d archaeological congress at 
tto^^t, apparently, of students and 
tnerabera of Southampton Uni- 

£1W,000. The British executive com- 
mittee should re-read Major Barbara. 

Yours etc. 

J.G. WATSON, 

Unli^ty of Oxford Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. 

St Cross Building, 

Manor Road, 

Oxford. . 

unusual to have 

no orivate Sturlv nr 


technology. Ten yean ago the DB 
tried to persuade the two institutioTts 
to simre ilicir resources in the maDcer, 
one might sny, of the loaves and lb< 
fishes. But this did not appeal to the 
college. The result has been (o per- 
petuate the “two cultures" divlskmof 
llic IV.lfo Into the 1980s with a cook- 
quent impoverishment of curncnluiD. 

In the last century (he Chor^ 
played an active and ioiportaat role la 
teacher training for reasons whjoi 
were never entirely ahniistlc. That 
time is now past. A Christian wty 
forward might be for (be Churdi to 
donate its Buildings to the_ state on 
condition that the courses in eduu- 
lion, religion and the arts were ob- 
tained - and there were no redundb 
cies. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR JOHN DANIEL. 

Head of Humanities, 

Plymouth Polytechnic. 

Out of time 

Sir, - Were any of your resdw 
perolexed at the strange chi(Mwfw 
ooeratine In Philio Tnody s Dmi 


wxiirs iwiw, ouw * 

trades between 14.27 and 14.2e 


S? to wait over a year 
su^lssion and awarcT^t 
^ tasensltivo person to miss 

rateST&Sl ^ lubmission 


himself into that creature 
Proust’s narrator himself, bewo**- 
*'thomme affranchi de 
te/npr”. Well done! 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD BALES, 

Lecturer in French, . « „ ^ 
^^TTie^Queenb^Un^^ 

of individual sludente. In the 
time the ESRC Is imp^g 
ments for something which oo 
considers to be a crime. 
mean, though, that the ESRCis 
step with the awarding toshtuO^^ 
theteratential graduates? PJ'^S 
not. The ESRCTmight also 
traditional PhD as an irrelev^w^ 
an Indulgence and in this way U slw®* 
funfli and opiaioo.. . ...... 

Students could then do the real uafll 
whatever that is. 

Yours iaitbfallv. , •••■I 

.tERRylJAJ^ERY,,. ' 
167 Ruatmigy ^ad, Sfaeffidd. 
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V-cs call for radical salary shake-up 


by David Jobbins 
aid Olga Wojtas 

Radical plans for a shakc-up of the 
Krshy salary structure were circu- 
STed?o vice chancellors this week. 

The proposals, designed 19 achieve 
‘J er local Rcxibiliiy and introduce 
^rformance appraisal, were sent to 
diversities on the eve of todays 
SSergenev council called by the Asso- 
of University Teachers which 
2?U decide whether to ballot its 30, (»0 
oembers on strike action over this 

changes sought by the vice 
chancellors are: 

• Replacement of the existing lectur- 
5 and senior lecturer scales by four 
shorter scales. 

• Individual universities to pay staff in 
Soe with differing local and academic 

ciicumslanccs. 

f Aboli tion of the senior/junior ratio 

Vkst Open 
access link 
is forged 

by Felicity Jones 

Ihe flnl comprehensive consortium 
lo open access for adults into higher 
duration by credit transfer airange- 
zneDts between university and 
polytechnic is being planned in Man- 
cb^. 

The Consortium for Advanced 
CoDtlnulnj Education and Training 
((iONTACn. which Includes Man- 
cbester University and Polytechnic, 
Sslford University and the Univesity 
Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology, hopes to start early 
ant year. 

The group has the support of the 
DcMrtmeai of Education aitd Sclen- 
u but has written to the National 
Advlury Body and the University 
Gluts Committee for fonds to staff 
sad set up an office based In the city’s 
cofflmerdal heart. 

It is envisaged that a student would 
enrol with one of the four Institutions 
bot could accumulate credit on mod- 
ules at any of the others which would 
count towards the final degree. 

The initiative Is aimed at ratlona- 
llzlflg part-time degrees on a more 
cost-effective basis and increasing 
mature entrants' share of the places. 

Mr Keith Drake, Manchester Uni- 
I'cretty’s director of part-time educa- 
tion, said they aimed to improve 
Access to part-time education and to 
make the provision of continuing 
education more economical. 

There Is already much coUabora- 
Uon but on an ad hoc basis. There are 
a lot of advantages for mature stu- 
dents in this proposal who are denied 
Access because of the nature of the 
Unary system”, said Mr Drake. 


with the number of top jobs deter- 
mined locally. 

# Introduction of criteria for assess- 
ment of lecturers' performance, 
fe Longer probationary periods of five 
years. 

Mr Brian Taylor, secretary general 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, said: “Wc arc seeking 
flexibility within a nation^ 
framework. This is not the abandon- 
ment of a national framework to local 
anarchy." 

The CVCP has asked universities to 
respond by December and hopes to 
hold informal discussions with the 
AUT in the meantime. But there arc 
no signs that (he union is prepared to 
move on the 1985 pay claim and its 
structural proposals will make a vote 
for a ballot on up to two one-day 
strikes in the new year all the more 
Ukely. 

In the public sector union leaders 
are expecting an attempt this weekend 
to delay ratincation of a joint report on 

DES ignored 
warnings 
on cuts’ 

continued from front page 

matters arising wilh the UGC or to 
discuss what corrective action might be 
possible to remedy the unsatisfactory 
developments and weaknesses”. 

“The DES told me that in the li{^t of 
the earlier warnings that had been 
given by the UGC they regarded the 
unsatisfactory developments reported 
in the UGC interim appraisal as the 
expected consequences of the reduc- 
tions in university funding of which 
they had been forewarned," says the 
Comptroller. 

Beyond the establishment of the 
new blood scheme, the department 
saw no further action it could take, or 
urge the UGC to take, that-oiight 
ameliorate such consequences. 


structural reform which could mean 
dial thousands of polytechnic Hml 
college lecturers may not gel a 2 per 
cent pay rise due on December 1. 

The joint report which has been 
endorsed hy the executive of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, goes to 
the union's national council this 
weekend but there may be a move to 
ensure it is discussed by the union's 14 
regions before final ratification. 

If there is a delay it may be Fcbniary 
before it can be ratified and lecturers 
receive the extra 2 percent. One senior 
official said: "Given the character of 
the report this would be regrettable." 

The report identifies a number of 
issues including removing structural 
anomalies, replacement of the grading 
of courses systems and parity for 
part-timers but makes clear that any 
firm proposals will be subject to nor- 
mal collective bargaining. 


economies. The report merely ack- 


nowledges the employers' concern lo 
improve effectiveness and efficiency 
while the unions’ right to seek belter 
terms and conditions is also recog- 
nized. 

• Scotland's five tertiary education 
unions arc today discussing joint ac- 
tion after the last failure to agree a pay 
settlement. There has already been a 
number of one-daystrikcsinindividual 
forther education colleges, and one 
option being consideretT is a national 
one-day strike. 

During a 20-minutc meeting of the 
Scottish Joint Negotiating Committee 
for further education, staff refused a 
management pay offer of .5.9 per cent. 
'Tltis offer inciuaed 5.6 per cent back- 
dated to April, with an additional j.4 
per cent from Januaiy on condition 
that all industrial achon ceased and 
staff committed themselves to “speed- 
ing progress’’ on implementing com- 
mon conditions of service for local 
authority colleges, central institutions 
and colleges of education. 


While the UGC provided midance 
on the operation of the redundancy 
schemes, and on occasions advice to 
■universities on where staff reductions 
should fall, it largely retained its 
traditional emphasis a^^jnst detuted 
intervention in the decisions of indi- 
vidual universities. 

'The absence of any overall plan for 
staff reductions in different subjects 
meant that in .the final analysis the 
UGC was not in a position to exercise 
direct and effective control over the 
results of the exercire." 

The report says the UGC saw Its 
actions as effectively being constrained 
by (he financial and timescale require- 
ments, the tenure rights of many 
academic staff and the autonomy of 
universities. , . 

The NAG found that umverslties 
had acted responsibly in the face of the 
severe difficulties imposed on them, 

and had given matters proper care and 

I attention. 





Poly orders 
disciplinary 
inquiry 

by Karen Gold 

A disciplinary inquiry into the conduct 
of academic staff in the Leeds 
Pulytechnic fine art department will be 


meeting of the governors agreed this 
week. 

A review body set up by the gov- 
ernors to investigate fine art presented 
a report containing allegations of un- 
professional conduct by some staff, 
including drunkeness, sexual harass- 
ment and racism, serious failures in 
course management, and inadequate 
responses by the polytechnic directo- 
rate. 

'Fhc governors accepted recom- 
mendations that the directorate, 
academic board and staff should re- 
view procedures and practice, particu- 
larly in student induction, teaching and 
course review; that slaff-studcnt con- 
sultations and student welfare systems 
should be improved; and that the ci^ 
council’s policies on equal opportuni- 
ties and racism awareness would be 
Implemented in the polytechnic. 

Councillor Geoff Driver, chairman 
of the governors and of Leeds educa- 
tion committee, said the governors 
meeting had heard from the directo- 
rate of steps taken to remedy some of 
the deficiencies noted in the report. 

“The governors agreed that the 
good name of the institution and the 
professional reputation of its staff 
working in fine art would be best 
protected by the holding of n disciplin- 
ary inquiry Into the allegations of 
unprofcsrional conduct macTe against a 
very small number of staff,’’ he said. 

No allegations in the report are 
attribuied to individual students, or 
made against named members of staff. 

A spokesman for the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Eduction said that the union 




edures before the governing body 
meeting this week, but was satisfied 
that the governors were now taking all 
aspects of the position serious|y. 

De La Salle’s 
last hope 

Last minute representations to Secre- 
ary of State Sir Keith Joseph and Mr 
Peter Brooke to reconsider a merger 
proposal between De la Salle College, 
Manchester, and the Liverpool Insti- 
tute of Hlaber Education have been 


Professkmal dancers at the Loudon Conlemporary Dance Theafre break 
new ground at the end of this month when foey receive the tet . honour 
degrreitn contemporary dance v^ated bv Kent Uitivml^ Ttiw dmw 
Anca Frankenhaeuscr (above)] Charlotte furkMtii^ and ntrlck 
Inner have been awaited Art class honours In tne degm fbr whlra 

72 per cent is practical assessment. The graduates^ fate part in a q>^ 
iwi&ance afCanterbuiy on 27 November which wUl Inclnde Robert 
North's The AanuneiaHM Just before the degree ceremony. 


‘Huary system' , sain wir low. ■ anciiuwi. — ^ 

‘Draconian’ ESRC blacklist comes under fire 


by Jon Turney 

Economic and Social Research 
^undl has a on its hands with 
^erat of the institutions named last 
week in its PhD submission blacklist. 

Universities and polytechnics 
^ong the 14 barred nom ESRC 
studentships for two years because 
uelr latest PhD submission rtes fall 
below lO per cent, object variously to 
>iic measures taken, tne figures used, 
AQ^e manner of the announcement. 

^0 most combative reaction this 
came from Sir James Li^thiil, 
provost of University College, Lon- 
who called the ESRC dedsion 
outrageous, repugnant to natural Jus- 
ace and possibly illegal 

Queen's University in Belfast said 
council’s figures were "a gross 
Qistortipn of the trae picture” for the 
uiuvcniiy. Professor Alan Kennedy of 
|0c psychology department at Dundee 
university aEo entid^ the surprise 
jMouorement: ?They have amply 
jumped from the first of their possible 
sMciions to the last and most draco- 
he said. 

The wuRcil’s letter to vice chancel- 
"re and principals affected by the ban 
.j ibem to draw any special ex- 
WQuating circumstances to the KRCs 


London; Queen’s, Belfast; Un ven ty 
College, Swansea; Sheffield City 
Polytechnic; the Institute of EducatKjn 
and King’s College, London; and the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, have already 
decided to appeal. 

Sir James UghlhiU said a recent 
University Grants Committee visit to 
the five sociaJ science departments at 
UGL had found they were all cenltw 
of excellence. Two of the five, law and 
eSSI^had no PhD ™ 
1979 or 19W, the years the ESRL naa 
used to calculate four-year su^snon 
rates for Institutions. Mythology had. 
had one submisMon out of three stms 
m far, and the ESRC was threatening 
to suppress the social science side of a 
ao^research department. .. 

James argued strongly for socirt 
anthropology to be 
special case, as lanwage Mg 

^work took seve^ y®^'A7wSld 
no university anywhere in the world 
K they complete tiiis in fom 
JSi?” he Mid. The ESRC ptan wguW 
trirtaiize the social Mthropology PhD 
and force British departments to aban- 
don any claim to distinction.. 

n-i i/t ,» Ti . < • ■ * ■ 


discriminate between departments this 
vould be unreasonable, and might 
even be illegal. 

Queen's University, Be fast, ta 
appealing on the grounds that the 
KRC figures, given as no submissions 
from three starts, ignore 19 
sdeoce research students funded by 
the Department of Education for 
Northern Ireland, of whom eight su|> 
irttted. Professor Colin Campbell, 
pro-vice chancellor, said Queen s 
^uld pursue its appeal vigo^sl^ 
and it was most unfortunate we ESRC 
had given a misleadtog impression oC 
the university’s achievements. 

Appeals from other institutions are 
hflyR either on submissions not in- 
cluded in the BSRCs Iror-rear fi- 

g iircB, for Swansea, UMIST and Shef- 
eld Polytechnic, or on the munds 
that Gve-yearrates are much bi^er, aa 
at the Institute of Education. ^ 
Mr David Warner, the institute s 
leglstrar, voiced a widely held view 
when be said the bstitute rmgoixed 
the job market militated again8t;e8rly 
completion - part-time study after -a 
tbre^year grant expired was generally 
oennitted, and was inevitably slower. 
^ coonra also bad to recognize that 
first-rate publications often came dut 

of work on uacompletet) thew. 

- DK^ 


“American style" PhDs In the social I 
sciences, with a Ukely loss in quality. 

Dr David Morgan, chairman of the 
board of studies in poUtics at Liverpool 
University raid there would be aenous. 
rethinking, of what went into a PhD; 
One of ms PhD students, ^ John 
Beer, is one of the offeiuiJng 1979 
starters, and hopes to complete his 
niD in American politics this month. 
Mr Beer pointed out that an American 
colleague had won a PhD for a project 
inter^wlng 40 people about a three 
month period 01 Us political history. 
His own work had involved interviews 
with 240 peqile, and the result would 
be twice the length. 

The ESRC had only received written 
notice of appeal from one tastltution, 
Swansea, earlier this week, and re- 
ported a generally favourable infonnal 
response to this latest effort to force up 
thesis completion rates. The research 
studentship ban, which was agreed 
vrith the iUvisory Board for the Re- 
search Ooundls last . July; will be 
applied to institutions whose four-year 
completion rates are below 25 per cent 
from next year. 

Cmtr^ to last week’s THES re- 
port, the ban will apply to the council's 
new irert tau^t-course doctoral prog- 
rarnme as well as. to normal' research 




This week (he National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
l^uealion urged Sir Keith to support 
the merger proposal, drawing his 
attention to tne strong argument in 
favour of maintaining a voluntas 
college which could cater to the needs 
of the Roman Catholiccommuolty and 
Catholic schools in the area. 

'Natflie's dedsion to address Sir 
Keith directly on the matter comes in 
the wake of (he committee of the 
National Advisory Body’s recom- 
mended rejection of the proporal. 

Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council chairman, Dr David Harrison, 
met ^th Mr Brooke on October 17 to 
convey VSCC’s distress over the NAB 
committee dedsion, and renewed rep- 
resentation was made to Mr Brooke by 
the auxiliaiy bishop of Cardiff, the Rt 
I Rev Daniel Mullins this week. 


Students fail to 
save department 

Aberdeen University students have 
fruled to win a repriew for the depart- 
ment of re^ouB studies. 

Mr Stephen Carter, president of 
Aberdeen's Stndents’ Representative 
Coundl, presented a petition to the 
court from all die department's stu- 
dents protesting agamst what they 
claim Is a dedsion to close it. 

The petition expressed particidBr 
conoera that some students who came 
to Aberdeen to take a religious studies 
degree would now be uiuiBlo to do so. 

But the court ratified its eariier 
proposal, now approved by the senate, 
that the department will continue until 

September 1987, with its future being ' 
renewed during 1986/67. “The review 
will be of a' POD exfatent depart- . 

MT'Otnw.V 
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Miulcmi^ni cuiirsi’. Il‘s c*ccllcni. 
I jiicr aftcrniKin, n vlsii fr»im a per- 
sonal mice whf> c«irnj)lalM' aboiil nic 
lack of women’s group aciiviiics nn 
campus and in Ihc area. Early even- 
ing« nnd iinlil Ihe curly hours of t ic 
fiiurning, is spent finishing off nic 
lecture nn ideology. 


MONDAY 

At the start of term, 1 began teaching 
by drawing aitenlinn to the peculiar- 
ity of talking about poetry in a room 
on Ihc second floor of nn ei|hlecnth- 
century house on the outskirts of the 
beleagiuered city of Liverpool. After 
all, it was only a few days before that 
we, ns employees of the city council, 
had actually got the go-ahead to start 
work at alh Here was tcHching with 


had actui 


its finger on the pulMbcatel Or in the 
firing line, or wherever. 

Now, four weeks into my first 
full-time post nnd with seven courses 
to keep on the boll, all that Is 
forgotten. 1 might be teaching on a 
desert Island. The week starts slowly 
with ctasses on Heart of Dariwess 
and KUtg Lear. But - a reminder of 
the crisS > afternoon lectures are 
cancelled for a students’ union 
meeting. 

I type some bibliographies, then 
bead off into the city with a college 
to see a landlord about a flat. Tnis 
landlord Is human. Most have worn 
camel-hair overcoats and one offered 
me a phux in a luxury house sharing 
with '^actors from Crossroads''. The 
flat sounds promisiiw, and we round 
off the evening with a couple of 
drinks and a meal at the Everyman 
theatre. 


THURSDAY 

Even less sleep than the night before; 

by midweek, 1 can't switch my head 

off when it hits the pillow. I'm 
pleased with a session on Kipling, 
which strengthens my belief that he 
deserves much more attention as a 
modernist. An hour and a half of 
in teaching Ihep lecture after 

ic peculiar- lunch. I still can’t gauge the effect of 
^ in a room lectures - did that silence signify 
Mghlecnth- interest, bewilderment or stiwfiea 
A* boredom? The shape seems OK to 
JO®*' After anyway, and I emerge into the 
fjcfore that yf p briain autumn after- 

nnon (Reeling fairly satisfied and 
sad to start ^-ondcring when the lack of sleep will 

"i rt ^ ''i'll** catch up with me. 

:l Or in me Concentrating on Ending the cam- 
> pus launderette where I can take an 

I my lint enormous pile of neglected washing, 

it catches up with me: I trip over a 

II trial IS speed bump in the middle of the road 

:litng on a fgn om sending Lawrence’s 
*!i? ^ Prussian Officer scattering its 

I tom pages across campus. An 

minder oi omused student picks me up. 
rtures are Washing completed, I write my letter 
ts union jy linllowed university In order to 
. “prosecute” my research {his word - 
lies, tnen seemed appropriate). At 

dinner in the college canteen, a 
tiai. inis Mvoman taps me on the shoulder : 
iBve worn "Excuse me, but It’s before E except 

le offered gfjgj. gi^g gj dig lecture. I am 

stricken with horror: was it on the 
Ids . me boarf or on the handout? The Ex- 
we round p^g^j headline looms: “Sir Keith 
»upie or gackg poly Jecturer who could not 
jveryman jpgH", fp |he evening, I turn to my 
new craze, rediscovered after nine 
years: Giaucerl 


TUESDAY ] 

My research day - no teaching. After ^ 
a largely wasted moining of TneEEec- j 
ti^ pottering, a colleague gives me a | 
lift into town after lunch. T breeze i 


work, only to be challenged by the 
porters. "Only membeia of the uni- 
i verslty allowed" etc ... I go next 
door to the senate, to appem. They 
send me back to see the librarian. 
'The porters won’t let me in to see 
him. Back to the senate, and a 
telephone call to the Ubronan, who 
gtaoously confers his blessing pend- 
mg a letter of appeal, but adi^s me 
"Are you one of those young-looking 
lecturers?" to develop a grey and 
distinguished appearance or the por- 
ters won't believe. I’m an academic. 

I try not to gloat as 1 breeze into the 
library entrance for the third time in 
half an hour, but feel that an Bfte^ 
noon spent writinga Lecture on forms 
of Ideology is some measure of 
revcDK on this establishment. Re- 
search? Well, there’s PhD left literal- 
ly In mid-sentence, and a nascent 
article: but, this is my Rrst full-time 
job, and there are these seven 
courses. . .Early evening, I go to see 
the flat, which is fine, and I agree to 
t^e tt. So [ trundle back on the 
two-bus Journey to mv temporary 
home on campus, happier, but wor- 
ried about lomorow's session on The 
’him of the Screw. 


FRIDAY 

An eye on the weekend. Good fint 
session on Odour of Chrysandie- 
mums, followed by a fidlure with. 
Chaucer - overesdted, overpre- 


well be fesdnated 1^ the post- 
structural significance of rhetoric in 
Chaucei's poetry, but things look 
different when you’re a first year - 
which I'd forgotten. 

A joint semnar In the aRemoon 


with the modernism group end two 
colleagues, one of whom gives a good 
introductory lecture on Marxism. 


WEDNESDAY 

I’ve slept very badly, and it’s o full 
morning of teaching. The 7>rrTi of the 
Screw goes very well. However, 
several previous experiences of- 
teaching Man^eld Park have 
obviously failed to remind me of the 
inevitable, inilinl student res|X)nse. 
All very well to say that It gets better 
with every reading; but what about 
the desperate gloom of the first 
encounter? CaiTt wo tuake some 
conc^ons to the cxdtement factor? 
Fortunately, with the help of a 
small-group strategy and a few jokes 
at Pmmy’s expense, some good work 
gets done, ^ 

After lunch, 1 avoid a) a disorga- 
nized game of soccer with some poly 
lecturers and b) a department meet- 
ing on the subject or the part-time 
degree, in order to watch a video of 
Rob^ Hughes' The Shock of the 
New witfa^sdme students oh our 


Review delay ‘upset Tories 



But I’m worried that we’ve talked at 
these students too much this terra, I 
and not allowed enough space for 
them to respond. He and I tnen race 
for the bus- 50 minutes for the train, 
he on his way to Oxford, me to 
Cardiff. Traffic jams - we miss the 
train by t^o minutes, and are conde- 
mned to sipping BR coffee for an 
hour. Still, it gives us a chance to 
swop impressions of our new working 
environment, he from the history 
side, me from English. I finally arrive 
in Cardiff at 9pm. 


SATURDAY/SUNDAY 

Fbr a day and a half I don’t think 
about work. We spend Satuiday 
lunchtime and afternoon at a friend's 
house in Penarth, where time passes 
quickly but ladly. Late afternoon on 
the seafront: beautiful, the light 
mellow and clear. Sunday, we meet 
two old friends who are getting 
married next year. I’m best man. 
After a rousing family Lunch at her 
parents’ house, full of noise and foa, 
the excess of food and alchohol lakes 
the painful eto off having to leave 
Caroiff on the 5pm tram. Can’t 
concentale on the work I’ve brought 
with roc or on the THES live bou^, 

- Back in Uvenool, the bus trundles 
out through Old Swan and Knotre 
Ash , picking up and depositiog Sciu- 
ly-llke cogoule-clad kids and their 
tipsy parenta/oldcrs. In the middle of 


by David Johhins 
Conservative b.ickbcnclicTS are in dis- 
array over studcni grants because of 
the Govemincni’s failure to produce 
its review of financial smjport, claims 
Ihc National Union of Students. 

Originally expected last summer, it 
has yet to appear, and its fate still 
hangs in the balance. Ministers have 
yet to decide whether it is worth 
publishing the consultative document 
without the loans clement which was 
thwarted by the Cabinet last summer. 

NUS has canvassed all 650 MPs on 
its demands for a restoration of grants 
to their 1979 level, a minimum allo- 
wance for all 16-year-olds in educa- 
tion, and opposition to loans. 

Predictably Labour MPs were quick 
to pledge their support. As well as 
individual responses Labour leader Mr 
Neil Kinnock this week pledged the 
support of all 209 Labour MPs for 
NUa's demands for “decent grants.” 

Summing up 
the finance 
verbiage 

by Peter Aspden 
Academics, journalists, civil servants 
and even Members of Parliament 
find Important financial documents 
produced by the Government incom- 
prehenslble, claims a study commis- 
doned by the Chartered il^ociatlon 
of CerHned Accountants, 

The study, of financial reports 
produced hi the 1984/85 parUamen- 
tary session, written by Mr Andrew 
Liklerman and Ms Pauline Creasey 
of theli^on Business School, found 
many details to be obsure and badly 
presrated. 

Despite an Increase in parliamen- 
tary Interest in the reports, the 
number of MPs who make slgoificant 
use of them still remains very small, 
the study’s authors daim. ’ 

^ Liklerman add there was fre- 
quently too much financial infbrma- 
flon produced by the Government, 
and at the wrong times. He favoured 
annual department reports produced 
Just after the budget, to r^lace the 
current autumn statement, public 
exjMudlture white paper and supply 
estimates. 

The new study fbllows a similar 
report produced by Mr UUerman 
and Mr Peter Vass last July which 
made the initial crldclsms of the 
Governmemt documents. Although 
that report was welcomed by the I 
treasury selett committee, some of its 
findings have been Ignoi^. 

‘'They have had a go, but there Is 
still a very way to go,” said Mr 
Liklerman. ’'nese papers ought to 
have a bigger readership because the 
decldons taken on finance are an 
Important part of the democraUc 
process.” 

Among the reforms advocated by 


Is the inclusion In this years autumn 
statement of the next three years’ 
expenditure plans. 

PuNIe Emmture Documents pre- 
sented to Parliment: Svaluaden of 
Form Old Structure I9M185, by 
Andrew UUerman and Pauline 
Creasey, published by the Chartered 
Association of CertUled Accounts, 
£6.95. 


The Social Dcmocrntic Party has 
responded to NUS’s approach to al 
MPs with what its president, Mr Phil 
Woolas, calls it “deafening silence . 

But the most significant discovery 
for NUS is Ihc attitudes of Conserva- 
tive MPs. "Some are very positive 
about our ideas while others hark back 
to their own college days when the 
grant was worth far more than it is 
now." Mr Woolas said. 

NUS also claims a strong feeling 
against loans, despite the enthusiasm 
in some quarters at the time of the 
about-iura ^ Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, on tuition fees a year a^o. 

It was after his failure to convince 
Conservative backbenchers that bet- 
ter-off parents should contribute to 
tuition Res that Sir Keith announced 
his review of student financial support. 

Some 130 Conservatives have re- 
plied to the NUS approach - most 
non-committally. A number including 



all this is Liverpool Poly. What will I 
do for Dr Faiatiu tomorrow? Qlano-^ 
ing over the Don’s Dlaiy by a "white , 
pimcsstonal, upper ndodle-dass''' 
professor of French at Leeds, I 
ded^ to write my own. 

Jeff Wallace 

The author is lecturer In Enghth, at. 
JLlvetp6^>^*ofyfechni):. 



Mr Robert Kedy, Mr Harry Gre- 
away, Mr Stephen Dorrell, Mr g 
Best, and Miss Janet Fookes indicated 
their opposition to loans, while Mr 
Piers Merchant who sits for one on ib# 
“student marginals’’ identified by 
has said he agrees with their areumeou 
but feels that the prospect of logn. 
must be kept open, 

Many Conservatives have indicaied 
their frustration that the review of 
financial simport has failed to nuei- 
iaiize. Dr Gerard Vaughan told NIH- 
“I asked Sir Keith if he would come m 
with his review of student grants quiK 
soon - I had in mind befoie 
summer recess - but for some extraw- 
dinary reason he said he was unable m 
do this." 

The results of NUS’s approach in 
being communicated to local studnn 
unions who will tackle particularly ib 
60 MPs whose majorities are less ihu 
the estimated student vote In tbeir 
constituencies. 


Youthful zeal from an 
old campaigner 


Fer^bhil • 

me; v;:.. 


by Carolyn Dempster 

Articulate, outspoken, optimistic, an 
actively involved educationist. One 
could elaborate at length on the qual- 
ities Professor Walter James CBEwill 
bring to bear in his capacity as chair- 
man of the newly appointed National 
Advisory Councu for the Youth Ser- 
vice. 

But it is his enthusiastic support for 
innovation, the “youthful” zeal he 
displays in discussing the attributes of 
youth workers and ihc immediacy of 
their applied learning that is his most 
striking characteristic. 

At a time when many a university 
don might be contemplatine retire- 
ment, or a reduced workloaoT Profes- 
sor James at 60 is committing himself 
more folly to community and youth 
work. He cannot wait to grapple with 
some of tlie issues and problems he has 
encountered over the years and get the 
council's work off the ground. 

“One of the mat virtues of the 
youth service is that it has taken those 
not necessarily at the top end of the 
education success story and riven them 
confidence - sufficient confidence to 
build up competence by making the 
roost of opportunities offered by other 
agencies,'* be says. 

Surrendering nis position as profes- 
sor of educational studies at the Open 
University in January this year in oraer 
to devote more time to the Council for 



expansion of the servire - particul^ 
the kind of provision demanded by s 
pluralist society. The role played by 
youth leaders in recent disturbances - 
attempting to diffuse the situation and 
make people nware of comraumw 
grievances - was a valuable one wbico 
needed to be identified and eowiu- 
aged. Al the same lime, noWy 
wanted to sec the YS as a fire-iighbng 
service, he added. 


Education and Training in Youth and 
Gommunire Work and tfie Communire 
Projects Foundation (of whii^ he is 


Tespectively chairman and trustee), 
Professor James is well aware that 
much remains to be done to enhance 
the TOuth service image. 

He sees the youth service’s margi- 
nality as a factor in its favour. “Perhaps 
because the YS has an air of being 
marrinal, it has been able to explm 
that perceived marginality by being at 
the lorefront of considerable innova- 
tion." 

. With the advent of a likely change in 
teachers’ roles over the next balf 
decade and growing pressure for peo- 
ple with the necessary skills to relate to 
young people, there is much room for 


Professor James tiooeliwieu 
approaches his advisory task wilh • 
sense of urgency. , 

■ An apprenticeship in such dlvw 
advisory roles at ainiuliant in acw 
education and community 
ment to the government of ScyCT|Wo 
in 1973, adviser to the office of ^ 
tlon of the World Council of Chi^ 
from 1974 to 1976, on social pl^ 
to the State of Bahrain in 1975. aW 
membenlup of the DES 
youth and community work ®s 
the BBC FE advisory cound^ 
1971 to 1975 has meant the pro^« 
more than well equipped fot 

*”hc is perhaps fortunate 

such a thorou^ funding fro™ ^ 

education lo teaSer trmning. 

education and in the 

view the future role of YS in a brow 

*"lf OTiitributes to his open-*™"^ 
optimistic approach - nd 
for someone who lists "living^ the wp 
of his recreations. ^ 


Union wants campaign voice 


College lecturers’ union leaders are organized under the umbrella of jbj 
angry that the public sector’s voice jomt unions campaign tot we" 
may be squeezed out of a drive to bring education. 

Anangements for Ms Diaim War- S virtually to rtw m ^ 

IndustryconfercncefoHaSogate^^^^ 

tUs month are being chaUenud by the ***** j .i i 

National Association of TewhS in ‘ " 

Further and Higher Education. 


•WW4I Aiasa . 

A comproinise put 
meeting of the seven unloM^™j||Jj[j 
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Saga slips in the ratings . . . 


by Dnvid Jobbins 

Tlic cunlinuing drama of Livcrnuol’s 
financial crisis has slipped down inc list 
of talking points among students ni ihe 
ciiy's polytechnic. 

impenoing doom, even disruption 
of their courses before Christmas, 
barely seizes their attention. Posters 
for union societies and entertainments 
far outnumber the terse statements of 
policy by the joint shop stewards' 
committee on the ;mlytcchnic’s 
noticeboards, while newspaper sports 
pages are more carefully scanned than 
stories of the latest closure rumour. 

“Students are now putting the clo- 
sure rumours they have picked up in 
the local press and on the radio out of 
their minds - they have heard it ail 
before," says umon president Paul 
Beesley. 

Students were, he thinks, reassured 
by rector John McKenzie’s assurances 
on resources and on external valida- 
tion given to a union meeting at the 
beginning of the year. 

That meeting, perhaps the largest in 
the union’s history and attended by 
some 2,000 students, affirmed the 


The crisis in 
Liverpool 


“We arc surviving at the moment," 
says Paul Beesley. “Wc are paying 
staff wages, which in turn keeps open 
the trading side of the union. But clubs 
and societies are operating on a shoes- 
tring budget provided fay their own 
members.'' 

With guaranteed loans from the 
National Union of Students and other 
student unions totalling more than 
£^,000, the union is confident it can 
pay wages for December and may be 
able to keep going longer, although it 
is nearing the limit its overdraft 
facility of £45,000 (reduced from 
£90,000 because of the crisis) and 
relying on bills from the Inland Re- 
venue, and for valued added tax and 
electricity among other creditors not 


being pressed. 

'll any of these came down heavily example tinkeriiu with the timetable - 
we would find ourselves in a ve^ whichmightconfflciwilhcondilioiisof 
difficult position," Paul Beesley said 

He makes no secret of his personal 

unkrn*s*supTOrt for the’eity council and support for the city council, although 
ite carapai^ for jobs and services. makes it clear he is not a full-blown 


If the students are sunguinc about 
the future, Ihc lecturers arc less so. 
They see the prospect of resource 
shortages hitting the teaching effort in 
the short tunn, and while they arc 
confident that these can be averted or 
overcome, fear that the long-term 
effect on morale will be damaging. 

And a legal problem rears its head. 
Members of Ihe main union, Ihc 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education have 
been advised that if they arc not paid at 
the end of November they cannot 
continue to teach - whatever their 
personal desire that students should 
not suffer. 

This bodes ill for one of the students 
main hopes - that teachers will follow 
the example of caretakers and work 
voluntarily if education is declared an 
emergency service. 

Equally there is no carte blanche to 
accept other contingency plans to 
miniWze the effect on students - for 


Because of its support for the 
Labour line, the union has not been 
pressing haid for its money from the 
dty - and as a result has found running 
its affairs extremely difficult. 


Militant suppcMer. Indeed on his IS- 


strong executive there is only one 
Militant nupporter — but with the 
exception or one Conservative and one 


Independent they aU back the counnl. 


service agreements. 

Willie many staff are privately out- 
raged nt Ihe rector’s decision to leave 
the polytechnic, their union leaders 
are anxious to convey the view that the 
institution’s future does not depend on 
him alone. 

“There is a lot of ill-feeling," one 
lecturer said. 


. . . while one player finds a new role 

A-nin hla mnlrnl lA rest with the cLt 




PJuj g change -ai&ft at Newcastle University have uncovered an appeal 
potter which was i^ued immediately after the First World Wari but 
would not look out of place today. 

Researchers invited to bid 
for joint defence grants 

Aiet..... 

By Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


Academic researchers have just over a 
inoiub to submit applications for the 
round of awards under the new 
joint grants scheme run by the Ministry 
of Defenre and the five research 
councils, formally announced this 
week. 

, ’nieMoDwillputup£Smlllionfrom 
ili£383 million annual research budget 
>0 pay for up to half the cost of grants 
vuch meet the research councils’ 
'uual peer review criteria and are in 
ueas with defence significance. 

University or college researchers 


'm have to attach a separate form to 
wrir normal grant appricarion signify- 
01^ tbeir interest in MoD cash. The 
ouoistry wdll yet the grants before the 
^MUKils' Bssebmeot, and offer a por- 
^ of the cost up to a maximum of 50 
|Kr cent. However, Mr Hugh Fish, 
chairman of the Natural Environment 
^earch Coundl who has written to 
hiuer education institutions with de- 
jaijs of the new scheme, said know- 
KQge of possible MoD support would 
not sway coundl «)mmittees. They 
Wuld make their normri judgement 
w Wentific quality, he said. 

The scheme was welcomed this 
by Mr Peter Brooke, undcr- 
l^etary at the Department of Educa- 
S^„and Science, and by Sir David 
rniUlps, ebairman of the Advisory 


for the Research Coundls. The 
relatively small sum pledged by the 
Mod to launch the seneme will make 


an appreciable difference if it Is not 
spread over too many areas, with many 
research council committees now re- 
jecting 30 per cent or more of grants 
rated the highest quality. 

Applications for the first round of 
awaros must be in by December 16 for 
grants starting in April next year, 
work for any of the five research 
councils is theoretically eligible. In 
practice, most of the money will go to 
researchers holding grants from the 
NERC or the Science and Enrineering 
Research Council. 

The MoD has listed 21 areas where 
applications will be especially wel- 
come. They include sensors, signal 
processing, electronics, space, acous- 
tics, aerodynamics and oceanography. 
'Ue work will be unclassified, and 
intellectual property rights will remain 
with the researchers, as is now stan- 
dard practice for research coun^ 
awards. Researchera will have to su^ 
mit final reports on tbeir work to tbe 
ministry as well as the relevant re- 
search council. , , , 

Mr Norman Lamont, minister ot 
state for defence procurement, said at 
the launch of the scheme the money 
available from tbe MoD side could be 
increased if it were suwessfiil. 

Ihe £S million spent by the nunistiy 
will be an addition to the £10 imlUon a 
year already spent on direded detoa 
pro ects in unWersities. ^°J* 
said the Oovemment would continue 
to examine ways In which 
sDcnding could coninbute t®w®«4 
Srintaining^he scientific capabihty of 
universities. 


by Karen Gold 

Mr John McKenzie, the present 
rector of Liverpool Polytechiuc, Is to 
bgcemfi the first head of the london 
Institute, the consortium of art and 
design colleges which officially comes 
Into existence on January 1, 1986. 

Mr McKenzie win not take up the 
post until tlte end of tMs financial 
year by which time Liverpool’s 1985 
(^is sliould be over. He was 
appointed to Liverpool In March 
1984, Just before the city council 
embarked on Its previous deficit 
^intgpt- « , 

The Institution he wlU head exists 
In 01 ^ at present. Its member 
coUeges Include fbr certain the art 
schools - Central, CamberweU, 
C h ftl sen and St MarHn’s - and three 
specialist coUeges: Fashion, Printing 
the college for the dIstribuUve 

trades. . « « ^ 

In addition, the London Crileu of 
Ehmltnre and Central Schoru of 
Speech and Drama are detating 
whether to join. Even without them tt 
will be tbe largest art and desigii 
Institution in Western Europe - with 
29 sites and over 6,000 students - and 
will be nudntalned by the Inner 
I^don Education Authority. 

Mr McKenzie, who went 1® Uvw- 
pool when its validation by the 



. Mr John McKenzie: Headhunted 


Council for National Academic 
Awards as well as Its finances were 
un^ threat, wDl have the Job of 
weldfog Ihe c^eeea together vrltbout 
losing tti^ IdenUtlee or reputations, 
in the foce of national pressnre to cot 
courses in art and dmign. 

He was headhunted, together with 
another shortlisted candidate from 
Industry, after two sets'of advertise- 
ments ftdled to attract applimfo 
with the experience ILEA requM,. 

Be is known to have been In- 
creasingly unhappy at Liverpool, as 
spending decMons were removed 


from his control to rest with Ihe city 
council. The polytechnic’s board of 
govNiiors recently passed a unani- 
mous motloD suppr^lng the poly’s 
r^l to manage Its own finances • 
som^lng Mr McKenzie was 
guanmlecd when he arrived there 
from Bolton Institute of H^her 
Education where he was principal. 

He lias a previous assoefation with 
one of the Imtitute’s speriaUst col- 
legesi he was head of business and 
general studies al the London Collie 
of Rrintliig from 1^5 lo 1978* 

Tbe c^ga lecturers’ union al the 
polytechnic attacked tbe timing of 
Mr McKenzie’s decision to leave as 
“unhripAil” and called for hJs depar- 
ture ”wltliout ilelay”. 

Natfhe officers foci that a collective 
leadership under an acting rector 
should be established to tackle file 
NAB submlsrion for 1986/87, next 
autumn’s CNAA Institutional review 
and the polytechnic’s own adminis- 
trative firework. 

But Mr John Nelson, one of the 
deans in the polytechnic’s manage- 
ment team, said that the corporate 
srele of leadmhip Instituted ny Mr 
hlcKenzle would he mulntaiucd. 

The chairman of the polylechulc 
gpvenuirs, Mr ^ul Luekock, said a 
seoi^ (hr a new rector would be set 
In motfon Immediately. 


Information gap poses ethnic study barrier 

, .. . ^ ftanatiMw .Iapivb wiaM nlmnat Mflllisivclv d 

Black community perceptions of fuM- 
er education prowsioD have been dis- 


torted by the serious "infonnation 

..■f. . . .... 


me community, two Further Educa- 
tion Unit-oommissloned survera In 
Bradford and south London have 

”]^^of infonnation about further 
education in general, about particu- 
1st coUeges and all but a narrow range 
of courses, constituted the major bar- 
rier for black people contemplatiu 
entry to the system, the reports found. 
In south London, where the three- 
was carried out by tbe 
OeSL), it was seen as 
B of an educational > 
eUte” who* possessed the necessary 
paper qualincations far entry. • 



Common to students, teachers, 
members and leaders of comraniuty 
groups was the perception that lack of 
academic qualiscations posed a bar- 
rier to study. In boroughs where 
unemployment Is above the national 
averam and rising, students inter- 
views held the conviction that FE 
courses were either irrelevant to their 
needs, or inaccessible. 

Overt racism was not found to be a 
barrier, but the survey did disclose a 
concentration of ethnic groups in cer- 
tain subject areas. 

Ic Bradford, the project was con- 
ducted by tbe Bradford and nkley 
Community College - an institution 
commit^ to tbe needs of the multi- 
cultural community it serves. Re^n- 


dents were almost exclusively drawii 
from the Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
communities. 

Misunderstanding was found to be 
the basic cause of the misperception 
am fwi g Asian girls and their parats 
that tlte college was an unsafe eiminn- 
ment, “full of temptations’’ and less 
controlled than school. 

The common ground covered by 
both projects, imd common findings- 
lack of Information, inappropnate 
marketing by colleges, apparent disen- 
min ation against Bthluc students in 
particular oounes - sets out a clear 
agenda for action by local edumtion 
authorities in consultation with black 
communities, said Mr Jack Mansell, 
chief officer of the FEU. 


w LBuiivu iiie scncQic wiu uims — — — 

Lf must stress need for cash, says v-c 

-v_ .. . . . . i^tiiament Its election abte boost in ™ 


^Jpen University must reinforce 
essaae to the O ' ‘ 


age to the 
•■ate rundin 


Wernment that 


IV ^WTwaasasevM* 

lUIIUllJK is needed to fulfil its 
lalrele in the l^s, says Dr John 


Attemot to implement Its election 
SSSJe bu?it is an economic norttense 



able boost in morale,, and gaw me 
mat personal satisfaction. I could not 
have wished tor stronger support from 
an independent body appomfed by the 
secretary of state.” ' ... 

TTie report says 


canb and inquirers were ^er . 
expected, and an encouragliig feature 
of 1984 was a lower proportion of 
students who finally decifaed pirns. 
The OU was fore ^to jreeze about 


Arts 


William 
Shakespeare's 
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TIIETI^fES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEf^TT 


Tories rethink cash priorities 



by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 


A unique Scoiiish project which uses 
miaocicctroiiics to Wip the handicap- 
ped wiJI end next March becsiusc of 
lock of funds. 

And Dr Phil Odor, researcher hi 
compu(in| and educaitan for the Edin- 
burg University prujeci, believes its 
search for finance has been hampered 
because no single oreanization has 
overall responsibility ror its mainte- 
nance. 

The CALL (Communication Aids 
for Learners in Lothian) centre was set 
up three ycara ara to help handicapped 
children and anulls to communicate 
using inicroeleclronic aids. It covers 
health, education and social work as 
well a.s being simullancouslyn research 
organization and service unit for the 
handicapped. 

Central Government has no funds 
for joint research and service work, 
says Dr Odor, anil there is no statutory 
mechanism for coJiaboralive binding 
by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, and Scottish Home and Health 
Department. 

Local Conservative MP Mr Alex 
Flelclier, former Scottish Oitice minis- 
ter for industry and educaljon, has 
tried to intervene, urging the Govern- 
ment to fund the project since 
approaches to local authorities and the 
pnvate sector have failed. 

The centre’s pump-priming funding 
came from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing Lothian region urban renewal unit, 
the Department of IVade and Indus- 
try, Edinburgh University and IBM. 

The centre has been largely depen- 
dent on a £35,000 research grant from 
the SED since the initial fon^ng ran 
out in March, but Scottish ^ucation 
minister Mr Alan Steward lias said the 
SED cannot finance the centre per- 
manently. 

"What concerns me more than any- 
thing Is what vrill'happen to fhe people 
involved after March, not just the 
handicapped but the toners end 
therapists,” Dr Odor told The TUBS, 


by Dnvid Jobbjns 
Sludunt demand dnnihi ik-tciiiiinc 
how money is iillocatcJ to universities 
und cnilcpcs, according tu a group of 
ntdieal Cnnscrvalivc MP.s. 

They argue ihni insiiluiions und 
courses which uiiraci ihc students 
should gel cash, rather than decisions 
over priorities being taken during 
"horseirailing" sessions in Ihc Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and other 
bodies. 

In a report published by the Con- 
servative Political Centre, the MPssay 
that central funding leads to 
bureaucratic decisions about where cuts 
must fall, made in the interests of the 
‘’producers’' rather than the needs of 
parents and students. 

“Students could either take a fee 
certificate with them to the university 
or college they chose and were 
accepted for, or the disbursement 
could be made centrally on Ihc basis of 


could be madcccnirallyon Ihc basisof in many other countries the aUeged 


numlicrs. Either way more resources 
would be nlliKuied l<> the courses and 
insrilutions which aitractcd the stu- 
dents ,ind less to those which did not." 

The shape and size of courses and 
insiiluiions would then be determined 
by the uctual wishes of students and 

E arenis rather than by decisions taken 
y highly placed individuals, according 
to the Mn. 

The proposal is part of a package 
covering education, health, employ- 
ment and housing, designed to widen 
indiindiial choice and' give the Gov- 
ernment the radical policies they be- 
lieve it needs to win the ne.xt general 
election. 

Several of the MPs have close links 
with the Federation of Conservative 
Students and are firmly on the right of 
the party. 

In their view the idea of student 
loans is far iroin dead and they say that 
in many other countries the allefied 


prublcniK liavc been satisfactorily 
solved. 

They say the Government should 
reduce the grant element of the 
maintenance award and increase the 

E roportion made available through the 
anKs as loans. This would encourage 
responsible decision-making and low- 
er students’ dependence on their pa- 
rents. 

“It elevates the importance of higher 
education and introduces economic 
and commercial calculation into de- 
cisions made about it," they claim. 

The M^, who include Mr Michael 
Fallon (Darlington); Mr Michael For- 
syth, (Stirling), Nr Neil Hamilton, 
(ration) ana Mr Gerald Howarth, 
(Cannock and Burntwood) also call for 
action on the political activities of 
publicly-funded student unions. 

No Turning Back: Conservative Poli- 
tical Centre, 32 Smith Square London 
SWl 3HH. Price £1.95. 


Autism centre 
opened at poly 

An international autism infant,, 
centre has been established b? 12 
National Autist c 




ChwqMsne to toast the entente cordlale as the Univmity of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Mfh the LUle-based gntml ecoht the Instltut Industrlel du Nord. Pictured (ft‘om left) 
Protossor Madan Singh, UMIST principal, Professor Harold Hankins with IDN’s Scientlflc Director 
Pierre Borne and secretary-general Patrice SenUclay. 


maceutical ’sciena^ » 

contains details of research, bojte 
articles on autism for use by S 
chers and teachers, ^ ^ 

Heating halved 

Heating bills on a typical 
bedroom hou.se have been hal^ ^ 
Open Univerrity researchers ftindS 

5?" “d Englwerlu 

CouncU. They ^ high iSSj 
Insuiotiou, solar heating and effkiM 

gas boUers In trials on 177 hS^ 

achieve average savings of £11? 

NUS referendum 

Glasgow university students will hold j 
referendum next IHiesday on ailm. 
ing to the National Union of Studtnk 
A general meeting voted for tbe [^ 
ferendum by 400 to 3S). Glasgow is ih 
only Scottish university which hu 
never been affiliated to the NUS 
Currently only three of ScotlWi 
eight universities, Aber^eo, 
and Strathclyde, are in the uol^, 

Engineering prize 

The Coimcil for National Academic 
Awards has instituted a avird 
for the best engineering project d^ 
si^cd by a student or group e/ 
sludents on CNAA degree conrstt, 
The award, named after fonner 
council chairman Sir Denis Roob, 
chairman of British Gas, Is fn ■ 
project which moat aptly maitiKS 
design with practical engloeeriflf. 

SERC’snewman 

Mr Robert Horton, a maiiagiiig<&ret- 
tor of British Petroieum, has bea 
appointed to the Science and Eo- 

f ineering Rcseorch Counclt to replace 
ir Francis Tombs, who has becciue 
chairman of the Adviso^ Cfoundl for 
Applied Research and development. 


MSC stands firm on area boards structure Dismissal case goes to Lords 

The Manpower Services Comniissioa Aiaumenta in auDDort of oreater mant of the kwv.vmi- vrs p. iimii .. — . . . . .. . ® . _ _ . 


The Manpower Services Comniissioa 
has voted to retain the structure and 
compodboo of Its network of 55 area 
lUBDpower boards, thwarting a bid by 
local authorities and education sei^ 
vices for extended representation and 
an executive say in the supendtion of 
Youth Training Schemes. 

The unanimous decUon means 
TUC and CBl representatives «ill 
continue to outweigh local authority 
and education sector representatives, 

The vuUnre b dead. Old news. But 
absorbed In present controversies 
we forget the relevance of the old. 
When Rhodes Boyson was pressbg 
for vouchers to be Included in ihe 


Aigumenta in support of greater 
autouomy for the boards were cousi- 
dered but rejected on the grounds that 
gains atidng from a fbmal change in 
executive status would be minimal. In 
spite of criticisms that tbe boards tove 
acted as little more than a rubber 
stamp for MSC and government deci- 
sions, it was felt the introduction of 
executive accounlabili^ would under- 
mine the MSCg role. 

Priority tasks include the develop- 


ment of the two-year YTS as well as 
promotion of the m^s equal oppor^ 
tunity poU^. 

The MSC has approved recom- 
mendatioos that boarw should Uaise 
with youth members of loc^ YTS 
progrrame review teams at least twice 
a year; that board chairmen should 
submit an annual progress report to 
the MSC chdrman; that Al^'s 
should be able to detenulne their own 
priorities to fit iocri requirements. 


The House of Lords is to have (he final 
say over whether a court of law or the 
university visitor has the ultimate au- 
thority to decide the question of a 
lecturer’s unfair dismissal. 

The appeal to the Law Lords follows 


a judgment tw the C^urt of Appeal 
Buinst Bradford Universj^, which 
claims that Miss Brenda Thomas, a 
lectarer who was allegediy dismissed in 
Febmary 1983, shomd have her case 
heard by the visitor - in Bradford’s 



1979 mnnl^to (what did happen to 
Ihose pflot schemes?) I hai^ be- 
lieved In it as a practice proposi- 
tion. Why shouldn’t the customer 


have mor« any? P^iit power docs 
uot need vouchers. At Ihe very 
least, schoot-home relationships 
drastically need improving. Most 
parents never make more than a 
token vbit to a scliool and the 
.nudority remain totally unaware of 
what b beltm taught, by what 
methods. Ana the National Union 
of Teoriiers imist be the onfy 
teaching force In the world that 
does not want parenb to help fond 
Iniprovemchb. 

But there was - and still b - n case 
for a more formal transfer of 
responsibllilles to parents. What 
has become of the proposab to ^ve 
them the mRjorlty on school gov- 
erniitt bodies? Tlie educntlonal 
estabushment of teaching unions 
asid ofOebb, local and central ones, 
have it all cosily carved up asid Ih^ 
have won the battle to preserve 
their control. Has ihb Incestuous 
world proved Ibelf by resulb? 

A nd effieri of Ihe parent- 
teachers’ dbpnte b the deterlora- 
tloB b scbooi-lioine rdattonshlps. 
The tcqMicrB.mlght of.courseihpyc 


The lesson teachers have to learn 



eidoyed greater support fh>m pa- 
rents IT schooMioine relatloiulups 
had been closer all along. They are 
misleading themselves, however, If 
they hna^ that parenb’ anger b 
directed only at the Government. 
For a long time now the regard b 
which teachers were held when my 
father was a headmaster has been 
erodbg. 

There b an Iro w to thts dispute - 
fonght by the NUTto saf^ard the 
status quo, It has made the public 
more aware of the Inadequacies ^ 
the present system. They are more 
conadous tu .the case n gaiiMt 
teachers. Certainly, they hare 
taken on board the foct that the 


Her Mail’s Inspectors, but ev- 
ery HMI report docs say that 
teachers expect too Uttb horn their 
popUi. And I doubt whether the 
psme recruitment end poor trab- 
114 of tbe 1960s ta doing ether than 

worsen the standards b the Bchoob 

today, 

Thb ‘industrial** (Uspute (what 


teachers are rcbtlvely underpaid, 
compared with the police. But they 
know that the quaufy Is not gdod 


enough ond they now see that pay 
can be linked to assessment of 
performasicc. One asked me the 
other day whether a newspaper 
report was true which said that only 
one b four teachers was up to n 
good enoisgh standnrdiJ. ao»noit : 
know whether that b the vbw of 


^ M»a«a mWUVlUlV 

a41u8tiDent that the Brltbh school 
system b having to undergo. The 

upltau are delayuu the ndbrmsitton 

that must come. Is that b foct the 
real 1 ^ 1 ^ purpose of their 
te^tein tUs pay dispute? 

*■ shsolutely 
ri^t to Insist that there can be no 

0“ pay nnlll 
the teachbg unions foce up to 
«*»Wy. The pity of It b 
package had been 
HSISI* fe“"h terms at the end of 
?** ???■ *i"“ nut might have 
SE* £ *25®!**e to wSSas ihj 


If Sir Keith was not constructive 
enough early enough, the unions 
have no excuse now for being so 
CBvalbr. The offer made to them b 
September bereasOs all salary 
s^es. Those on scale one have had 
tnnr maxfanum increased by 23 per 
cent with specif promotional 
opportnnltles that could well b- 
creaw levels by 41 per cent. There 
m to be 74,000 extra promotions 
offered with new responsibility 
ouowa^. Heads wouldrecelve on 
18 per cent at least. The 
package, costing £ 1^4 bUllon over 
tour ware on top of whatever b 
negoti ated each year on pay b 
somdhbg that teachers could 
accept b principle. 

“““ hack to whether 


n«i1y7percenl.ltfailIlahMdrf 

hepf teac^’ ahead of prices. 


case, the Crowii. The unlviwiy B 
arguing that Miss Thomas's clans 
B^inst unfair dismissal dealt witji a 
breach of proccdufal sten and 1 
breach of natural justice, both of wua 
sliould come under the realm of tM 
university visitor. 

. But lawyers acting for Miss ThraB 
claim that part of her appeal ag^ 
dismissal is Justifiable in law, 
puts her case outside the viuwci 
jurisdiction. 

took place before Labour had ^ 
left omce-as a result of the 
inflation of those years. And uww' 
Houghton-type settlements IJW' 
selves helped to trigger wage tafia* 
tion. . 

The real Issue is the W 
reorganize teaching. Promotion w 
able teachers must be 

better spedalbt Inducements w 
needed throughout the sala^ 
as school rolG continue to fM. 

There b a genuine malaise ta jW 
Rhoob and ft needs to be 
Jobtly and conslructlvciy. 1 
tempera are up but Ihe tlfflf^ 
anived when Mntinued dlsrupW® 
begins to look like an Irre^TC 
wlUingness to damage ' 

careers. It cannot be In t&e naUon » 
long-term interest to opt WJ" 
simple pay expedience of this jw 
only. It would merely throw cm* 
dren into turmoil again next yew 
tbe year after. . u.f 

We need a belter paid, 
status and performance-orient . 
teMhlng profession together m 
the whoie nature, pmcHc* 
content of education re'tbougn(< 
Sir Keith has changed o?tf ^ 
years, tbe NUT b unfortunate!^ 
the same old lumbering cart nor» 

Keith Hampsoo 


The author is Cons*< 
Leeds Nm^^West, 


^TtMESHICtlEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 8.11.85 
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Public lending hit by local authority cuts, says report 

C.rolyn Dempster w.nfir.'. hi.h .ntl Ih. .HkIv Sni-.ii;i.ii.ii 1 v n'fnaniTJtH hv Inc.'il Hii- rlhnic nnd minnr 


Three’s company, 
four’s a crowd 

TTie eternal quest for political ba- 
becomes ever more elusive in 
Say's three-or-is-it-fpur party sys- 
vice chancellors found to 
cost during iheir recent London 
conference on me alternative Green 

^Srodueiog the day’s political 
forum, chairman Maurice Shock 
(Leicester vice chanallor) asked Pe- 
er Brooke (Con), Gifes Radiw 
(Lab) and Anne Sofer (SDP) to join 


Public library resources and services 
have been severely affected by Gov- 
ernment-imposed financial restraints 
on local autnorities, a major indepen- 
dent survey week has revealed. 

The study Public Libraries in Metro- 
po/i7an Areas conducted by Capital 
Planning Information on behalf or the 
Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities discovered a 20 per cent reduction 
in public access and the deteriorating 

t irovision of material resources direct- 
y linked to the cutbacks. 

While public demand for library 


services remains high, and (he study 
shows an increase in cfncicni manage- 
ment, libraries arc not expanding into 
areas such as new technology as rapid- 
ly as needs dictate. Staffing and Ihc 
state of library buildings nave also 
been hit by the constraints according to 
Ihc study findings. 

The study was commissioned be- 
cause of the AMA's concern over 
possible lost opportunities and wasted 
potential in a period dominated by 
increasing economic and social prob- 
lems. “Ine impression I get is of a 
service whose importance is becoming 


incrcasiiwly recognized by local hu- 
Ihnriiics hut one \^ich is bcingiiitolur- 
alily sirutched by increasing demands 
from the public and constraints on 
icsnurccs”, stated Mr John Cornwell, 
chaimian of the AMA’s arts and 
recreation committee. 

in its endeavour to produce a ba- 
lanced view of the state of public 
libraries, the report avoids a simplistic 
catalogue of cuts, and highlights im- 
provements and developments. 
Among these is the marked rise in 
provision of special services to users 
with pnrticular needs ~ noticeably 


Libraries ‘bearing brunt’ 


liimon stage. The three protagonists 
rose from their seats in the audience, 
as did the immediately recognizable 
Gcracnt Freud (Lib, bemuMd). 

Blushing conference organizers 
immediately scrambled to hoist an 
etlra chair on stage, thereby averting 
a fascinating poutieal version of a 
well-known party game. Finally all 
four pundits (each with a chair) were 
given five minutes to address the 
audience. 

Mr Freud, visibly relieved, even 
bad the grace (cheek?) to thank the 
organizers for giving the Alliance 
"two bites of the cherry”, and went 
onto admit that he agreed -surprise, 
surprise - with everything Mrs Sofer 
bad had to say. 

But there was at least one cynical 
member of the audience. Found on 
oae of the chairs at the end of the 
conference was the following 
liroerick; 

To Sir Keith the VCs say No! 

Your Green Paper's the my we 
won't go, 

(Vto vee need is resources, 

Mon cash for our courses, 

Mott status and more status quo. 

The leaving 
of Liverpool 

Not a deluge maybe, but more than 
a trickle. Crisis-ridden Liverpool 
lost not one but two of Its top 
education men this week: 
polytechnic director John McKen- 
zie to the new London Institute; and 
the city's chief inspector for 
schools, Tony Smith, also to the 
Inner London Education Author- 
ity, as chief Mhools inspector. The 
two may or may not be reassured by 
tbe comments of city council leader 


hearing about the London Job. 
'You’ll never work In Liverpool 
again”, he said. 


// not an arm, Leicester Polytechnic 
HvuM wllHngly give a leg to recover 
iti only genuine skeleton. Two days 
ofier a story in a national newspaper 
wout the high price and growing 
portage of real bones, thieves 
ofoke into the polytechnic's life 
tciences building ana stole its prize 
specimen. It ‘should be easier to 
wentify than most: it had ony one 


Hypothetical 

exercise 

^ you penalize an institution that 
™ longer exists? King’s College 
Ltmdon was one of 14 institutions 
Rhieving tbe least sought-after dis- 
^ctloD m higher education - inclu- 
tion on the Economic and Social 
Research CouneirB blacklist for fati- 
ng to persuade doctor^ students to 
®offlplete their theses. 

But King's has merged with Queen 
Elizabeth and Qiels^ Colleges, and 
foe new institution's aggregate com- 
ptetiOD rates are above the magic 10 
cent. However, the arithmetl- 
^ns in the Strand are bedglog their 
OTi appeal, in case tim ^uld 
down the bar on the whole 
fosUtotioD. The original ESRC fi- 
^es for Kio^s are wrong loo, they 

“y. 


by Peter Aspden 
University libraries bear the brunt of 
the Government's sudden and short- 
term changes of course in higher 
education policy, which have a "cntic- 
al effect’' on university funding, claims 
a national libraries' organization. 

Ibe Standing Conference of- 
National and university Libraries 
(^ONUL) made the statement in its 


response to Ihe Jarratt report on 
efnaency, adding that library fundiug 
was particularly affected by changes in 
planning horizons, late budgeting deci- 
sions and by crises in toe overall 


funding of universities. 

It said that libraries were especially 


Social course 
forced to close 

Financial pressures have brought ab- 
out the closure of a postgraduate social 
work course at Leeds University. 

Ibe one-year course offered by the 
department of adult and continuing 
education will finish next year. But the 
department will maintain its interest in 
social work, and intends to strengthen | 
its continuing education programme in 
the field. 

Many local uendes and the 
nationally based Central Goubdl'for 
Education and Training in Social I 
Work appealed to the university to 
retain the course, but lost week the 
university senate voted to proceed. 

The course came under scrutiny as 
part of the university's overall financial 
review. Additionally, it has been 
adversely afiecte^ by the cutback on 
extramural fuiidins imposed by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

Closure has come about at a lime 
when two of ihc four staff posts on the 
programme have fallen vacant. Ten 
years ago eight academics were in- 
volved and the course attracted about 
100 students. Now student numbers 
are down to about 25 a war. 

But Professor Stuart Marriott, head 
of the department of adult and con- 
tinuing eoucatlon, said the course had 
provM valuable as a source of recruit- 
ment among older people entering 
sociri work fo>m other spheres. 


prone to cuts, as they represented one 
of the more clearly identifiable larger 
sums available in a university's bud^t 
after staff salaries, rates, building and 
other essentially committed expendi- 
ture has been earmarked. 

The association also called for the 
establishment of a University Grants 
Committee libraries committee. 

It said that such a committee could 
provide detailed advice to the UGC on 
the adequacy of funding for libraries, 
on the scope for collaboration between 
institutions, and upon the special tech- 
nical developments which were essen- 
tial for tbe proper rationalized growth 
of the university library and informa- 


tion system. 

The SCONUL statement urged (he 
Committee of Vice Chfliicellars and 
Principals to take a greater initiative in 
setting up tral^ng courses for senior 
library staff. 


ethnic and minority groups. 

This is ill line with the Library 
Association’s promotion of such ser- 
vices formally presented in a policy 
statement in (he House of Commons 
this week. 'The statement "Library and 
Information 5erv/c« for our Multi" 
cultural Society", compiled and laun- 
ched in conjunction with the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality, is directed at 
all librarians and contains wide-rang- 
ing recommendations on staffing, 
training and Ihe professional pre- 
paredness of librarian students to cope 
with the cultural needs of different 
communities. 

The LA proposes that services 
should consuU with local ethnic com- 
munities, ascertain the nature and 
needs of the population utilizing the 
resources, and encourage ethnic 
minority groups to make full use of the 
facilities. 

As regards staffing, the association 
advises people with ethnic minority 


# Sussex Universiw has said it cannot 
implement many of the reforms urged 
in the Jarratt re^rt without increasing 
its spending on university administra- 
tion. It solo in a council paper that (he 
Jarrait proposals on strenmiining plan- 
ning and revising budgetary proce- 
dures would require ti significant in- 
aeasc in the financial and general staff 
of the university’s estates section. 


Deans call for leeway 
on embryo research 


The deans of Britain’s medical schools 
have called for a revision of the 
Waniock report on human fertilization 
and embrwlogy, which they say 
should allow some rescaren on 
embryos beyond the 14th day after 
fertilization. 

They say that since 1982, when the 
report called for a ban- on such re- 
seardi, work on human embryos has 
resulted in advances in medical know- 
ledge and understanding in a number 
of areas other than human fertility. 

“Whereas no current research is 
likely to be impeded \3y tbe 14-day 
rule, particulars in relation to the 
management of fertility problems, 
rapid progress in knowledge of growfo 
f^Bctors, environmental factors, in 
organogenesis and the precise ori{^ of 
developmental abnormaljties raises se- 
rious questions of revision in the 
foreseeable iiiture”, they said. 

The Wnraock report recommended 
that research on human embryos 
beyond the 14tli day after fertilization 
should be a matter for prosecution. 

But the medical deans, who re- 
ported to the Committee of Vice 
^ancellors and Principals, said this 
was an over-restrictive view, and that 
the licensing authority established to 
1 police such activities should have the 

1 power to 1^6 exceptions to the rule. 



Wantocki report aulhor 


Tlieir report said tiiat progress in the 
uoderstaitolng of growQi 'rictors. had 
made e reduction in diseases in human 
etnbrybsllikely in tite fbiteeeable fu- 
ture. ^It is also becoming apparent that 
undeistandlng the genetic component 
in some, coquumi cusorders mf^t be 
developed by further research on hu- 
man embryos.” 

Universities recognized that the 14- 
day rule would nonnaJly be accepted, 
and supported the need to establitii a 
liceusing authority to overlook tbe 
controversial area. 

The deans also said that in vitro, 
ferdlizaiion was still a fairly new 
development, with a low success rate. 


ployineut of stafi at all levels literate m 
^glish but with skills appropriate to 
the needs of the ethnic population, and 
the integration of Mtvices and mate- 
rials for ethnic and cultural minorities 
into the basic library service. 

Basic race and cultural awareness 
truining should be part of the curricu- 
lum in profesuonal education and 
training programmes. 


Call for new 
priorities 

Research in process engineering 
should focus more on saviim energy 
and on making new chemicals and 
materials, according to a new report 
from Ihe Science and Enpneering 
Research Cfouncil. 

A working party of tiw SERC's 
process enpneering committee wants 
anemic researclwrs to apply for 
supp^ in a new set of prion^ areas 
outuned in the report. TTiesc areas, 
rangliig fora separation processes to . 
enhanced oil recovepr. are likely to be 
considered for special support. 

The process engineering committee 
is one of nine committees answering to 
the engjneering board and now awards 
grants wortii over £11 million a year. 

eominltiee has seen a fall in 
apitiications and the new report is a bid 
for what the working party calls “a 
substantial injection offun^ by the 
engineering board or council”. 

The working party, chaired by Pro- 
fessor John Tuomas of Bath Umverti- 
ty, argues that the process industries 
are among the largest and most suc- 
cessful industrial Motors in Ihe UK. 
But long-term research is needed to 
keep us competitive with companies 
overseas. 

Process Ei^ineeiing Research Oppor- 
tunities. Flree from SERC, roiaris 
House, North Star Avenue, Swindon, 
WUtshue. 


Academic slates officials 
after lecturer is detained 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
An Edinburgh Univ^ty academic 
has attacked tbe immigration amhoi^ 
ities for lack of inforaatlon alwut a 
Pakistani lecturer detained to a 
month in an isolation hospital and then 
returned to Petoan. 


idles departraeot 
aster of autiness 
amme,istowrite 


Indiriduals were ^ven the opportunity 
to contact anyone they wantrt. 

However, Dr Henley claims w 
Mohammed was held effectively in- 
communicado since he had accew only 
to a pay phone, and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, as is standard practice, will not 
accept transfer djargcsMlIs. 

Pakistan embassy officials who vi- 
sited Mr Mohammed a fortnight after 
hta aiirival found he had no money. 
His whereabouts, were disrowred 


in business adnuniswanra »i 

din Zakarlya University in Paktat^, 

““ iSpSLm theianie d.y, but 

«hea 'tU< MPP'irt i*!'. . ■ 


Heathrow after a month's treatment. 
wTh era was no medical reason for him 
to go back to Pakistad." . 

Mohammed never deaied im- 
migration, and retting to wH 

O^ber 25. Dr Henley had toW ^th 
Mr Mohammed add the Mtistan 

wbasiy that EdinbwghjvouM 

^ neri October If he 

to letuni' tf he po iqnger'reqi^ 

nedidal Ireatoedt;- ; ; ^ , 


CALL FOR PAPERS 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
folntl/wlth the UniversItyofSouth CarolimandtheSRHE 

presents 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE FIRST YEAR EXPERIENCE IN 
HIGHER education 

to be held at the Polytechnic’s City Campus 
7- II July 1986 

Papers and workshops an now solldMl OIK 

* Course Design * Student Wetfiuv 

* Induction * Retention and Attrition 

* Non-Traditlonal Students * Research and Steff Development j 

Par details, prwaytadon proposal forms and re^saation /, 

ferrns, contact: X ' ■ 

Chris de Winter Hebron / 

1^86 \ntffmattomd Conference on FfE ' ' 

faulty of Humanities 

Neweasde upon Tyne Myteedtnlc /inillLMTn^ 

Sandyhrd Road _ 

NewcasdeuponTyte j 

NEt 8ST - 

Telephone: (0632) 326002 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMQ^ 






Merging into 
a transbinary 
gloom . . . 

Repotls In (he educational pre«s In 


Brooke urges ‘visible improvements’ 


recent weeks have antlclpatra prop* 
oaais for a merger between Keeic 
University and North StalTordshlre 
PfdytechnJc to create a new univer- 
sity which it la expected will be 

E roposed by (he working party look- 
ig into future rclallnnsliips belwcen 
the two tnstllutioDS. It seems likely 
that almost all principal Interests' 
Involved in higher education in the 
areA will oppose such a proposal; 
certainly (he National Assodatlon of' 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, on the basis of past 
experience, has the most substantial 
reservations nboul the educational 
Implications In the present flnanclal 
climate. 

We are now In a belter position to 
assess (be capital and recurrent costs 
of transferring Jnstllutlons from (he 
public to the university sector. Ex- 
perience In Norlbcrn Ireland shows 
that In a similar merger sitnallon, 
where student numbers in each sec- 
tor were broadly sbnilar, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee costed (he 
additional capital hinds needed at 
£4.8 million and Its report Is already 
more than a year old and would need 
updating for biflallon. 

Recurrent costs have now been 
belter exemplified following (be pub- 
lication by the D^artment of Educa- 
^n and Science of the fkiudlug 
dUtereotiab between the two sectors. 
On top of the allocation for research 
which enhances the nnlvcrslty unit of 
resource <ie ftinding per student 


I flic resipnnsi' cif iiriivcrsilics in iliu 
cxivriiul prubsnrcs iiii[K>SL'd nn ihcm in 
I recent years has heen '‘rciniirkiiblc", 
' said ihc uii<lcr‘^ucri‘lary nf stale fur 
higher cduciilion, Mr Puivr Rronkv, ul 
the coiifcrcncv'b political fiiruin. 

He confirmed tlic Govcrnmciii be- 
lieved ihu British uiiiversily system to 
Ik: the best in the M-nrJd. "But however 
good it is, it is uur duly to try and make 
ir even belter, ” he added. 

“Universities must icarn indeiil with 
realities, and 1 am pleased that they 
have taken steps on AS levels, and that 
their attitude to industry is sliowing 
signs of improvement. I recognize the 
strain which external pressures have 
imposed on you ail. ano your response 
has been remarkable,'' he told the 
conference. 

But he repeated the remarks made 
by the Secretary nf State, Sir Keith 
Joseph, In vice cnanceMnrs earlier this 
year, that they needed to convince a 
far wider cnnstitucncy than the De- 
partment of Education and Science, or 
even the Government. “1here are 
others on whom you need to impress 
I your case," he said. 

Rcfcnin| to the Jarratt rcrort on 
efficiency in universities, Mr Brooke 
stressed it was important that any 
changes made by universities were 
j visible to the country as a whole. On 
I academic standards, he said that he 
would fed far happier when he saw an 
improvement in iW spelling and punc- 
tuation of student scripts, 

Mr Giles Rndicc, Labour's shadow' 
education spokesman, said liis party 
had made a better job of putting the 
case for higher education than the 
universities nad. He promised that a 
future Labour Bovernment would res- 
tore level Funding, but added; “Uni- 
versities must move closer to their 
communities, and acknowledge their 
roie as local, as well as national and 
international institutions". 

The 1990s, he claimed, were a 
luiique opportunity to widen access to 
higher education for IS-year-olds, and 
bnng more mature students into the 
system. “Higher education must adapt 
itself to chajigiiig needs,'' he stressed. 
Mr Radice also called for a more 
'accountable and democradc manace- 








Party platform: Maurice Shock (left) with Giles Radice, Clement Freud, Anne Sofer and Peter Brookt 


was no good wailing until things got 
belter before increasing investment in 
higher education. “It must be done 
beTorc things get better," he said. 

He pressed for a common admis- 
sions system for all institutions, which 
would help to build “bridges and 
ladders" between advanced and non- 
advanced education. 

Mr Maurice Shock, the CVCP chair- 
man, concluding the conference, said 
the university system had a very high 
level of quauty, but conceded that it 

The Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals last week held 
a conforence In London on the 
Government's Green Paper on 
higher education, as a prelude to 
its own response, which will take 
the form of an “^tcmatlve” pap- 
er doe in the New Year. Peter 
Aapden and Ngaio Crequer re- 
port on the conference, which 
Included sessions on universities' 
output, research and its applica- 
tion, and a political forum featur- 
ing representatives foom all four 
parties. 


might be too narrowlj[ focused. "Wc 
should pay more attention to the world 
in which our students have to enter, 
and more attention to continuing 
education and the re-training of stu- 
dents," he said. 

. He said that in 10 years’ time , young 
.executives in indusin should be sitting 
on university councils, and that mem- 
bers of universities should be non- 
executive directors on boards, as a 
means of cementing the collaboration 
between universities and industry. 



■mum luiUHitK m muuchv -BccouniBDie sho oemocratlc manage- ia a a au aw 

SJSsiLtsawS Call for greater flexibility 


liiKu Hiiy ii'HUB uniun ^ ^ ^ 

SSS Quality of teachers ^paramount 


£500 disparity In fondlng tor 
purposes to the disadvan- 
t^ of the rabllc sector. However 

K n add up the figures, the Incrense 
reaourees needed Is very substan- 
flal parllculBrly when compared to 
the ad^onal sum of £12 mlUlon I 
currently being added to public sec- I 
tor resources to meet the presslii| 
needs of the 29 polytechnics and 
other colleges in the rest of England. 
The present record of (his Govern- 
ment does not suggest it would be 
wttlhig to ii^ect a ‘snbstadllal sum 
without a sigweant return. None of 
this spells good news for those In- 
volved In wtaer insHlntlon. 

Apart foom the obvious concern 
for Job losses which any trade union 
must have, the educational consequ- 
ences of dio proposed merger are 
more worrying. The public sector has 
a well known and established tradl- I 
don of provision on a part-Umo ns 
well as a ftiU-tIme basis and of 
providing courses at a vorieto of 
levels and tiiese arc not pnrt of the 
tyi^al paltorn of university work. 
Even were thw to be carried forward 
into a merged msdtutlou, the concern 
for research postoraduate courses 
and other areas of nniverslty provi- 
sion would provide significant com- 
petition for resources already pro- 
jected to decline in real terms over 
(he next few years. Good Intentions 
(and even phnnes In university char- 
ters! are no guarantee when foced 
with a bleak nnancld future. . 

There Is such a currail policy 
vaennm in respect of the binary line 
that It leaves the way open for a 
varied of Initiatives to be sponsored 
by lo^ or even national biterest 
groups. It was an area of conspicuous 
weakness In the advice on hfoher 
education which both the National 
Advism-y Body and the UGC ten- 
dered to the Government and It Is a 
wesknoss lyhich the Green Paper 
does nothing to rectify. We look 
fonvard with interest, but a great 
deal of scepticism, tosee whethw (he 
report of (he working party makes 
any conlrtbuUon to niis area. 

Jean Bocock 

The author Is easislant secretary for 
higher echicaiion at Natfke, 


Comndttee. 

Ms Anne Sofer, the SDP education 
representative, said the Government 
should take an “unashamedly expan- 
donlat view" of higher educadon, and 
should be encouraging 16-year-old8 to 
stay in full-time educalLon. 

She said a meaningful shift towards 
science and engincenna could not be 
achieved without a ramcal refoim in 
curricula and examinations In secon- 
dary schoola. The shortue of gradu- 
ates would spell trouble for the coun- 
try’s economy in the long nin, she 
added. 

Mr Qeihent Freud, speaking for the 
liberal Party, (old the conference It 


Too many graduates entering tiic pro- 
fessions find the transition painfol, 
said Mr Alan Hardcastle, senior part- 
ner, Peat Marwick Mitchell and Co. 

Mr Hardcastle, who is immediate 
past president of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants, called on higgler 
education to be more flexible and 
more representative to the needs of 
Industry and commerce. 

His profession was the largest single 
provider of business training in tms 
country but he was not convinced feat 
higher education {ully recognized their 
needs, or was meeting those needs it 
saw as being os important. 

He said there were now 38 universi- 


ties which ofiered a degree course fully 
relevant to the profession’s demands 
but there were “notable exceptions” 
among some of the best universities. 
“We must continue to fish in their pool 
but they have no overt commitment to 
the business world - how long can tins 
continue?" 

He said one in 10 of all graduates 
became accountants nnd one in five of 
the maduate output of Oxford and 
CambridK became accountants. 

An anti-business culture in the uni- 
versities and sixth form still had a very 
dama^iig effect. He called for a closer 
and more responsive relationship be- 
tween universities and the professions. 


Universities are most relevant to in- 
dustry os the educators and motivatora 
of the young men and women who 
would shape ue industry of tomorrow, 
snid Mrs Sara Morrison, executive 
director of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Pot this role to be successful, the 
quality and motivation of the teachino 
staff was paromouut, 

“One could say the most important 
Justification for maintaining a strong 
bnsic and strategic rescach in pure and 
applied science and engineenng is to 
l^vide the environment in which 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
education can flouiish,” ahe sold. 

Research also provided an impor- 
tant bridge llnuug industry and 


Bca^. Mm . Morrison warned research set demands on the balance ' P“" 

against redeploying the decreasing between breadth and depth in the academic engUMnn* 

amount of money devoted throu^ undergraduate education of scientists ****> 8® industry.* 

resemh counts and the Univei^y and engineers. Mr Wood, founder 

grants Committee away from basic and „ , eJIl- 

strategic academic rewarch. expect to change their ati 

j , specialization more than once during **»« Oxford Instruments Group 

If redepl(^ to expand applied tneir working lives. They needed a univeiritles needed to appreclait ® 

rere^ and developmMt it could at solid and broad education and "inter- Intellectual os well as 

bej have a TOrginal short-term be- face" skilU. advantages of linking with eoj 

neat . . . (but) would damage the . . . , naniM He attached some ol 

educational system and underoune the Mornson was encouraged by 

ndd and lona-term applied R & D ^ ^ more gi% into 2^uSv« ^ 

capabihty of me country -since Indus- «*®nce and e^ne^ng “but the cur- 

try cannot be expected to maintain domination of senior not^y enough attenllM 

science," academic posts m sdence and en- research, and ®ver-emphBS^. g, 


Drop the 
snobbery 
slur - v-c 


The Govemraeut should stop "bec> 
toring*’ universities about their 
alleged anti-business snobb^ sod 
acknowledge their efiorts to iscfclt 
the problems of technology Iraihfrr, 
'said the vice chancellor of Manefas- 
ter University, Professor Mark Rlcti' 
mond. 

He pressed the Goverameol le 
affirm the central role of unlTHsItta 
In carrying out pure research Id thh 
country, and to make clear that tb( 
continuation of that work was of lh( 
utmost importance In the long rua. 

*lt should also recognize lbs! r 
are doing a great deal oifuDdameohl 
applied work, which is of IhemlKt 
importance, and that we are onritip- 
iiig good relations with ind«t 7 ud 
commerce. There are mqjor 
ties in the area of technology tniS' 
fer, but it should be acknowledgd 
that universities are serious In tbeir 
Intention to do somelbing about it.* 

He snid that the Green Piper, 
instead of being enthusiastic abo^ 
the excellence of most research h 
universities, “praised us with m 
damns’’. Universities still hadai^ 
way to go In coUaboratiog wni 
industry, but they needed to maw 
sure that they protected whai « 
already good aoout tbein aa tuj 
made progre&s. 

Professor Richmond said Ibm 
was clear evidence Ihot for a periwu 
the 1950s and 1960s, it was reg^ 
as “/ii/rarfig and faintly Immor^ w 
scientific research to soD Its 
•irith the capitallsl system. 

"But that simply no longer applJ«' 
Our best students now go Into lndu> 
try and commerce, and w« wn 
dlfflcuity in recrultlug “5! 

. pure research. Our best en^J® 

not stay in academic engineeniii' 
they go Into industry." 

Mrlllartin Wood, founder aJ 
former non-executive ohalnnu 
(he Oxford Instruments GwuP} *?. 
universities needed to apP*^‘!jj 
Intellectual as well as 
advantages of ilnktog 
panles. He attached some 


tty cannot be expected to maintrin 
b(^ science," 

The rate of technolraical change 
aM the increasing need for loteidlsS- 
pUnary teams to perform competitive 


SS WI launches college appeal Marconi signs 

the Natto^ ^cision.io laun^a £1 railtionaDnsBi has signed an aareemeiit with 


Closure of an adult education college 
In Oxfordshire has been averted by a ' 
decision . to launch a £1 railUon appeal 
for cash to fond emntlal rept^ work. ' 
Denman College at Marcham is 
owned and administered by the 
National Fbderaiion of Women's Insti- 
tutes. Last week its oxecmtlve commit- 
tee agreed that the college shoidd 
remain open, and to launch an appeal 
next year to fund the repedra. 
Established in 1948, toe college is 


n^ed to Improve fire and safety 
premullcms and cany out roof repaits. 

^e college offors about 200 courses 
each year, ranging ffom law and 
computer programming to glass en- 
graving and yojga. About 4,000 WI 
mcroben attend the coUege annuallv. 

, Dmmati p^des opportunitiei 
^ actMUes that may not otherwise 
“embers,'’ ex- 
®uuS? Salter- NFWl 

ch^an, *"^6 target of £l million 

nBlkHcnnfi f »h. . . J.*!® 


u»avuwn.,j u. luw wucw » wB^an. "iDB target of£l mllUon it 
housed in a Georgian manrion, vrith waiistic mie if the «Sii«aw A” fc.,St i.® 
additlontd teaching accommodanoQ hi r toleinto^y^Sioo^l^nriiMk 
more mo^rn annexes. , *e appeal.wffl alio'be Jiedto^^ 

A modernization programme ii ■ for fiitiire maihM nnnyy ” Py 


^e Natoral Environment Research 
J^cil has signed an agreement with 
Marconi to market its successful sea- 
uoor sonar scanner, Gloria. The 
agr^ntta^a targe step forward In the 
council s effort to commerdriize more 
NERC will receive 
aAaie of the profits from the oom- 
panv 8 new service. 

Marconi Underwater Systems ex- 
pecte to attract « milUpn worth of 
m^ess a year when It has buUt new 
chartered 


uiB nui pay enuugn 
research, and over-emphasiw . 
Importance of short-term 
gures. “There Is no efftetive 
tute for»a firm doing Us 
search,” he said. 


scanner deal 

can map over 20,000 square 
of seabed a in deep water ano 
expected to find customers 
nations seeking resources to 


Mttoyi.vessels^, 
developed by th 

raphlcSdeiiceB 


mlezone?!^ 

surveys covering 250,000 

of oraan off the US Pacific 

'TU* rrnRm^lpA SOUlKI 


scanner. 


fer clues 
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overseas news 


pM’s intervention cools Israeli students row 

„ „ Morris annual tuition fees from last year's unable to give credits for the whole agreement “a ircmcnil 

from tionny icducaipm $500 to $1,150. Earlier, during the first semester of studies. incni''. ife was in pari 


JERUSALEM 

urfld's universities opened last 
Send following the conclusion of a 
mnrofflise agreement between the 
udtoK and the treasury over 

luidon fees. 

TTie compromise was reached after 
foiiful intervention by prime minister 
Pares in thc dispute. The 
SoQal Union of Students (WS) 
W prevented the opening of the 
SfJ year two weeks earlier by 
San open-ended student stnke to 
ffS«l planned increase of 


annual tuition fees from last year's 
$500 to $1,150. Earlier, during the 
summer, the students had agreeefto an 
increase of the fees to $900 u part of 
the national economic effort to trim 
thc state budget and introduce general 
austerity. 

The students of the Haifa Technion, 
Israel's Institute of Technology lost 
three weeks of studies as their school 

E ear was scheduled to open on Octo- 
er 10, a week before the country's 
other five universities. The committee 
of heads of the universities had warned 
that if the strike was extended any 
further the universities might prove 


unable to give credits for thc whole 
first semester of studies. 

According to tlic compromise, the 
treasury aaced that students would 
pay only $900 annually in tuition this 
year and next year. But thc students 
would pay an additional $250 for each 
of the academic years in paymentsover 
thc next 12 years - interest free but 
linked to the cost of living index (the 
rate of inflation). The NuS agreed to 
the formula proposed by finance, 
minister Yitzhak Moda'i apparently 
under pressure from premier Peres, 
last Wednesay night. 

NUS chairman Eyal Yaffe called thc 


agreement “a tremendous acliicvc- 
incni". ife was in part referring to 
Moda'i’s known desire to raise tuition 
fees next year (academic year 19K6/87) 
to SI,K50. Meanwhile thc NUS is 
pressing for greater government assist- 
ance lu needy stuclenis. Yaffe wants 
the sums accruing each year from the 
$250 payments to subsiuize the Perah 
scheme in which students, tutors and 
others help disadvantaged school 
pupils. In past years students partici- 
pating in Perah numbered about 6,000 
out of a total university student 
population of ^,000. They were given 
a sum annually by the state equivalent 
to 60 per cent of their tuition fees. 


Research'sabotage ’prompts US inquiry 


from WUliam Norris 

WASHINGTON 
nt United States Education Depart- 
HDl is scurrying to put Us house In 
crier, following allegations that It has 
bM eogaging h> censorship and the 
criiictioD of academic freedom. It is 
t)w under investigation by a panel 
(rom the house of representatives, 
lo^Qs into charges that the depart- 
lout will only publish education re- 
teirch projects which agree with Presi- 
dnt Reagan's political philosophy. 

The controversy has arisen through 
lie sctivltles of the Publications and 
Asdlotlsoal Advisory Council 
(PAVAQi which was set up in 1982 in 
ntponse to the president’s demand 
titti federal prinimg costs should be 
mhiced. Since then it has been review- 
tai most department publications to 
ieclik whether the printing costs were 
furanted, and tossing many of them 
beck to their authors. 

AfflODg the worst sufferers have been 






.••V 


President Reagan: new chal- 
lenge 

researchers working for the National 
Institute of Education, which has a 
network of regional laboratories 
chargM with difolbutlng research 



findings to the nation’s schools and 
universities. Their angry complaints 
thri Uie repeated refasal of PAVAC to 
allow (heir material to be printed bas 
made It impossible for them to (UlfUl 
Ihefr contracts, bas led to the Inquiry. 

In an effort to head off the storm, 
education undersecretary Gary Bauer 
overturned all PAY AC’s negative deci- 
sloDS on research publication and 
announced that procedures would be 
cbangM, but Congress decided the 
enm^ would still go ahead. 

Other complabumls include those 
working for the Women’s Educational 
guilty Act prutouuu^ ~ ■ ^“*8 
grant-makliQ ofllM Inride the educa- 
tion department which was set up by 
Congress in 1974 and which the Rea^ 
adinfalslratlon is trying to aboUsh. 
Leslie Wolfa, who directed WEEA 
from 1979 to 1983, charges that 
PAY AC's rejection of more than 70 per 
cent of her publication requests was a 
deliberate attempt to sabotage the 


was clearly a politically orien- 
tated operation," she said this week. 
"Almost every product was rojected by 
PAVAC, even though it was approved 
by WEEA, sufrlectcd to peer review, 
and modified by WEEA’s publishing 
centre. It was quite clearly an attempt 
to prevent the success of the prog- 
ramme which, Bccordingto statute, has 
dissemination as one of Its main pur- 
poses.” 

Anne Graham, assistani secretary 
for le^lation and public aflhlrs and 
ciulrwomoii of PAVAC, has re- 
peatedly denied that the council’s decl- 
alons are politically motivated. Ms 
Graham, however, has now given 
notice of her intention to quit PAVAC, 
(he department Is promising that It wlD 
appoint a new d^rman, change the 
Gomporillon of (be council, delete re- 
search items ftnm review infoturc, and 
allow each assistant secretary to decide 
what Is "research" and what Is not. 


North Sea 
cash boost 
for colleges 

by C)iri:itopher Follett 

Norway's centre-right minority coali- 
tion government, recently returned to 
power for a second four-year term of 
office in general elections, plans to 
Increase expenditure on hieber educa- 
tion by 10.8 per cent in 1986. 

While most other Western Euro- 
pean governments are InstigatinK dras- 
tic cuts or freezes in public spenoing in 
the educational sector, Norway, its 
coffers rich with North Sea oil and 
earnings, proposes to increase its 
budget allocation to the Ministry of 
Cultural and Scientific Affairs (to 
which higher education is allotted) to 
£39Smiinon next year. Places for study 
at universities and Institutes of higher 
education will increase next year by 
*^450- . , ^ 

It is estimated this will bring the 
number of Norwegian students on 
courses of higher education up to 
91,400 by the autumn of 1986, with a 
further 7.000 undergoing higher 
education abroad with stale aid (|Nor- 
way hoLS a population of 4.1 milbon). 
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thened with some £39.5 million pin- 
pointed for information and computer 
technology, oil, gas and biological 
Studies and civil engineering. State aid 
for students engagra in advanced stu- 
dies abro^ is also to be dramatically 
increas^ to allow 400 new students 
each year to continue their studies in 
Britain and the United States. 

Student granta-ln-ald. loans and 
stipendin are also to be increased by lui 
average 6 per cent per student in 
anticipation of the upsurge in students 
pursuing higher education. 


Unrest forces Scientists try to keep 



university 

closure 

from D. B, Udalagama 

COLOMB9 
Tke new academic year of Ihc Uni- 
vtnhy of Oilombu got off to an 
inauspirious start with some students 
forcibly o<^pyin|f a hostel of thc 
noivertily, 

Atthellniversliy ofSriJayawardho- 
Bspnra (which has been closed since 
lut month), an action committee o! 
tbe students has asked thc University 
Gnots Commission to remove its vice 
chancellor, 

At tlw University of Moratuwa, 
tfodents complain ot inhingement of 
tkeir rights and arc threatening 1^1 
■ctipn, and at the University otJanna 
ttudents have staged a fast in protest 

B t the detention, without trial, of 
militants for longer than the 18 
i^ths allowed under the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act. 

Colombo University students 
*^pyiag the Aquinas hostel claim 
foot Ihe Buthorilies plan to hand it over 
fo the oationa) security forces. After 
foo university issued an ultimatum to 
within hours or it would not take 
l^nsibillty for any consequences, 
foctiudentsleft the hostel but boycot- 
fo^ectves for two days in protest. 

. Too vice chancellor Professor Stane- 
9 Wijesundera has said that the hostel 
^ in fact to be used for women 
swaents "who were thc most vulner- 
oote sectloD of the student body and 
to be sheltered", a position, be 
^1 accepted by various student 
^ups, past and present. Besides, the 
^mber of men students registered at 
^ DMtel last year was onfy 40. And 
Wfoplaiats baa been received from 
jeiMbours of indiscipline and 
bchavour" by men in the 
"Wri, The men were to Be accommo- 
Qated at a hostel previously occupied 
by Women students. 

The Unlversliy of Sri Jayawardha- 
™piua was iD&finiteiy closed last 
^nth. following a aash between 
university's security 
1^5 l^nich one student was hospital- 
- guard-house was found gut-, 
wd by fire next morning, 

^ine students charged that their 
■^ai belonging and lecture notes 
.Sr deriroyM and laid the blame 
tthe of chancellor, Dr 

V hOdituwakkuj ■ 


‘star wars’ off the campus 

Effort, by concemod scientist, in the follOTed ^7 Ge“ri. 


Efforts by concerned scientists in the 
United States to keep “star wars" 
research out of the universities appear 
to be bearing fruit. 

Figures just released by the Defense 
Department show that in the post year 
the Strategic Defense Initiative orga- 
nization spent $1,095 million on re- 
search contracts, but only 3 per cent - 
$34 million > went to universities. 

Since this figure includes more than 
$15 million in contracts with three 
off-campus facilities which traditional- 
ly do work for the military, the actual 
percentage of the cash going to cam- 
pus-bascdsdentlsts was much smaller. 

Tlie three, Lawrence Llvennore 
National Laboratory and Los Alaraw 
National Laboratory, both operated 
by the University of California, and 
the Uncoln Uboratory which is ran 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tecn- 
noloey, all received quite larac con- 
tracts. The biggest went to the unwln 
Laboratory, ^Ich was given $10.2 
million for work on laser technology. 

Among other colleges, the Umverai- 
ty of Texas was the ia^t recipient ol 
SDI ftinds with' just over $5 million. 


followed hy Georda Institute of Tech- 
nology's Research Corporation with 
$4.5 million. ^ . 

Some 2,300 faculty members and 
graduate students have so far signed 
pledges refusiite to work on the star 
wars project. One of the oranizera. 
Professor John Kogut of the universi- 
ty of Illinois, said this week that he 
regarded even the relatively small sum 
or$34 million as a waste of monpr 
because the proposed system was tech- 
nically unfeasible. 

Professor Kogut and his coll^ues 
ate being denounced by some of their 



lOall WlOUiUlV aw»aa*w*-** 

HurwitZg president of the l^iyernty 
Ftofessora for Academic Order, a 
Washington-based group of conserva- 
tive faculty members, said tms 
that they were makiog it dilGcult for 
scientist who wantedfo accept such 
support to do so. He forecast, how- 
ever. that the number of faculty mem- 
ivn willinB to be Involved would 
increase sharply with Intensified Pen- 
tagon spending on star wars. 
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Trust plan to aid Africans 

hv Jane Bryce 900 titles from 130 African pubUshera 

A symposium run ^ the intenm^ S'hSJ’SS 

Afiican Institute m has re- nl^i^orgamw ^ 

commended Uie fa c^?Son%iTM 

trust fund to help Afri^ u“ve^^ sparked off 

keep up »«hscnphons to j^a^e- Th^^ haJ^ncebecome Ato’s mam 
''”l",bSsinSn^^ publl,hingevent.theZtab.bweBook 

for African «hoW to keep g„t Bookweek was designed as 

in their own fields, wtii univcj^ i ^ enhancing the viriwllte of 
Ubraries , lacking Ws for J^can books in this country, where, 

subscriplioiis and book^ ^[owem ^ majority, African literature 
which is repeated at every level of the African Writer 

education system. . _i,irh and Longman Drumbeat series. For 


BoucBuuii (Dhtrh and Lomunan t/ruuiucok awi,w-. • — 

A to 8™"P 

reference and tewoTOM w starts preparations over a year 

.icmal institutions attended the dM stan p p Unesco 

meeting along with Sd'otherbodiM, to make the occasion 

Sdc. SSTStoird for ocilo^ A, . 

iournal subscriptions, they party met for thrw 

graphs throi^ the aid agendes, mo ^ ^ ggje of 

Sw ways of outride Afric^ 

Ushers where hard cash is in sno ^ presses from Ni^a, two 
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overseas news 



hy Cicoffrcy Piirkins 

Pniposuls fur China's scvcitlh Five 
Ycnr Plan liavc been drawn 

up after II year of aeliberation by the 
central cominiitcc of the Chinese 
Communist Party (PCC). 'fhe plan, 
due to receive final apnrovn] fmiii the 
Naliunal PeupIc'K Congress next 
spring, secs u mnssivc expartsinn and 
nevelopmcnL of scieniiric and lech' 
noloaical higher cducniion as the key 
to China's economic development and 
modernization programme. 

The main proposals for cdiicatiun 
over the next five years include: 

• Producing2.6rm1liongraduaiC5and 
200,000 postgraduates in science, lech- 
oology and management - an increase 
of TO per cent and >100 per cent 
respectively over figures for the last 
five years. 

• Sending much larger numbers of 
students to overseas universities. 

• Vigorously slren^hening higher 
education's links with industry and 
taking further steps to ensure that 
research and study is geared dirccifv to 
profitable production end the develop- 
ment of new lechnaloBy growth areas. 

• Turning out two nullinn specialized 
scienliOc, technological and cultural 
personnel from the country's colleges, 
at or above degree level. 

• A huge expansion of technical and 


China looks to its colleges 
for the key to modernization 


vncBiional education in the schools. 

The specific economic coals of the 
pee include doubling industrial and 
agricultural output value to 1,A(10 bil- 
lion yuan and inc gross national pro- 
duct to 1,100 billion yuan by 199(1. It 
also proposes increasing annual per 
capita consumption in towns and rural 
areas by 4 to 5 per cent in the same 
period. 

Speaking at the national conference, 
inBeiiing, premier ZhaoZiyangitres- 
sed that improving living standards 
throughout the county was the overall 
purpase of the next five year plan. To 
achieve this, he said, the three main 
tasks of the 1986-90 period were to 
create a favourable economic and 
soci'af climate for economic restructur- 
ing, to prepare follow-upcapability for 
farther development by strengthening 
key development projects and impro- 
ving technical facilities and staff. 

'ine proposal states that education’s 
role in producing adequate numbers of 
appropriately trained spedalists in sci- 


ence, technology and management 
and effectively pursuing appropriate 
research, was the key to achieving all 
its objectives, and it was because of 
shortcoming in this area that China 
continued to lag behind the developed 
nations. “Economic construction, so- 
cial development and the upgrading of 
science and technology", said the 
proposal, "depend on tapping the 
inicWtual resources of the Chinese 
nation and training the country's 
talent." 

The notion that abundant resources 
combined with a rich labour force 
would create miracles had been proved 
inaccurate in modem limes, said the 
proposal. And while all natural re- 
sources, money and labour are limited, 
a nation's intellectual resources are not 
and constitute an inexhaustible pro- 
ductive capability. 

A recent World Bank slu^ esti- 
mated that only 20 per cent of Chinese 
industry measured up to standards in 


the developed countries, and that the 
technology of around 60 per cent of 
industry was obsolete. It was, said the 
proposal, the task of research insti- 
tutes and higher education generally to 
work closer with these industries in 
tackling key problems by vigorously 
developing and applying new inven- 
tions and transferring and disseminat- 
ing new foreign technology, and also 
providing those industries with the 
requiredquantily and quality of skilled 
te^nical and managerial manpower 
necessary for taking mil advantage of 
developments. 

This last point received much emph- 
asis, for it has lately become apparent 
that even in industries where new 
technology and equipment has been 
applied, productivity and profitability 
are still low by comparison. The main 
reason is that manajgers and technical 
workers do not possess the knowledge 
and skills required. 

Research is to be intensified in 


opening up new technology 
industnes, especially inlorE" 

technology, micro-electronte aS 
materials, and development 
.led in such fields as bTo-en^S ' 
nuclear energy, oceanographic et 
gineerina, lasers and aerosoace t 
nology. New technology from abroad 
s«s the proposal, must bt SSl 
effectively combined with retearS, « 
home, mastered, applied and funhJ 
developed as the Japanese have doS 
so wclf in the past. And finally. baS 
scicnUfic research is to be imensifiediB 
pvc scientists the grounding of kuoi? 

The PCC's proposals are ambitioiu. 

In view of the problems rapid exoa!' 
Sion is causing in the umvetiiiei 
^ready - particularly in ten&i 
inadequate research faciUHes, cquId. 
ment and appropriately tr^ 
teachers and technical support stafi-jt 
is difficult to imagine how In raanoow- 
er terms alone, it will be possible to 
reach such objectives withio the nut 
five years. The costs of re-equippins 
China's research institutes, univ^ 
ties and colleges and imporijoa luS- 
cient numbers of foreign scient& and 
technical teachers and researebert k 
going to be enormous, but the PCC h 
conndent that the financial reuuicei 
can be found. 


Apartheid 
fighters take 
on pensions 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Faculty pension plans have become the ' 
latest target of the anti-apaitheid 
movement In the United States. Led 
by agroup calling ftself (he Associatioa 
of Concerned AtricaD Scholars, cam- 
paigners are demanding that academic 
pejulon fonds shoukT divest them- 
selves of Ibeir South African invest- 
ments unless the companies involved 
put pressure on the South African 
government. 

The sums involved axe large. Bo- 
tween them, the teachera' huwance 
and annuity aasodatlan and (he college 
letlrement equities fund have more 
than $7.6 bilUcm invested in companies 
vrith South African connections. The 
funds have an investment policy wtd^ 
encouiagea oompanies to the 
SulUvan code pledging equaT treat- 
ment for blacks, but solar have failed 
to sell any stocks in ooiporations which 
fail to meet tlds stanciard. 

As the first shot in Hs campdgn, 
which is aimed at getting faculty more 
directly involved In the divestment 
movement, the association lias Uten a 
large advertisement in the presti^ous 
Chronfefe of Higher Education which 
calls on Stan to register thrir protests. 

"Apartheid is a repugnant sodal 
system. We should not support It with 
our TIAA-CREF dollars,^ sm the 
advertisement. "We call on TIAA- 
CREP to divest by January 1, 19M 
from companies operating in South 
Africa and/or Namibia, unless such 
companies publicly pledge to call on 
the South African government to take 
the following actions: 

• End the stele of emergency; 

• Release uncondllionAly Nelson 
Mandela and all otlwr political de- 
tainees and prisoners; 

• Remove tne ban on political orgn- 
nizodons; 

• Remove legal restrlciions on the 
freedom of alTSouth Africans to five, 
travel, and work anywhere in the 
country. 

• Begin negotiatious with legitimate 
representatives of the black popula- 

. tion, Including the African National 
Congress; 

• Grant independence to Namibia. 

"Further, if the South African gov^ 

ernment has not accomplished the 
actions called for by March 1, 1987, 
TIAA-CREF must within three years 
divest from all exHupauies still operat- 
iugjn South Africa.” 

funds seem to be taking notice. 
James Q. MacDonald, chaiman of 
both pension companies, has sent a 
slrmigly worded letter to the chief 
executive officers of 43 companies 
which have not adopted the Sullivan 
principles, soggesting that "aggressive 
actiona” will be taken Bganist them if 
they refuse to comply. A spokesman 
for the pension funds said this week, 
however, that there was no indication 
at present that dhresbnent was being 
oontcmplated. 


New university to be set up in Darwin 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The Northern Territory government In 
Australia is going ahead with plans to 
create a university in Darwin. Years 
after first floating the proposal - and 
Imving it rejected by toe federal gov- 
ernment which funds higher education' 
almost totally in this country - the 
territory Is aull intent on the Idea. 

Under plans announced faw (he terri- 
tory’s chief minister, Mr Tuxworth, 
the university will be^o as an adjunct 
of the University of Ooeensland. 
Queensland will provide the staff, 
courses and awa^ degrees in arts and 
science, l^tially on whatMrl\Lxworth 
called a consultancy basis. • 

Sy^ey Univeraity will also cede the 
iSir Robert Menidea sdiool of tropical 
lualth to the new Darwin institution. 
The univerrity would be launched 
without CommoDwealth funding, Mr 
Tiunvortb said. This is different from 
the way other universities have begun 


in recent yean in Australia where new 
inatitutious have started up as separate 
colleges of the host university and later 
become autonomous. 

According to the chief minister, the 
arrangement with the University of 
Queensland was the quickest way to 
launch the new institution. With close 
supervision by experienced universi- 
ties, the inmt Darwin university 
would have less of a chance of a bad 
start, Mr Thxworth said, adding that 
with a Queensland University decree, 
students would also have a qualTfica- 
tion that was iounediately transport- 
able anywhere in Austria, or the 
world. 

Mt Tuxworth said at some time in 
the hiture, the territory govemment 
would ask Queensland Indverslty to 
advise on the appointment of a >rice 
chancellor for the Northern Territory 
university. 

Territorians have long been con- 
cerned at the flight of young people 
south to obtain mj^er eaucation qual- 


ifications. Mr Tuxworth said the terri- 
tory had seen its brighter citizens 
leaving for further study, taking their 
fomilies with them and often staying 
aw^ for good. 

He said the univerain would con- 
centrate on areas such as tropical 
medicine, iropical agriculture and 
those areas which promoted trade with 
Asia. The latter would be the basis of 
its commerce degree. When the Dar- 
win university begins, its closest 
academic oei^faour will be the uni- 
versity at Denpassar In Indonesia. 

Mr Thxwortn said that Darwin was 
Australia's closest city to south-east 
Asia's major centres. There were 400 
million people in the territory's catch- 
ment area. "It is calculated tnat 6 per 
c4Mit of these people have the same 
sending power as people in Australia. 
Tbat could give us a market of 24 
milUan,” he said. 

'^e new university would start up 
initially on the campus of what was the 
old Darwin primary school. Tempor- 


al accommodation would be pnv 
vided at what was once nurses' quir- 
ters and permanent building would be 
built in seven years. At first the 
university would be looking to entol 
about 2,000 students and would prob> 
ably reach its optimum size with 6,000 
students. 

Opposition to the terrltoiy uaivenj- 
ty sctiemc has come from the slreat^ 
established Darwin Institute of Tech- 
nology - a decade-old college of sdv- 
ancco education which ofiencounei, 
technical and further educaiioo pro- 
uammes and institute of techaolagy 
uegrees. 

The institute believes it should be 
backed as the main centre for higba 
education in the territory end hu 
launched a campaign to tiy to oroiect 
its interests. It has been lobbyiDi 
politicians in the Northern Teniiory 
legislative assembly to look more 
closely at the university scheme wheo 
legislation is introduced this seuian. 


Historian falls foul of accepted version 


A Yofioalav hiitorbin, Dr Vesclin 
IliJureUc, is at tbe centre of a growing 
row about Yuaodavla'a cole in the 
Second World war. Dr EMureUc, a 
graduate of Belgrade iMivenity, 
who did postgraduate work in Mos- 
cow, is at the InstHule of 

Balkan Studies of the Serbian 
Academy of Sciences and Arts and Is 
rated highly enough as a hish^an to 
have worked on the editing of Tito's 
collected works. 

Hli new bode, however, presents a 
view of Tito whidi does not accord 
with Yugoslav Ustorlraraphy, pre- 
senting Um, In the words oTooc critic 

as "a Madilavelllaii and imconi- 
promising person, set on selzim 
power”, who was able to pull the 
over Churchill's eyes on a number of 
oecasloiu. 

Even worse, Dr DJuretIc chal- 
lenges the current eonc^ of Yugos- 
lav history by admitting, for the flnt 
time dnee Tito citablisM hlnueir in 
power, that Yngoslavia had two 
anti-Nazi partisan movements dur- 
ing (hs war, (he sscond being (he 



Marshal Tito: "Machiavellian” 


l^tnllu of Drau Mlhallovlc, whom 
Tito laiv had shot. 

Dr DJuretk's book, The Attlu and 
the Yugoslav Watilnu Drama was 

phbUshed on June 14, by (he Institute 
of Ihdkan Studies. 'Dm attacks bc^ 
- only on September 17, wHh a 


mild criticbm In (be 2^reb news 
weddy Danas, In early October, (bo 
prest^us party Journal Komunht 
came out with a forceftil nUadc, 
accusing Dr Djuretlc of "despising 
and beHtdlng Tito's historical perso- 
nality” while attei^ng to rehabili- 
tate MlhqlloTlc. Even worse, said 
Aontimlst, Dr Djuretlc had argued 
that the present Sodallsl Fraeral 
Republic of Yugoslavia had "no 
hitnre”, unless it reinterpreted pre- 
war and warthne condlti^, 

Ihe ikosiifjiirt article tr^gered a 
flood of denunclatlona, Indn^g one 
from a meeting of Belgrade Journal- 
ists which was mpfiood to have 
convened to discuss preparations for 
the forthcoming party congress, and 
the science comndtlee of the Serbian 
National Assembly. Since Yu^avs 
nke to dalm they respect freedom of 
opnlott, many oftfae attacks do not so 
much blame Dr Diuretic for hb 
vlsws, as the spedallrt referees who 
ncommeiided his book publica- 
thm instead ot noting (he shortcom- 
ings. 


China steps in where Russia will not tread 


The third Worid CongiOis of Soviet 
and Bast Buropean Studies opened 
last week in Washiiigion DCwitnout> 
as had been eenerauy expected - any 
official partidpalion bw the Soviet 
Union and its Baatem bloc bIUcb. 

Unlike the two prevknu congressm 
(1974 and 1980) there was, however, a 
large Chinese presence. During the 
last four yean, China hu become 
increasingly con^tted to Soviet stu- 
dies, paincularly In the politic and 
sodal sdenoes, but Is greatly ham- 
pered by a shortage of Rusrian-speak- 
uig academics. 

Altliougb China has little hard cur- 
rency to spare for academic tksea^, 


the Wuhfogton conference had pre- 
sumably hi^ level approval as a 
Suable means of flUm the eaDS in 
Qiina’fi knowledge, ™ 

For the Soviet Union, however 
cqngnm are viewed as hot 
5^ "Wctteru subversion and 
u^oUoalwarfere. Since there was no 
offidalSovtet presence at two previous 

ammwM in Ranff, Canada ^ Oar- 
ing, West Gennany, ft would have 
Wcw a ^tderahle change of policy 
for the foviet Uniou to reversetS 

wSStagS;, ‘ 

however, i' number of 

s^lm fr^BaiteruButopB express- . 


ed a desire to attend as individual 
parbdpauts - and as before, for the 
most part, failed to arrive. Tliis phe- 
nomwon was castigated during the 
opening ceremony as the SovietUnlon 
putting pressure on its allies 

f ^ probably not 

- many scholan from 
tnei«, tottample, who had planned 

2-ifilau.’ *?PPed out when they 
realized that the congress would take 

iriace m term timcT 

® misapprehension in 
S! p?-* scholars, that 
governments are. 
little more than instrumeuta for corrv- 
iag out Soviet poliey; : • 


States boost 
their budgets 

The United States federal governing 
may be doing all It can to tnm spetmi 
on higher education, but out amoaf 
the states the picture is very itfwwi. 
Figures released this week show inii 
inaividuai state support for 
tics has jumped by an average of 19]^ 
cent over the past two years to nearly 
$31 billion, following an il 
rise in the previous two-year perw. 

The overall average concew ^ 
wide variations in spending. Aiab^ 
end Arkansas, whira had a gow 
of leeway to make up, rostered rti" 
of 53 and 32 per cent. Toxu, on 
other hand, actually decreased gru» 
to its universities by 3 per cent be«j» 
of failing oil and gas revenues. ^ 
where, mcreases of 35 per cejl f 
been posted in Tennessee, sad 3^ 
cent in Maine and in CaUforma, 
boasts the largest state appropriao" 
of $4.2 billion. , . 

The chief reason for the Incr^ 


spending appears to be the 
awareness among state 
t^ importance <« hi^er wucslicw 
the development of theu ewaoffl^ 
On a per capita basis, tbe etatn ^ 
now providing an average of 
for each stuefent, with mdi^^ 

r&T’S TsY)?! W 

*^*^i5?^rsiiJes are nol 
as they mi^l be about their ^ 

fortune, ft is being pointed out th^ 

all the money b going into expand”; 
Some has been provided as 
tion for collet in return for boJ^ 
down their tuition fees, in effon 
make them acc^sible to looitt 
dents. Nevertheless, asthe ^ 
the Natio^ Association of SUte 
versitici and Land Grant Cowg 

and have beaten inflation by tv r 
cent. No one b actually coinpbi®^ 


times higher education supplement 8.11,85 


oractloD called bv unions 
on either side of the binary line is the 
SJSruous side of Uie struggle (o 
SnSe policies enshrined^ Ihe 
Grew PaperHteAer Education into 

*^Behfnd 

anSroaches to MPs the Green Paper 
SiJolted the unions Involved to 
SlJlew their own policies. Today (lie 
ugiional Union of Students, otic of 
L orssoizstloiu Involved in the 
inpato, circulates its own altema- 
live Green Paper for discussion In 
Mdent unions in the run-up to Its 
December conference in Blackpool. 

And Its recipe for the future is very 
Mtmt from the policies favoured 
bt ministers in their own Green 
hper baaed on tbe twin assumptions 

Mining public finance and a 
(ootractlOD matching the ftdl In en- 
trtnh to higher education. 

Both constraints are uncere- 
Bonlously ditched by the NUS, which 
rejects fwt It regards as (he attempt 
to ledthnlie policies which have 
urm to raaintalu the status quo 
ntber than Introduce reforma. It 
tqiresies fundamental oppoaitlon'to 
(kldes move towardslargescale 
Mifste funding of higher educallou. 

Industry wW only be In- 
terfiled in education If It sees educa- 
tloo to be to Its advantage and 
edDcstloD most not become the ser- 
laot of one particular narrow In- 
lerat group,” tbe NUS eays. 

The (fovernment view that de- 
oud tor higher education will re- 
sati St Us present level until 1990 
tad then decline by 14 per cent until 
1997 Ignores the opportunity of ex- 
ptadoD and involvement of non- 
ndhlODal students, NUS says. 

''Ihe Government regards educa- 
tion not as a means of expanding 


Curtain rises on the critics 


David Jobbins 
looks at NUS 
criticism of the 
Green Paper 
and the scenario 
which they would 
like to see 

opportunity but of limiting it - to 
define a narrow elite. The UK 
already has one of the lowest partt- 
ctpatlon rates In higher education In 
Europe. It is clearly the Gown- 
meut's Intention that It stays that 
way." 

Castigating the Government for 
excluding non-advanced further 
edncalion from the terms of the 
debate, NUS says (his has helped 
turn International Youth Year mlo 
an abject failure - "Just another year 
In which young people's Independ- 
ence, choice and opj^rtnultles have 
been undermined ai^ curtailed.” 
NUS leaders feel that Ihe Green 
Paper, Instead of opening up the 
prospect of debate, ti about Just one 
thing - prepartju the way for 
rationalization. ‘'Ihe Green Paper 
offered the Government the oppor- 
tunity to develop radical education 

K Ucics for the future; that opportun- 
has been squandered,” NuS aaya. 
"The Green Paper alma to create a 
higher education syatem which to 
smaller, more exclusive and attuned 
to both the needs and methods of 


Trying to keep the 
options open 

Felicity Jones reports on fears 
tbat the proposed OU cuts will 
fall most heavily on the students 


Nniweek, the Open University Siu- 
<|ati' Assodotion plans to present to 
OowDin^trccl o petition with close 
00 200, dOO signatures in defence of a 
nellstlc level of funding for the uni- 
wtity. 

fl will be (he cuimination of a 
yiomt campaign by the students to 
^ attention to the irreparable dam- 
op which the cut in gram, staggered 
four )«Brs, will do to Ihe institu- 
wo'i labric as The university of 
chance". 

ibe Bssodation, which represents 
u of the university's 70.000 students, 
™ feared from ihe first announce- 
tooi from the Government that ulti- 
the cost would fall upon the 

audenu. 

jbeir fears were eonflnned when 
university council announced that 
^ would have to be increased above 
w level of inflation. 

. to tbe student conference 

? TOTS this year voted overwhelming- 
K^frvour of direct action should the 
be iocreased beyond the 
^non rate and already their execu- 
OU taken the unprecedented step 
”?*^tbe council to think again. 

j part-time students, tbe 
j^ior and inescapable cost of study is 
compared to the conventional 
whose fees are paid automati- 
«uy ID addition to bis or her granl. 
if^ degree student at the Open 
in IW5 could pay 
jP to £2,256 for fees alone and will 
!it!l books, trovcl to 

Jjjw. My, weekend and summer 
Pjwls and other incidentals like sta- 
of his or her own pocket. 
hi,j7*^elionBry grants arc available 
Iwri education authority help with 
has drop^ from w per 
^of stuttenis in l7fA to 6 percent. 

half tbe authorities used to 
Ki?iuU summer school fees and this 
'^pdropped to a third. 

SS!®S,i“dependeni visiting com- 
S.?? *** ycarTiefore 

j. «wiul grant announcement that a 
^ increase in student fees would 


lend to deter new students and inhibit 



Industry. It presents the picture of a 
Government, ostensibly committed 
to Individual freedom of choice, 
attempting to puah students by flnan- 
clal constnettona, tf necessary, Into 
courses of study they do not wish to 
follow.” 

Other critics have been deeply 
suspicious of (he motives behind the 
GovenunenCi addition of ''ability to 
benefit” to the Robbins prlnci|dc. 
The NUS believes that while this step 
sbeeild be a first step towards wide- 
ning access to non-traditlonal and 
non-standard entrants, (he Govern- 
ment has other ideas. "Die criterion 
of ability to benefit could mean a step 
back ^m Robblua and the impon- 
tlon of hirther restrictions on ac- 
cess.” 


Abilltv to benefit should be asses- 
sed ngauist cost and that selection 
procedures should be stringrat, 
necking to the Green Paper. “Thus 
the right of access Is made suhlect to 
rtnanglat coustrainto, even for those 
regarded as qualified to benefit, and 
there Is no guarantee of new opportu- 
nltlea for thoic without stondard 


entry reqiilremento.'' 

The NUS points out that IndividuaJ 
and national economic needs, while 
they may not always be the same, are 
not necessarily contradictory. 'Tor 
most people choosing a course or 
programme, Its contributton to their 
employablUly and earning potential 
b likely to be a significant considera- 
tion. 

^'Automatically tbe needs of Ihe 
economy will have a strong Influence 
upon the choices made by mdlviduab 
in exercising their educalional en- 
titlement. As a result there is likely to 
be a considerable degree of Edignmeot 
between educallond provision and 
economic requirements. 

**Tbe point is however, that this 
will be the result of responsible 
Individual choice rather than central 
state (Uctat.” 

As weU as seeking to demolish the 
Government's case, NUS takes the 
opportunity offered by Ihe Green 
raper debate to set out the Improve- 
ments it wants to see in Ihe existing 

S it calls for frindamenlal 
beginning with the brlu^g 
' of universities, polytechnics 
and hirther edneation Sieges Into 
an integrated system under a single 
department of education and (rain- 
ing but with Increased local control* 
"A unified eystem of management 
would not mean that all instttutlons 
would mimic each other in size, 
provision, slant. We support dlverri* 
ty of inatltuliona because tills gives 
more scope for individual choice.” 
Unlvcraties as weU as public sector 
colleges would come under strooMr 
livcal control. Regtounl education 
authorities would be created to chau- 
nel information through to (he over- 
archbg National Education Council, 
which would subsume both (he Uni- 
versity Grunts Committee and the 


the possibility of Us becomiim accessi- 
ble only to the relatively affluent”. 

The openness of tlie Open Universi- 
ty has always been a pofoi of cooten- 
tion. The OuSA campaign grew out of 
the long'temi student campaign m 
mandatory student grants because it 
has always been a belief that part-time 
studenu will be second-class students 
until they win parity. 

Mr WiUie Butter, OUSA vice presi- 
dent (education) believes that in spite 
of the universiiy's Financial Assistance 
Fund and fiind for unemployed stu- 
dents (FUS) and the students’ ^ 
educational trust fund, there is still a 
considerable "poverty uap” where 
students fall between the criteria. 

Last year the university’s funds were 
cmbarrassiDgly underspent and yci 40 
per cent of new students say they have 
difficulty meeting their costs of study. 
"Die combination of pressures, doId 
finaocial, rime and domestic commit- 
ments, arc incrcBsindy putting certain 
people off," said Mr Butler. 

^A person’s Income may be ^^tly 
higher than the clUn^ to f« 
assistance or a woman s husoand may 
be earning above that rate but th^ 
may stiU fall through the net and^ 
unable to afford an OU degree 

course.” l u 

He chaltengcs the view whwn be- 

Ueves that anyone who wants can study 

with tbe OU. "We would say that if 
you work on that basis then It is no 
longer open because il is only open if 

extends to the existing stodentt. TO 
Butler is cspcdally 
university’s pun to increase hideMn- 
dent te^og which the association 
to save money at the 

™-Sc“?roSrihich,lUlhaMota 

fonnal^ introduced, would invoive 
taming « te 



Studying at home; the university plans to Increase Independent 
leanmig. 


who is working towards an honoais 
degree sees more of their tutor but 
u^er this policy tbe OU would cut 
down 00 that contact.” 

The "ratchet system” whereby more 
and more financial expectations are 
piled upoQ' tbe student before they, 
even start a course also restricts access . 
into the university. 

There is the possibility that own- 
ership of a video cassette recorder and 
home computer will be assi^d on 
some courses, thus further disadvan- 
>aotng (hose in lower income brmeto 
IrilrButler pointo to increased staff/ 
student ratios, the amount tune 


Natlunol Advisory Body and a-uume 
reaponslbilty for advice to ministers 
on ull post-16 education. 

NUS* vital concern for greater 
pulilic accountability and guaranteed 
ahindards of education has particular 
implications for the universities - and 
they are singled out for s^lal 
attention in Ihe alternative Green 
Ihi^r. 

is not enough for au establish- 
ment to rest on received wisdom that 
traditionally It has an excellent repu- 
tation. Stagnation and lack of in- 
novation can result ITOin resting on 
one’s laurels. Standards can slip, it is 
not true that there is no such Mng as 
a lazy academic or academic Rdmi- 
nlstrator.” 

External examiners are not suffi- 
cient and tbe NUS emphasizes the 
recognition by the Council for 
Nalfonal Academic Awards of the 
student view of the wider academic 
envlroment. It calls for a National 
V^datiug Body covering the whole 
oi post-school edneation including 
the imlvarsltlm. 

The NUS odmils (he cost ImpHea- 
tlons of Its plans but believes that the 
concept of education as a drain on 
resources ia hindamenlally ftaulty. 
''The present Government has con- 
sistently given the highest priority to 
defence aud law and ordw. There 
seems to be no shortage of money as 
far as the Trident missile system, the 
fortreu Folklands policy or (he polic- 
ing of the miners’ strike Is con- 
cerned.” 

But the longer term cost of failing 
to invest in education will be grentcr 
than the the apparent savings of 
short term fiscal expediency. *^e 
cost gauged In social terms Is the 
sheer human waste of lost opportunl- 
ticB. The failure of the eaucation 
ayslem must take some of (he blame 
for the despair and frustration which 


^narbudgeto for tutorial, support 
telDg cut as signs that the s 

fluM^ posihon is 


number of applicants for places which 
increased from 49,000 to over 56,000. 
Because in spite of all the problems 
and financfel hardships it is estimated 
that between now and the end of the 
century there will be an increase of 
three million people between the ages 
of 30 and 60, a vast pool of latent 
talent, for whom the Open University 
oould provide an opening into higher 
education. 

Dr David Onigeon, pro-vice chan- 
celior (academic: teachiag and stur 
dents) points to the- miUrau people 
which toe OU cannot b^^ to reach 
because they cannot affora to pick up 
the tab and it would requfre a national 
initiative to open up opportunity for 
them. . ' 

Special initiatives, like the fond for 
unemployed students which helps . 
4,000 a WT to study,. can make an 
imp^ but .8 ' rory Ugh -number of 


has exploded on the streets of the 
Inner dtles.” 

people offered places still turn them 
down. 

Dr Gnigeon said university surveys 
showed iDBt those most vulnerable 
were new students, women under 35 
and those with incomes below £10,000 
who had most difficulty in mceliog 
tuition fees. Even 25 per cent or 
continuing education students doing 
one-off short courses were reported to 
experience difficulties meeting costs. 

TVvo in 10 men said that could not 
study without outside help such os 
employer's support white two in seven 


women relied on outside support but 
found it harder to find. 

But despite the hardships he main- 
tains that the Open University is iltll 
more open and more accessible than 
any other British university. 

Die myth that tlio Open University 
provides for middle class teachers is 
disproved by Ihe statbtical evidence. 
Recent information from the national 
mature student survey shows that a 
half of new.OU undergraduates have 
fathers in the re^strar-general's "blue 
collar" social classes, 

Those with less than two A levels has 
risen from 27 to nearly 40 per cent and 
tbe proportion of teachers has fallen 
from 40 to 14 per cent with women 
students forming almost half of the 
new intake. 

Dr Onigeon points to a small im-. 
provement in the numbers of those 
who are unable to take up places 
offered but 35 per cent still refuse 
places. Tbe new five-part instalment 
method for pa^ng tees may have 
helped, however. 

Students with disabilities are 
another section of society who have 
benefited from the Open university so 
much so that tiiey have been described 
by the vice chancellor as "the universi- 
ty within a uiuverrity”. 

Ihey have increased their partldpa- 
don to comprise 3 per cent or tbe total 
final graduates which means that over 
2,0(XrphysicaUy handicapped pe<m1e 
are provided vrith a chance tbat few 
other univeruties can meet. 

The university is still sticking to its 
Feglonal quotas and fean that it mlg^t 
become toe Opetl University of the 
South have not materialized. But in- 
creasingly it is getting harder to fill the 
places in Northern Ireland, Wales and 
the North to which must now be added 
the north-west, Yorkshire and the 
Midlands, white the quota in London 
and tbo south-east oould be filled twice 
over. 

The dUemma Is whether the OU can 
continue to reach those students it was 
set up to reach If the current financial 
restraints are enforced. ' 


TIlETIMESmCHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 



The new Hutch department of education and science building. 

Finding a commercial niche 


An astronomer keen on computer- 
animeled films and an cx-mcdical 
student working in university labor- 
atories and livInB on state benefits are 
among the first nolders of innovation 
f^cllowships - a new initiative at Gro- 
ningen University in the Netherlands. 

The scheme, designed as an alterna- 
tive to a standard research career, is a 
good example of a Dutch ability to 
create niches for people with uncon- 
ventional talents. The Innovation fel- 
lows will be supported by the universi- 
ty for two years while they tty to 
develop commercial products rrom | 
their ideas - software for computer 
animations and new lenses for eye ' 
cataract operations, respectively. 

And the country will need to make | 
use of people like this to realize its J 
ambition to speed up the Clow of ideas . 
from universities into the market- j 

place. The Groningen administrators ^ 

report demand for tne new fellowslups ^ 
is slack as the best candidates often 
take jobs with one of the big Nether- 
lands companies - and are lost to the 
university system. 

As thb suggests, the science policy 
landscape across the North Sea has 
some familiar landmarks: tradition- 
bound universities grappling vrith a 
new selective researoi poucy; an 
aBebiB population of researchers 
biocKing career paths for newcomers; 
heod-sccBtching over the best way to 
promote the key industrial seedbeds of 
biotechnolo^, information teehnolo- 
sy and new materials; and a general 
iMling that the right trape for turning 
science dnto innovation is proving 
elusive. 

These problems are common to all 
the countries in the rich nations’ club 
of the Organization for. Economic 
Cooperation and Development, as a 
recently published OECD report - 
Science md Technology Polit^ Out- 
look J985 - makes dear. So is there 
onythmg for Britain to learn from a 
country whose government sponcls 
around £1 billion a year on research 
and development, less than a quarter 
of the UKTlgUre? 

Maybe yes. For the Netherlands, 
unlike Britain, has no trouble seeing 
itself as a small country. Yet in global 
terms, the Dutch and the British arc 
not far apart. They claim a 1 per cent 
^are of the world's sdence, while wc 
have around 5 per cent. And with 
Briittin’s share or the world's research 
and development spending declining, 
this county may soon liave to think 
more clearly about science poUot for a 
minorpower. 'Dtatis atask the Dutch, 
in their modest way, have already 
begun. 

And it is a job the Dutch take 
seriously, to Jud^ by the number of 
people in the government thinking 
about the subject. Seventy civil ser- 
vants work in the science policy 
directorate of the education and sden- 
co department - in a remarkable new 
higb-lech building which is sulking to 
viMt but apalling to work lu, by ail 
accounts. And there are almost as 
many ^in in the two other adminis- 
trative uocks which compete for Influ- 
ence over research policw, the educa- 
tion ministry's higher education and 
reseai^ directorate, and the technolo- 
gy policy directorate of the powerful 
minis^ of economic afffdrs. 

Their activities are loosely coor^in; 


Jon Turney looks 
at Dutch efforts 
to forge ahead 
in the ‘white 
heat’ areas of 
technology 

ated by the minister for education and 
sdence of the governing centre-right 
coalition, Mr Wim Deetman. He man- 
ages what used to be a separate science 
policy portfolio with its own minister. 
A shift to the Dutch labour party in 
next year's general election would 
probably produce a move back to a 
separate science policy, or possibly a 
raenw, technoloBV tuid information 
tedmology portfolio. But for now Mr 
Deetman is convinced that such a 
restractuiing of responsibilities would 
produce “organizational chaos" io the 
rather complex Dutch system for fund- 
ingresearcti. 

The opposition plea for an informa- 
tion tecimology minister is quite re- 
cent, as the I^therlands government 
realized the importance of information 
technology rather late in the day. It has 
now embarked on what Mr Deetman 
calls “catchiim up operations*', and IT 
is one of the Dutch spearhead areas in 
science policy. 

But as Dr Peter Tinderoans of the 
sdence wVxy directorate explains, 
there are umits to what a small country 
can hwe to aclUeve in such a diffuse 
area. The five-year Dutch informatics 
plan mil cost £80 million a year on tem 
of existing spending on computer sci- 
ence and IT, and this is expected to 
boost education and training, re- 
search, and buy hard^rarc for labor- 
atories. 


programme was designed to increase 
work on multi-disdplinary projects, 
enhance academic-industrial col- 
laboration, and boost training of 
young researchers. 

The univenity research side of this 
has taken shape fairly readily. One 
^vantage of a smaller system is having 
fewer centres vying for ninds in a given 
area. The progr^me focuses on five 
centres, with major efforts at the Delft 
University of Technology and Leiden, 
(working jointly on plant biotechnolo- 
gy and process engineering) Groning- 
en and Amsterdam. Leiden also has its 
own embryo “biosdence park", fol- 
lowing a now familiar pattern designed 
to attract companies to work near the 
university campus. 

In this and other current priority 
areas - which include soil protection, 
remote sensing, marine research and 
materials - the Dutch stress the im- 
portance of International collabora- 
tion as a vital policy plank for a small 
nation. 

The Dutch are espedelly keen on 


joint European initiatives, like the 
information technology pron^me 
Kprit, and the proposed iBureka 
scheme for a range of mgh-tecbnology 
projects, discussed at a high-ievcl 
meeting in Hanover earlier thu week. 
And when the Netherlands assumes 
the chair of the European Commission 
next year we can expect to hear more 
of the idea of a European technolo^c- 
al community. 

This might be a follow-up to the 
European pollution community which 
already easts, in the view of the 
National Institute for Marine Re- 
scareb (NIOZ) on the offthore island 
of TYexel, Marine research is a long- 
standing Dutch tradition, and another 
area for overseas cooperation, exem- 
plified by a recent joint Dutch-Indone- 
sian oceanograpluc expedition. But 
the NIOZ reseaichere would like a bit 


Atmie^ more cooperation on manuement of 

So Tudemans points out there are the North Sea ecosystem, which has to 
no major government funded prog- cope with heavy pollution Itot the 
rammes in the “white heat" areas of RbIto industries, and from Britain, 
information technology. Instead, the Hiis concern with the e&cts of 
progrommes research component science and technology is an important 

nitrates on applications, and on part of Dutch sdence policy more 
iJuUdtatt^UR expertise in rirategic areas generally, and has bad a bis effect on 
wiwrc 1116^6 may be niches for. Dutch efforts to promote public undentand- 


Industry. Ini 

The Dutch also want to make sure 
their education system Is equipped de 
prpporiy , and the country’s 13 univer- es 
dties have responded eagerly to a hi 
government invitation to i^ne their ui 
computing needs for the 1990s. U 

Since the whole package carries a tl 
price-tag which would account for ' e; 
two-thl^ of the current IT prog- n 
ramme budget for the whole country, b 
the plans are likely to be scaled down T 
before approval. But the unWertity n 
side are confident they will at least get b 
the new computer network. fi 

If the Netheriamia have been a bit 
slow off the mark in information tl 
tecimology, the cduntry has a stronger • si 
claim to a place in the biotechnology a 
stakes. As long ago as 1981 the « 
ministry set im a programme commit- h 
tee on oiotocnnology, chaired by Pro- tl 
fessor Rob Schilperoort of Letden ii 
University. . g 

TheDutchalreadyhadastrongfaase / 
in fajotechnolw, mth several major I 
companies actum in (he field. The £17. s 
miliion which . the govemmeqt ; t 
awatded -for ithe first* sta^ge. oPTIi^ . i 


The man from Ferranti 
sets up a new system 

Olga Wojtas previews the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council’s review submitted 
by chainnan Donald McCallum this week 


Donald McCallum. director of Ferran- 
ti, first met members of the education- 
al press 15 months ago. 

He had just chaireothe initial meet- 
ing of the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council, set up to review the 
future strategy of higticr education. 

He had barely uttered a few ano- 
dyne remarks about how the nine- 

S committee intended to canvass 
for views, when he was bom- 
barded with esoteric and roecialized 
questions which even an educationist 
^airman would have been bard press- 
ed to answer. 

“So are you going to close any 
universities?" asked one hack in a final 
attempt to get a stoir. 

The council would not be making 
recommendations about specific in- 
stitutions, Mr McCallum explained. 
But if a university were axed, this 
would be the first time in the nation’s 
histo^. 

“Wnat about the University of 
Fraserburgh?" the reporter de- 
manded. 

Mr McCallum looked startled. 

“Ilie University of Fraserbu^h was 
closed in the 17th century. It is quite 
clear you haven’t read tlie first volume 
of James Scotland's History of Scottish 
Education." 

The STEAC report is now complete 
and was this week submitted to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
George Younger. 

Mr McCallum cheerfully admits he 
has still not got around to reading 
James Scotland’s tome. But if he is 
obliged to face a second press inter- 
rogation, he can claim mth justifica- 
tion to know a great deal more about 
Scottish higher education than most 
educationists. 

He was not alone in iiaving to learn 
the intricacies of a complex system, 
since the minority of council members 
had a background in education. The 
vice chairman, Dr Tom Bone, princip- 
al of Jordanhiil College of Education; 
Sir Alwyn Williams, principal of Glas- 
g(W University; Dt Har^ Cuming, 
principal of Dundee Colle^ of Tcch- 
oolon; and Dr Ethel Gray, former 
prindpal of Craigie College of Educa- 
tion were matched by Mr Aubrey 
Harper, former techniral director of 
the Nobel Explosives Company; Mr 
Allan Smith, managing director of 
Babcock Tbwer; Mr Norman Biggart, 
former president of the Law Society of 
Scotland; and Mr Duncan MacLeod, 
partner in a Glasgow chartered 
accountants firm. 


There has been 
criticism about the lack 
of representation 


which should govern the links between 
the universities and other insiiiutions 
is a radical departure from any former 
review in its inclusion of the t\A\ 
Scottish universities. ^ 

The argument in the past has been 
that since they are funded nationaUv 
through the University Grants Coa- 
mittee, they can only be considered 
nationally. 

But the reviews launched by the 
UQG and the Nationaj Advisory body 
have left Scotland in an anomalcnu 
position since the Scottish universities 
dovetail with an educational system 
completely different from that south of 
the border. 

School leavers enter higher educa- 
tion, often at 17, with four or five 


The council is 
convinced of the value 
of trade-based degrees 


highers as opposed to two or three A 
levels. Ana while some advu^ 
further education courses are taught 
through local authority colleges, in me 
main higher education is provided by 
the universities, and by the SED- 
funded central institutions and col- 
leges of education. 

whatever future STEAC proposes 
for the Scottish universities, it bu 
clearly been convinced of the value id 
their distinctive brood-based ih/ee* 

S ear general degrees and four-yw 
onours degrees which are lesssp^- 
ized than those in England and wales. 

Its timetable was extended to take 
account of the government's Green 
Paper on higher education which scru- 
pulousiy avoided any hint of pre- 
cmpling the council’s conclusions, 
STEAC in return has felt no obligation 
to follow any government tieer. 

And while the council docs not 
make recommendations cithcron 
viduni institulions or specific subject 
areas, it backs the full range of cupent 
courses continuing in Scottish higher 
education institutions. 

Obviously a major concern of 
STEAC, higlilightcd by its having an 
industrialist chairman, Is how best 
education can meet the needs m 
industry. And the Scottish philoswny 
of a more general education bu been 
stressed in innumerable submissi^ u 
producing graduates who are betin 
able to adapt to the changina neerk of 
the job market than those woo under- 
BO iuBhlv spedalizcd courses. 


This concern with the effects of 
science and technology is an important 
part of Dutch s^nce poUcy more 
generally, and has bad a big effect on 
efforts to promote public understand- 
in^f sdence in the Netherla^. 

The impulse to try and ensure 
denuxntic access to often highly 
esoteric dedsion-makhm was also be- 
hind the “science shri^which sprang 
u p a t Dutch universitieB in the early 
1970s, The Amsterdam shop reporis 
that tj^ centres are now quite weU 
established in their second decade, 


laypersons to university reseai^ers 
Tile Anuterdam shopS best-selline 
report of 1984 was a study of new 
breathing equipment for Die dty’s 
firemen. ' 

Ventura Uke the sdence shops and 
the, techilology assessment scheme 
Netherlands offer fertile 
Mil for sodai innovations connected 
vm ^ence and technology. This may 
help the Du^ deal with ^at remains 
Pohey issue for the 
immediate hiture - how to turn clever 
into ebmmeidal technoloBv. 
jM the Groningen innovation ra- 
towhipB show, C^tch institutional fle- 


. is that the drop in the number of scDMi 

^Cnt&tlOn leavers comes just as many of 

newer industries, which are hoping to 
expand, are already experiencing »• 
vcrc recruitment shortages. 

Many of the submissions attackw « 
en critidsm, particu- over-pessimistic the SED’sproj^i^ 
educational unions, which showed the demand for bl^ 
spresentation on the education dropping to 60 
r not be heartened to this year’s peak level by the end of tne 
IS well as reading cen^. . 

imissions from orga- STCAC hu apparently been 
livlduals, the council ing fo)m revised figures which snowa 

Qc group for further rfrop over the next 10 yearn to betvwn 

prindpals of the uni- 70 and 80 per cent ot current scpooi- 
Qtral liistitutions and leaver entrants to higher edu^upn. 
iducBtlon. Present intakes could be maintain^ 

reason George Youn- if the number of school leavers tgjs 
1 McCallum as chair- on to higher education uses nw 
would not feel under below 20 per cent to 30 per cenl.j^ 
for a particular educa- STEAC is likely to recommend mow 
^bterMti to help more mature students *?: 

‘Of STCACs prede- TTie council will not emerge « 
cilforTertiaryMuca- saviour of the college of edurtW 
. was a former secret- sector, however. The figtirw 0^ 
Question Depart- used show a reduction in the demaw 

j point out that the for teachers because of the fduns^^ 

ed STBACs secrctar- rate, and that there may be a sujj| 
assessor has attended increase this is unlikely to reach cu 
but in feet the depart- rent levels of college capacity. 
lO attempt fo influence The Scottish Secretary is 

Delusions. The SED’s issue the STP AC. reiMTt BS a CODSUl'S 


There have been critidsm, particu- 
lariy from the educational unions, 
about lack of representation on the 
oouncal. They will not be heartened to 
discover that as well as reading 
through 185 submissions from orga- 
nizations and individuals, the council 
caUed in only one group for further 
questioning, the prindpds of the uni- 
versities, the central Institutions and 
the colleges of education. 

However, one reason George Youn- 
ger appointed Mr McCallum as chair- 
man was that be would not feel under 
inxssure to fight for a particular educa- 
tional sector or interest. 

The chainnan of STEACs prede- 
rasor, the Council for Tertiary Educa- 
tion in Scotland, was a former secret- 
ary of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. Cynics will point out that the 
SED has provided Stj^Cs secrctar- 
Bud an SED assessor has attended 
its 24 meetinss, but in feet the depart- 
ment has made no attempt to infl| ii p n cft 
the council’s conclusions. The .SEP ’s 
secretw, James Scott, has made it 
dear there is no point in an indepen- 
ifeilric^^Il ^ unless it iniaintatm 

, STBACsremlt. to advise the Scot- 
Secretary on the funding of higher 

• L. : fu - I' * • 


McCaUum is guarviteed a 

in any future Ustory of Scotwh ®dii^ 

tion. And USTEACs blucprin bnig 

the uaiwrsitieB under SED coitirdi 

may. even have. his own efaiapto'^ ; 
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Patricia Woodward and Patrick Dalton on the ‘bedside’ approach to undergraduate law schooling 


ufenossible to teach and study law n a 
presents It as a set of rales, 

* achieve considerable sucress in 
nJdons with little attention to 
of these "rules" and 
S if frequent IneffectiyeMss in prac- 
St The study of law m England and 
Elcs has suffered much Trom this 
" «nff9iion on the so-called "rules 
it is generally understood by 

Je layman, n is usually Drew 

Sk wav in textbooks dealing with 

branches oHaw, by Xcts of 

Kent and by juc^Bes when dccid- 
l eases in the appellate courts An 
Kle of such a rule of principle is 
Sim of UablUty which entifles a 
^rson Injured by negligence to sue for 

^516 study of this type of rule can 
he nisleading. First, by amiing for a 
B^se definition of what is meant by 
Lhiiity it overemphasizes the rule s 
SflexlbUity. Second, it telt you no- 
thing about the hundred and one ways 
Uffliich a law can be modified in its 
practical application. 

^ The influences which can make the 
effects of the law in action different 
from the purposes described in the 
books are many and sometimes so 
complex that they defy precise desenp- 
tioD Sometimes it might be distasteful 
to admit them. A few examples are: 
jjniosl the whole of the law of evi- 
dence; procedure; costs; delays; in- 
competence; prejudice; discretion; 
HTchological factors. Some of these 
tre the subject of formal study at 
pnedea] level. Others however arc 
ibsent - they fonn an unmentionable 
caste of topics. Yet wise lawyers are 
winning cases and advantages throueh 
knowledge of them every day of the 
week. 

One of (he great problems of the law 
b the claiming of legal rights. Say, for 
eumple, you are accused of stealing 
pods from a shop. You are not guilty 
ud you have elected trial by jury at 
Cr^n Court, A finding of your inno- 
coce will d^nd uppn: the quality of 
luerview by your solicitor; the choice 
of counsel tiy your solicitor though 
(vu at the last moment your case 
D^i be passed on to less experienced 
QNOsel; the quality of witnesses for i 
tuA prosecution and defence; the < 
ihUiy aad conscious and unconscious I 
lympethies of the judge in his interven- | 

tioQS and address to the jury; the 
composition of the jury. ' 

If you are found guilty the sentence i 
^ receive will again depend to ii i 
Bgoificant extent on the value judge- 
ments of, for example, counsel. Judge 
ind probation officer. The Theft Ac! 

1968 provides an clnboniie definition 
of tbe physical nnd mental elements of 
the crime of theft. Tlic crime is 
puni^ablc by a muxinmm of 10 years’ 
inipruonmenl. ITic chances arc that 
tbe Theft Act will present no legal 
pcoblens at the trial. Yet facts, mis- 
ities, lies and incompetence might 
bfiiu disaster to you. 

Tne point being made is a simple 
one, Wbat pari did legal rules play in 
til this? It might have l^n more useful 
to have known that the store had 
Bi^ed so much shoplifting that the 
nunagemeai, poH^ and the public 
were "up in arms". Tliesc issues are 
®0TC serious than the "faults", incon- 
^des or perceived injustices. Re- 
fonn can often cure these. Le^slatlon 
(Bn however do little to change human 
ntture and psychology. It can influ- 
tore behaviour, but human behaviour 
changes. Sometimes much of the 
^8 effectiveness is destroyed in Ibis 
utumission pro^ss. 

Human factors in the legal process 
be accepted not merely as an 
Jwrretion, wni^ sometimes knocks 
Qe shine off the law, but as a normal, 

, utural or "scientific" fact. As such, it 
C80 perhaps be brought more fully into 
H^joct study and not abandoned to 
'be street-wise lawyer. 

Ift us now turn to a higher level 
ituoy of law. Most peo^e would 
[^ffiize that when Parliament makes 
law, considerable moral, philo- 
I ^pbical, economic and social factors 
into play. Polides and politics 
I wape the new law. What woultfnol be 
I w generally accepted is that these 
’ 1;^ value judgements strongly influ- 

way in which existing law, 
^ether denved from Acts ot Parlia- 
or previous case law, is inter- 
f fkli j applied by the judges when 
ihg decide cases before them. 

, knows that there are some 

^ Kf*. law which are uncertain. In 
i uSli which are not really 

f logical are conlinualiy chang- 


iVhow 

h-aVtJl.j'ut ? 



ni(|uc of communication and persuu- 
sinii, knowledge of the norms of 
behaviour of ditfcrcnl classes of peo- 
ple, and the ability to grasp the outline 
of expert subjects ranging from n gear 
box to a heart valve. 

Clinical method not only empha- 
sizes but can also develop personal 
qualities in students, since law can be 
presented as a service and not only as a 
business. By bringing abstract leui 
rules into direct contut with everyday 
human problems clinical method puts 
law into an environment fit for its 
purpose. It can bring perspective to 
fegal studies in other ways, by showing 
that law is on the scene not only where 
there is dispute or confiict but that it 
can be about positive planning in order 
to avoid dispute or to bring about 
conciliation. Sometimes law is not an 
appropriate means of problem resolu- 
tion and should retire from the scene 
altogether to make way for other 
influences. On the other hand, there 


which are not readily perceived as 
such, particularly by the disadvan- 
taged. 

QInical study also helps to univer- 
salize low as iKtween social classes. 
Subject classifications in law as studied 
tena to elevate the transient economic 
and social policies of one era into 
permanent philosophy, nnd enshrine 
their outfall In legal principles and 
rules. Tbe economic polin of laissez- 
faire of the 19lh century, for instance, 
begot such a sturdy legal principle, 
"freedom of contract", that even today 
Parliament is continually oblig^ to 
correct this general legal theme in the 
interests of particular classes of con- 
sumers who need protection from it. 

Academic lawyers often see this 


Case for the prosecution 
of clinical trials 


ago. Yetthe Undofbehaviourwhichis 
considered negligent can vary from age 
to age but also as regards different 
actiinties at the same time in history. 
These changes have nothing to do with 
the intemaliogic of the law, but reflect 
the value judgements of our society as 
perceived by the judge. 

An example might illustrate this. 
Social and economic necessity led to 
the replacement of horses as a form of 
road transport by motor vehicles. 
Although roads have improved cno^ 
mously over this period of replace- 
ment, very similar margins for avoi- 
dance of collision of vehicles have been 
inherited from the age of horse trans- 
port. Yet cars travel at much greater 
speeds than horses. Motorists are 
nevertheless permitted, indeed 
obliged, to avoid collisions by a matter 
of feel or even inches. Thousands of 
iniuries and deaths result from this tiny 
margin of error every year. Our sodety 
accepts this. Near misses do not ot 
themselves constitute ne^nce. 

In the case of air travel, nowever, all 
is different. There were no flying 
horses before aeroplanes came along. 
A pilot who is responsible for a near 
miss, even though no one is injured as 
a result, can expect disapbnaiy action. 
The notion of negligence is mdeed a 
legal chameleon. Value judrementt 
lurk very closely bencMh the surface ot 
much of our law. When the law is 


umes, nuwcw, hiv t.—— 
legal rules and principles might n<J bo 
sufficiently flexible y> Bccoraraod^ 
some social, economic ®ther pre^ 

lire to which ju^cs feel obliged to 

™^Kii'mes they hBve to bM d^ 
feat and leave it to Parliament to 
provide a remedy, Often however they 
can develop the law themselve^to 
anxious are they, however, not apwar 
to be chanring the luw that tney 
elevate such pressure to the status of a 
ffile of law - a kind of super "d® 
which tokes it place tidily uritfi all he 
Elcgal "rules". This rule U called 

Lo^uJ 1962, acting in its. role M foe 
hishest court, when it virtually In 
5StS a Mwerime of "conspiracy to 


also tbe moral welfare of foe state." 
The rather spectacular impact of this 
and some other cases where "policy" 
has been applied tend to suggest that 
policy is a super rule which makes a 
very occasional, if drastic, intervention 
into the leul landscape, rather like a 
volcano. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

"Policy” is at work every day quietly 
influencing not only commonplace 
judicial decisions but also the ne^tia- 
tions which seek to avoid going to law 
and innumerable other relationships 
which have a legal element. Again the 
point being made is that "policy” in 
legal study should not be approached 
as an occorional aberration in the 
practice of law, for which special 
provision has been made, but os a 
Mifeclly natural and "sdentifle” ele- 
ment in every part of tbe law. As such 
it is not an embarrassment but a 
normal phenomenon. It should be 
studied as such. . j 

It is not suggested that tlwse and 
other higher philosophical levels 
legal study arc never touched upon m 
the conventional studies of specific 
areas of law such as contract or crime. 
Traditionally however they have ^n 
skimmed off as a separate subl^, 
usually called "jurisprudence OT wg- 

al theonf". That suoject » often dis- 
liked by law students because it can 
seem irrelevant to their other areas of 
study. 

A true study of law would integrate 
th ^ approadies. In a very few law 
schoolsTn this country some ^pn has 
been ad^ved through "clinical legal 
education, thereby offering studenia a 
more realistic view of law. We foall 
suggest that such a study^ bwdes 
cOTrecling some of the distortions 
mentioned earlier, can airo bestow 


lem of having to accommodate the 
vicissitudes or ;he legal process within 
a fixed timetable. An attractive 
alternative is to involve students in a 
simulated case study. 

Here, through a programme of role 
playing exercues centred around a 


definM legal issue and involring such 
techniques as drafting, intervievring, 
negotiating and advocacy, the student 
is required to take a broad and com- 

[ irehensive appraisal of the nature of 
BW which puts the refined des^ption 
often presented in study in n different 
perspective. Short placements in soli- 
dton' offices or barristers* chambers 
as well as court and other visits can 
supdemeni this programme. 

Here it Is not lUBt the learning 
methodology which is important, 
though foe process effectively serves to 
bridge the gulf between practice and 
coCTtion. but the medium also serves 
as the message. The students come to 
appreciate through experience that 
those legri rights principles and do<> 
trine wmra have been set in concrete in 
the pages of le^ texts and judgments 
may intact be available to the dozen in 
spite of, rather than because' of, foe 
operation of the rules and personnel of 
the legal system, and that the law has 
real practical rather than merely intel- 
lectual consequences. 

Of course foe clinical^ approach 
cannot cure all the dcflciences and 
distortions of conventional legal 
education. Wc might brie^ note 
however some of its benefits and 
wo^cr why law courses unlike medi- 
cine, chemJstiy, physics, engineenng. 
architecture, music, pictorial and 
s^ptural art, languages or drama 
have contented themselves with so 
little first-hand partidpation in subject 
study 


ate the service which the 1^1 profes- 
sion rives to the public. The fund of 
legal gltills and advice in the fieid of 
property conveyance, company forma- 
tion, tax avoidance and up-market 
commerce far outweighs the availabil- 
ity of assistance in foe vast field of 
welfare law, landlord and tenant and 
Bmalle r consumer claims. 

By concerning ilself with evenday 
legail issues, those problems and dis- 
putes affecting thousands of ordinary 
people, whiennowever do not possess 
ony exceptional legal interest, clinical 
study fills In the gaps left by lual study 
u^ch is very much concernedwith the 
new frontiers of law- tbe few dozens of 
Court of Appeal decisions rather that 


lAW 111 OWUVU xaa p*Mi**«»*-— — — r — * , , 

analogy is with the "bedsides" teaching 
Minvid bv medical students. It is not 


within the present structure 
of the legal profcssison, to provide that 

foUest wnn of education - practice 
manrl^ to theory. - 

Clinical ' legal education 
attempt however to make the or 

whateirer opportunities exist. For ex- 
ample at some law schools sluitots, 
under close supervision, have ^ 
practical legal advice to chento ™ 
local law centres. Wiiie the advan- 
Awt hand ffiCDcrience is anpa- 


C^nical legal education brings home 
to students that legal probtems do not 
often present themselves under the 
neat subject divisions which ate chosen 
for the purpose of academic study. 
Human problem? and enterprises pm 
little resp^ to the labels of traditional 


nieh B.moBramme as.weu qs 
bo4 partirtilJSJ^^in 
stafT resources suffers from the prob- 


I ftwi wnrings and study but frequently “1“®?! ^^y®* 

cut across them. The subject matter of t*aa® l» “«e to 
complexUtlgadonrarelyconflncsilself purposes and nal 
to well defeated chapters in the ^ 

current legal text. Clinical study also By 
flfestiates mat before the legal issue is warts a^ all, clmi 
identified and agreed, there come into matures 

play a matrix of practical skiUs and whi^ is em 

u^s crudaily important in foe deliv- scholarship practi 

“po." 


the thousands of day-to-day applira- 
tions of principle to variable feet 
situations. The practical problems of 
piloting a le^ly commonplace prob- 
tmn to a safe harbour are demanding, 
though in a different way from foose 
attending an apjscal on a fine point of 
law on Behalf of a rich corporation 
which can afford to ran a test case in 
tbe Court of Appeal. 

Clinical study II intellectually econo- 
mical and an eitioyable teaching and 
learning methoo. Doing a process 
rather than learning it seems to address 
an older and more docile area of the 
mind than that which serves rote 
learning. Muifo of foe training of 
lawyers even at professional level is 
still carried out in tbe classroom and 
depends upon rote learning. Examina- 
tions are conducted exclusively on that 
basis. This is equivalent to music 
students being taught how to play the 
jHano while seatecT at desks, Usteiiiag 
to instruction on teeboigue Ulnstrated 
by a diagram of a keynoard on the 
blackboard; and then Imng examined 
on.tBe instructions without even play- 
ing' a note of music. 

It con also be claimed that cUnicar 
teaching can be beneficial to the tutor. 
The present system of legal education, 
has a tendency to perpetuate itself. 
There is too little interflow between 
tbe practising and teaching branches of 
the profession, and too much suspicion 
from acBdemics who consider that 
ridll-centred learning lacks academic 
rigour, fact there should be no 
conffict in a well-educated student 
becoming a well-educated practition- 
er. Through a process of demysilfica- 
tion, dinical eduentioh from its broad 
base is able to identify the aims 
purposes a^ nature of law and of 
laws, 

By confronting the legal process 
warts and all, clim^cal education prom- 
otes and nuitmes that healthy scepti- 
cs which is essential lo pro^ legri 
scholarihip practice and refoim. 

The authors are orine^l lecturers in 
l^dvortmentoflaw, Cl^ofBiming- 
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The new Dutch deportment of education and science building. 

Finding a commercial niche 


An HStrononier keen on coniputcr- 
animaied filni& and an cx>nicdtcal 
sludcnl working in university labor- 
atories and living on slate henefits arc 
among the first holders of innovation 
fellowships - a new initiative at Gro- 
ningen university in the Netherlands. 

The scheme, designed as an alterna- 
tive to n standard research career, is a 
good exampie of a Dutch ability to 
create niches for people with uncon- 
ventional talents. The Innovalion fel- 
lows will be supported by the universi- 
ty for two ycors while they try to 
develop conuuerdal products from 
their ideas - software for computer 
animations and new lenses for eye 
cataract operations, respectively. 

And the country will need to make 
use of people like this to realize its 
ambition to speed up the flow of ideas 
from universltict Into the market- 
place. The Oronlneen administrators 
report demand for toe new fellowships 
is slack as the beat candidates often 
take jobs with one of the big Nether^ 
lands companies - and are lost to the 
university system. 

As this suggests, the sdence policy 
landscape across the Nortit Sea has 
some ramUiar landmarks: tradition- 
bound uidverslties grappling with a 
new selective research policy; an 
agoing population of researchers 
bloclung career paths for newcomers; 


gy and new materials; and a general 
reeling that the right recipe fbr fuming 
science 'into Innovation is proving 
elurive. 

These problems are common to all 
the countries in the rich nations* dub 
of the Organization' for Economic 
Cooperation and Develoment, as a 
recently published OECD report - 
Science and Technology Po/fey Gu/- 
look 1985 - makes dear. So is there 
anything for Britain to learn from n 
country whose government spends 
around £1 billion a year on research 
and development, less than a quarter 
of the UK fi^irc? 

Maybe yes. For the Netherlands, 
unlike Britain, has no trouble seeing 
itself os a small country. Yet in gfobm 
terms, tire Dutch and the Biitlui arc 
riot far apart. They daim a 1 per cent 
share of the world's sdence, witlle we 
liavo around 5 per cent. And with 
Britain's share or the world's research 
and development spending dedinIng, 


Jon Turney looks 
at Dutch efforts 
to forge ahead 
in the ‘white 
heat’ areas of 
technology 

ated by the minister for education and 
sdence of the goveming centre-right 
coalition, Mr mm Deetman. He man- 
ages what used to be a separate science 
policy portfolio with its own minister. 
A shift to the Dutch labour party in 
next year’s general election would 
probably produce a move back to a 
separate sdence policy, or possibly a 
science, teclmolon and intbimadon 
technology portfoUo. But for now Mr 
Deetman la convinced that such a 
restructuring of responaibilitiei would 
produce “oiga^zanoual chaos" In the 
rather complu Dutch system for fund- 
ing research. 

^e opposition plea for an informa- 
tion tecnnolDgy imnister is quite re- 
cent, as the Netherlands government 
reali^ the importance of information 
technologyratner late in the day. It has 
now embarked on what Mr Deetman 
calls “catching up operatioas”, and IT 
is one of the Dutch spearhead areas in 
sdence policy. 

But as Dr Peter Tindemans of the 
sdence policy directorate explains, 
there are umits to what a small country 


programme was designed to increase 
work on multi-disciplinary projects, 
enhance academic-industrial col- 
laboration, and boost training of 
young researchers. 

The university research side of this 
has taken shape fairly readily. One 


fewer centres vying for nuids in a given 
area. The programme focuses on five 
centres, with major eftbrts at the Delft 
University of Teranology and Leiden, 
(working jointly on plant biotechnolo- 
gy and process engineering) Gronii^- 
en and Amsterdam. Leiden also has its 
own embryo “bioscience park”, fol- 
lowing a now familiar pattern designed 
to attract companies to work near the 
university campus. 

In this and other current priority 
areas - which include soil protection, 
remote sensing, marine research and 
materials - the Dutch stress the im- 
portance of intematioDal coUabora- 
tlon as a vital policy plank for a small 
ualion. 

The Dutch are espedallv keen on 


} oint Buropeau initiatives, like the 
nformation technology progr^me 


cent, as the I^heilands 
reali^ the importance ol 


information technology programme 
Esprit, and the proposed Eureka 
scheme for a range of lugh-technology 
projects, discussed at a high-level 
meeting in Hanover earlier thu week. 
And when the Netherlands assumes 
the chair of the European Commission 
next year we can ex^ct to hear more 
of the idea of a European technologio- 
al community. 


This mi^t be a follow-np to the 
European pollution community which 
already ensts, in the riew of the 


in Ihoif modest way, have already 
begun. 

And U la a Job the Dutch take 
seriously, to judge by the number of 
people in the government thinking 
about the subject. Seventy ser- 
vants work in the science policy 
directorate of the education and scien- 
ce department - in a romarkabtc new 
high-tech bulldlgg which is striking to 
virit but apalllng, to work in, by all 


accounts. And There are almost as 
many i^n in tho two other adminis- 
trative blocks which compete for influ- 
ence over research policy, the educa- 
tion ministry’s higher education and 
research directorate, and the technolo- 
gy policy directorate of the powerful 
iqinistry of economic affairs. . . . . ’ 
Their actlvfiiM are loosqly coor^ 


can hope to achieve in such a diffuse 
area. The five-year Dutch Informatics 
plan will cost £80 million a year on top 
of existing spending on computer sci- 
ence and TT, and this is expected to 
boost, education and training, re- 
search, and buy hardware for labor- 
atories. 

So Tindemans points out there are 
no major government funded prog- 
rammes in the “white beat" areas of 
information technology. Instead, the 
programme's reseai^ component 
concentrates on applications, and on 
building up expertise in strategic areas 
where there may be niches for Duteh 
industry.' . 

The Dutch also want to make sure 
their education system is equipp^ 
properly, and the country's 13 uhivet- 
sUies have responded eagerly to a 
government invitation to Mfine their 
computing needs for the IWs. 

Since toe whole package carries a 
price-tu which would account for ‘ 
two-thirds of the current IT prog- 
ramme budget for the whole country, 
the plans arc likely to be s^d down 
before approval. But the- university 
side are confident they vrill at least get 
the new computer network. 

If the Netherlands have been a bit 
slow off the mark in information 
technology, the country has a stronger 
dalro to a place in the biotechnology 
stakes. As long ago as 1081 the 
ministry set up a programme cbmmlt- 
teb on biotechnology, chaired to I^- 
fesBor Rob Schilperoort of Leiden 
University. 

The Dutch already liad a strong base 
in biotechnology, vnth several major 
companies active in the field. Tho £17. 
million uAlch . the gpvecmneqt 


National Institute for Marine Re- 
search (NIOZ) on the ofbhore island 
of l^exel. Marine research is a long- 
standing Dutch tradition, and another 
area fbr overseas cooperation, exem- 
plified by a recent joint Dutch-Indone- 
rian oceanographic exp^tion. But 
the NIOZ researchers woifid hire a bit 
more cooperation on management of 
the North Sea ecosystem, wmcb has to 
cope with heavy pollution firom tto 
Rhine industries, and from Britain. 

This concern with the effects of 
science and technology U an Important 
part of Dutch science policy more 
generally, and has had a big effect on 
efforts to promote public u nd erstand- 
in^f science in the Netherlands. 

The impulse to to (uifi ensure 
democratic access to often highly 
esoteric decision-making was ato 
hind the “science shops^whieh sprang 
upat Dutch universities in the early 
1970s. The Amsterdam shop reports 

. that these centres are now quite well 

established in their second decade, 


' mraMed -tor ;<te- tel- stage 


The Amsterdam shop's txMt-seilinB 
report of 1984 was a study of new 
meathing equipment for the city’s 
firemen. 

Vontureslike the ^ence shops and 
the teehnoloey assessment scheme 
susgut the Netherlands offer fertile 
soil for Bodal innovations connected 
with sdence and technology. This may 
help the Dutch deal with ^at remains 
he ms^ sdence policy issue for the 
mediate foture - how to turn clever 
^nce into eommerdal technoloav 
M tire Groningen innovation ra- 
IgwshiM show, Dutch institqtionai fle- 
xlbihty is a usefol asset in the Intenia- 

jSslhri'?;:!”™ 
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The man from Ferranti 
sets up a new system 

Olga Wojtas previews the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council’s review submitted 
by chairman Donald McCallum this week 


DonniJ McCallum. director of Ferran- 
ti, first met members of the education- 
al press 15 months ago. 

He had just chaired the initial meet- 
ing of the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council, set up to review the 
future strategy of higher education. 

He had barely uttered a few ano- 
'dyne remarks about how the nine- 
strong committee intended to canvass 
widely for views, when he was bom- 
barded with esoteric and roecialized 
questions which even an eoucationist 
^airman would have been hard press- 
ed to answer. 

“So are you going to close any 
universities^’ asked one hack in a final 
attempt to get a story. 

The council would not be making 
recommendations about specific in- 
stitutions, Mr McCallum explained. 
But if a university were axed, this 
would be the first time in the nation’s 
history. 

“What about the University of 
Fraserbur^?" the reporter de- 
manded. 

Mr McCallum looked startled. 

“The University of Fraserbu^h was 
closed In the 17th century. It is quite 
clear you haven’t read the first volume 
of James Scotland’s History of Scottish 
Education." 

The STBAC report is now complete 
and was this week submilted to the 
Secretary of State For Scotland, Mr 
George Younger. 

Mr McCallum cheerfully admits he 
has stiU not got around to reading 
James Scotland's tome. But if he is 
obUg^ to face a second press inter- 
rogation, he can claim wth justifica- 
tion to know a great deal more about 
^tttsh higher education than most 
educationists. 

He was not alone in having to learn 
the inlricades of a complex system, 
since the minority of council members 
had a background in education. The 
vice chairman, Dr Tom Bone, princip- 
al of Jordanhill College of Education; 


gow University; Dr Har^ Cuming, 
principal of Dundee College of Tech- 
nology; and Dr Ethel Gray, former 
prinapal of Craigie College of Educa- 
tion were matched by Mr Aubrey 
Harper, former technical director of 
the Nobel Explosives Company; Mr 
Allan Smith, managing diWtor of 
Babcock Tower; Mr Norman Biggart, 
former president of the Law Soefe^ of 
Scotland; and Mr Duncan MacLeod, 
partner in a GiasgQW chartered 
accountants firm. 


There has been 
criticism about the lack 
of representation 


There have been criticism, particu- 
larly from the educational unions, 
about lack of representation on the 


ito 9^ the Scottish Education Dk 


Cs remit, to advise the Scot- 




which should govern the links belweeii 
the universities and other institutions 
is a radical departure from any former 
review in its inclusion of the eight 
Scottish universities. 

The argument in the past has been 
that since they arc funded nationally, 
through the University Grants (^m- 
mittee, they can only be considered 
nationally. 

But the reviews launched by the 
UGG and the Nationa] Advisory body 
have left Scotland in an anomalous 
position since the Scottish universities 
dovetail with an educational system 
completely different from that south of 
the border. 

School leavers enter higher educa- 
tion, often at 17, with four or five 


The council is 
convinced of the value 
of trade-based degrees 


highers as opposed to two or three A 
levels. And while some advanced 
further education courses are taught 
through local authority collets, in the 
main nigher education is provided by 
the universities, and by the SED- 
funded central institutions and col- 
leges of education. 

whatever future STEAC proposes 
for the Scottish universities, it bas 
clearly been convinced of the value of 
their distinctive broad-based tb^e^ 


year general degrees and four-year 
honours degrees which are Jess special- 
ized than those in England and Wales, 
Its timetable was extended to take 
account of the government’s Green 
Paper on liigher education which scru- 
pulously avoided any hint of pre- 
empting the council's conclusions. 


to follow any government steer. 

And while tlie council does not 
make recommendations either on indi- 
vidual institutions or specific subject 
areas, it backs the full range of current 
courses continuing in Scottish hi^et 
education institutions. 

Obviously 0 major concent of 
STEAC, highlighted by its having an 
industrialist chairman, is how best 
education can meet the needs of 
industry. And the Scottish philosophy 
of a more general education has been 
stressed in innumerable submissions as 


tne job market than those wno unoer- 
go highly specialized courses. 

A problem which STEAC highlights 
is that the drop in the number of school 
leavers comes just as many of the 
newer industries, which are hopiag to 
expand, are already experiendag se- 
vere recruitment shortages. 

Many of the submireions attacked as 
over-p&simistic the SED's project iom 
which showed the demand for higher 
education dropping to 60 per ceat of 
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Patricia Woodward and Patrick Dalton on the ‘bedside’ approach to undergraduate law schooling 

.. to teach and study law in a I || I | i | i niauc of cominuniculion and per 


, ^^jble to teach and study law in a 
nresents it as a set of rules, 

«y considerable success in 

dSatioM with little attention to 
«»?Se 5 cence of these "rules” and 
‘J'lfSnl ineffectiveness in prac- 
of law in England and 
sulffered much Trom this 
!SwUon on the so-callcd “rules 
?^a^t is generally understood by 
It is usually presented In 
¥ in textbooks dealing with 
SiS branches of law, by Acts of 

^ injured by negligence to sue for 

‘‘TS study of this type of rule enn 
V Ditleadlng. First, by aiming for a 
definition of what is meant by 
SwUtv it overemphasizes the rule s 
Sility, Second, it tells you no- 
E about the hundred and one ways 
fpSiicb a law can be modified in its 
application. 

^Tbc influences which can make the 
of the law in actipn different 
[foa ihe purposes described in the 
iCTjks are many and sometimes so 
ooplexlhat they defy precise descrip- 
tioo. Sometimes it might be disiastefijl 
loidmlt them. A few examples arc: 
iloost the whole of the law of cvi- 
jewe; procedure; costs; delays; in- 

a ence; prejudice; discretion; 

ogical factors. Some of these 
lit the subject of formal study at 
level. Others however are 
itot - they form an unmentionable 
cate of topics. Yet wise lawyers are 
ninlng cases and advantages throuch 
l^ltege of them every day of the 
stek. 

One of the great problems of the law 
btbe claiming of legal rights. Say, for 
miDple, you arc accused of stealing 
pods a shop. You arc not guilty 
ud you have elected trial by jury at 
Gown Court. A finding of your inno- 
mcewill dc^nd upon: the quality of 
ituview by your solicitor; the choice 
d counsel by your solicitor though 
tm at the last moment your case 
si^tbe passed on to less experienced 
wuel; the quality of witnesses for 
^ prosecution and defence; the 
billy and conscious and unconscious 
^vpethies oftlic judge in his interven- 
m and address to the jury, the 
rapotiiion of the jury. 

If you are found guilty the sentence 
ipu receive will again depend to a 
djoificBnt extent on the value judge- 
onts of, for example, counsel, judge 
ud probation officer. 'I'lic 'rhcft Act 
1968 provides art cluborntu definition 
oltbe physical and mental elements of 
tbe crime of lltcft. I1ic crime is 
puiidublc by a muxiniuin of lU years' 
B^riionmcnl. llic chances arc iliat 
tbe Ihefi Act will present no legal 
ptoblema at the trial. Yet facts, mis- 
l^ca, lies and incompetence might 
disaster to you. 

me point being, msde is a simple 
ou. Wnai part dm legal rules play in 
tO this? It might have been more useful 
have known that the store hud 
Boered so much shoplifting that the 
DUaremem, police and the public 
in arms”. These issues are 
jore serious than the “faults”, incon- 



nique of cominuniculion and persua- 
sion, knowledge of the norms of 
bchuviuur of diffcrcnl classes of peo- 
ple, and the ability to grasp the outline 
of expert subjects ranging from a gear 
box to a heart valve. 

Oinical method not only empha- 
sizes but can also develop personal 
qualities in students, since law can be 

E resented as a service and not only as a 
usiness. By bringing abstract legal 
rules into direct contact with everyuay 
human problems clinical method puls 
law into an environment fit for its 
purpose. It can bring perspective to 
legal studies in other ways, by showing 
that law is on the scene not only where 
there is dispute or conflict but that it 
can be about positive planning in order 
to avoid dispute or to brii^ about 
conciliation. Sometimes law is not an 
appropriate means of problem resolu- 
tion and should retire from the scene 
sillogcther to make way for other 
influences. On the other band, there 


Case for the prosecution 
of clinical trials 


vmich are not readily perceived as 
such, porticularly by the disadvan- 
taged. 

Qinical study also helps to univer- 
salize law os between social classes. 
Subject classifications in law as studied 
teno to elevate tlie transient economic 
and social policies of one era into 
permanent philosophy, and enshrine 
their outfall in iegar principles and 
rules. The economic poliw of laissez- 
faire of the 19th century, for instance, 
Wgot such a sturdy legal principle, 
“freedom ofcontract”, that even today 
Parliament is continually oblig«l to 
correct this general legal theme in the 
interests of particular classes of con- 
sumers who need protection from it. 

Arademic lawyers often see this 
fnriiamentaiy activity as an aberra- 
tion of dogma and principle. The 
market place ethics still largely domin- 
ate the service which the legalprofes- 
The fund of 


slon gives to Ihe public. 

legal sUUs and adrice in the field of 
property conveyance, company forma- 
tion, tax avoidance and up-market 
commerce for outweighs the availabil- 
ity of assistance in tne vast field of 
accommodate the welfare law, landlord and tenant and 
!gal process within smaller consumer claims. 

An attractive By concerning itself with evemay 
olve students in a legal issues, tliose problems and dis- 
[y, putes affecting thousands of ordinary 

arogramme of role people, which ttowever do not possess 
centred around a any exceptional legal interest, cuni^ 
and Involving such study fills in the gaps left by 1^1 study 

lag, interviewing, which is very much concerned with the 
ocaev, the st^ent newfrontieraoflaw-thefcwdozensof 


j'l^Kiiuus man me lauiis , incuii- 
or perceived injustices. Re- 
l^can often cure these. Legislation 
^however do little to change human 
■xiure and psychology. It can influ- 
^oebaviour.but human behaviour 
changes. Sometimes much of the 
^ I enecuvencss is destroyed in this 
^gtraission process. 

Humaa factors in the legal process 
be accepted not merely as an 
^rration, which sometimes knocks 
ve ihioe off the law, but as a normal, 
or "scientific" fact. As such, it 
*1 Wrhaps be brought more fully into 
^|cct itudy and not abandoned to 
'“6 itreet-wiae lawyer. 

«t us now turn to a higlier level 
of law. Most people would 
that when Parliament mokes 
law, considerable moral, philo- 
economic and social factors 
mto piBY, Policies and politics 
™spe the new law. ^^al woulanot be 
accepted is that these 
^ mue judgements strongly influ- 
way In which existing law, 
j^wer denved from Acts of Parlia- 
^*0* previous case law, is inier- 
applied by the judges when 
aecide cases before them. 

knows that there are some 
^ of law which are uncertain. In 
^ inDuences which are not really 
ihfiulf )°8ical arc continually chang- 
shape. The piinnplc of 
hat several centurin of 
a, but it ftctdeved its 
I defionion more than 50 years 


ago. Yet tire kind of behaviour which is 
considered negligent can vary from age 
to ace but a^ as regards different 
activities at the same time in histo^. 
lliusc changes have nothing to do with 
the intemanogic of the law, but reflect 
the value judgements of our society as 
perceived by the Judge. 

An example might illustrate this. 
Social and economic necessity led to 
the replacement of horse.s as a form of 
road transport by motor vehicles. 
Although roads have improved enor- 
mously over this period of replace- 
ment. very similar margins for avoi- 
dance of collision of vehirieshave been 
inherited from the age of horse trans- 
port. Yet cars travel at much greater 
speeds than horses. Motorists arc 
nevertheless permitted, indeed 
obliged, to avoid collisions by a matter 
of feet or even Inches. Thousands^of 
Iniurics and deaths result from this uny 
margin of error every year. Out society 
accepts this. Near misses do not of 
themselves constitute negUgencc. 

In the case of alrlravel, nowever, all 
is different. There were no flying 
horses before aeroplanes came along. 
A pilot who is responsible for a near 
miss, even Ihougli no one is injured as 
a result, can expect discipUnaiy action. 
The notion of negligence Js indeed a 
legal chameleon, value judgements 
lurk very closely beneath the surface of 
much Sr our law. When the law is 


also the moral welfare of the state.” 
The rather spectacular impact of this 
and some other cases where “policy” 
has been applied tend to suggest that 
policy is a super rule which makes a 
very occasional, if drastic, intervention 
into tiie le^ landscape, rather like a 
volcano. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

“Policy” is at work every day quietly 
influencing not only commonplace 
judicial decisions but also the negotia- 
tions which seek to avoid going to law 
and innumerable other relationships 
which have a legal element. Again the 
point being made is that “policy'' in 
legal study should not bo approached 
as an occasional aberration in tho 
practice of law, for which special 
provision has been made, but as a 
perfectly natural and “scientific" ele- 
ment in every part of the law. As such 
it is not an embarrassment bul a 
normal phenomenon. It should be 
studied as such. . j 

it is not suggested that these and 
other higher ^ifiosophical levels ot 
legal study are never touched upon in 
the conventional studies of specific 
areas of law such as contract or crime. 
Traditionally however they have wen 
skimmed off as a separate^^subjwj, 

usually called “junspnidonce OT le|- 

al theory". That sulrject Is often dis- 
liked by law students because it can 
seem Irrelevant to their other areas of 


times, IIUW6VCI, W.V ^ 

legal rules and pnnciples might not ^ 
sufficiently flexible .to 
some social, economic and other pr^ 

urc 10 which judges feel obliged to 
^^^metimes they 

feat and leave ii to P«J»ament to 
provide a remedy. Often however they 
?an develop the law ^ 

aSious arc they, h^ver. nrt appear 
lo be chan^g the law that they 
elevate such pressure to the status of a 
® «r inw - a kind of super rule 

which*iakes it place tidily 
Sle^l “niles”. This rule « 

a mwenVof “conspiracy to 


A^true study of law would integrate 
these approadies. In a very few law 
schools in this country »me|u8 on has 
been achieved throuA “cilmcal legal 
education, thereby offering studente a 
more realistic viw of law. We sh^ 
suggest that such a study, bwdes 
Meeting some of the distortions 
mention^ *®'!*®'* 


enioyed by medical students. It Is not 
^sible, within the present stw lure 
^e le^ profcssison, to provide that 
fullest Ena of education - practice 
married to theoiy. 

PKnical legal educahoo opes 
attempt however to make the tot of 
whatever opportunities ewl. For «■ 
ample at some law schoob students, 
ffi dose supervision, have ^en 


lem of having to accommodate the 
vidssltudes ot :he legal process within 
a fixed timetable. An attractive 
alternative is to involve students in a 
simulated case study. 

Here, through a programme of role 
playing exercises centred around a 
dennM le^ issue and Involving such 
techniques as drafting, intervievring, 
negotiating and advocacy, the student 
is required to take a broad and com- 

E r^ensive appraisal of the nature of 
LW which puts the refined desembon 
often presented in study In a differMt 
perspective. Short placements in soli- 
dtors’ offices or barristers' chambers 
as well as court and other visits can 
supplement this programme. 

Here it is not just the learning 
methodology which is Important, 
though the process effectively serves to 
bridge the gulf between practice and 
coition, but the medium also serves 
as the message. The students come to 
appredate t^tigh emerience tbot 
those legal rights piincTplea and doc- 
trine wh^ have been set in concrete in 
the pages of legal texts and jud^ents 
may in fact be available to the atiun in 
spite of, rather than because of, the 
operation of the rules and personnel of 
the legal system, and that the law hu 
real practical rather than merely intel- 
iectuaj consequences. 

Of course the clinical^ approach 
cannot cure all the defiaences and 
distortions of conventional legal 
education. We might brieto 
however some of Its benefits and 
wonder why law courses unlike medi- 
cine, chemistry* physics, engfoMring, 
architecture, music, pictorial and 
sculptural art, languages or *ama 
hove coDtento themselves with so 
little first-hand pa^dpation In subject 

legal education brings home 
to students tto legal problenu do not 
often present themselves under the 
n fi fi t suoject ^visions which are chosen 
fbr the purpose of academic study. 
Human problems and enterprises pay 
little respect to the labels of traditional 
iegal writings and study but frequently 
cut across them. The subject matter of 
complex Utlution rarely confines itself 
to well d^eated chapters in the 
current legal test. Clioical study also 
illustrates that before the legal issue Is 
identified and agreed, there come into 
day a matrix of practical skills and 
Hsues crucially hnportant In the deliv- 
ery of legal riats, so confidently 
de^ctl^ fo books, but sometimes lost 
thipi^ -IhCk o£ such .ncm-tlegd Attri- 
butes as human psydiology, me teeb- 


situations. ITie practical problems of 
piloting a legally commonplace prob- 
lem to a safe harbour are demanding, 
though in a different way from tliose 
attending an aopeal on a fine point of 
law on behali of a rich corporation 
which can afford to run a test case in 
the Court of Appeal. 

Qinical study la intellectually econo- 


an older and more docile area of the 
mind than that which serves tote 
learning. Much of the training of 
lawTers even at professional level is 
stiir carried out in the classroom and 
depends upon rote leamlng. Examina- 
tions are conducted exclusively on that 
basis. This is equivalent to music 
students being taught bow to play Ao 


piano while seated at desks, listening 
to instrucHoo on technique illustrated 
by a diagram of a keyboard on the 


by a diagram of a keyboard on the 
btackboard; and then being examined 
on jthe instructions mthout even play- 
ing a note of music. 

It can also be claimed that clinicaT 
teaching can be beneficial to the tutor. 
The present system of legal education, 
has a tendenCT to peipetuate itself. 
There is loo httle interflow between 
the practising and teachingbranchesof 
the profession, and too much suspicion 
from academics who consider that 
skill-centred learning lacks academic 
rigour. In fact there diould be no 
conflict In a well-educated student 
becoming- a well-edjicated practition- 
er. llirough a process of demystifica- 
tion, clinical education from its broad 
base is able to identify the alms 
purposes and nature of law and of 

UW 8 , 

By confronting the legal process 
warte and all, clinical education prom- 
otes and nurtures that healthy scepti- 
cism which la essential to proper legal 
scholarship practi ce and reform. 

The authora are prUi^al lecturers in 
the departmerUoflaw, CtyofBirming- 
hem PblyiechnK, ' [ ' . \ 
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Harold 

Silver 


In anticipation of awards 
and other great things 





An interesting, creative and itnagina* 
live month. 

Jeffrey Archer, setting out to help 
his party chairman nml party towards a 
new image, blamed the unemployed 
for unemployment, tlicn retracted, 
and nominated Ian Paisley for the 
prime ininistersliipor a united Irclimd, 
then didn't. Sarah Keays, in pursuit of 
a Conservative constituency, nnmin- 
•lied Cecil Parkinson for the animal 


Avoidance of Official Secrc^ Prize, 
'die PLO nominated Sir Geoffrev 
Howe for the Inicmational Anli-Di- 
pJomac^ Award. The Foreign Ofllcc, 
npulogiane for geliinf; the incssKC 
wrung in N^assiiu, nommiitcd Itself lor 
the International Relations by Hear- 
say Award. Sir Keith Joseph continued 
to press his nomination for the best 
British Secretary for Education since 
Mark Carlisle. 

Sir Keith becomes 
editor of The THES 


'The silly season used to be in 
midsummer, but since meteorological 
slippage located British 1985 summer 
lime in late September, it is under- 
standable that Ardier et al took so 
long. I am assuming that this will all 
cooluinuc unabated, and I am there- 
fore now drafting my end-of-year 
column. 

DenmW 31. 1985 - 
The Prime Minister, while expressing 
her reluctance, gelded to pressure 
from Sir Keith Joseph, ana has by 


special legialaticm amalgamated The 
Times HIg/ier Eduauion Supplement 
and The ^mes Educational Supple~ 


meni, under the editorship of Sir Relth 
Joseph. This rationalization, a lo^cal 
dev^pment of rationalization in pub- 
lic sector higher education, will also 
Involve HM inspectorate doing jour- 


nalist duty for the combined pt^ - 
the present staff having been offered 
the same redundancy terras as the coal 
mlnen. Sir Keith takes on his new 


duties in addition to his recently ac- 

S 'lred chairmanship of the combined 
immittce of Vice ChanccUon, 
Directors and Principals, and the 
secretaryship of the combined Nation- 
al Confederation of School Tbachers. 
HU saltuy is to be fbted when the 
coi^|)aralnUty data have been com- 

Str Keith, it appears, has invited 
Norman TebUt ana Jeffrey Artier to 
co-operate in tlic publicity campaign to 
explain the forthcoming closure oT the 
Nntlona! Advisory Body, wliicdi has 
totally failed to close down tlie SS 
collets and institutes of lilglier cduca- 
tion. Pending the demise of the NAB 
later next year it is expected that 
Jeffrey Arelicr will repiaco Chris- 
toplur Boll 08 chairman of die board. 

All future publicity regarding- 
ienchen* sslnries is to be conducted by 
the Foreign Office. 

The Royal Proclamation on the 
strengtbenuigof the arts and humani- 
ties baa been vridcly welcomed. Jeffrey 
Arclier's appointment os the new Re- 

g us Professor of Prose Literature at 
xfbrd bad been rumoured, and rep- 
resents on important move away from 
the trend touni^ vocationalism in the 
modem British university. The crea- 
tion of a new Novelist Laureate to 
parallel, and perhaps even collaborate 
with, the Poet Laureate, was a well- 
guarded secret, and had a mixed 
reception until Jeffrey Arclier's 
appointment to that position olso was 
aniunmccd. His authority and experi- 
ence will undoubtedly strongihen the 
position of the creative artsTn British 
society, but some doubts have been 
expressed about the wisdom of taking 
on another responsibility (particularly 
aince It » known that the brlsh govern- 
ment is also anxious to use bis talents), 
The l^pdrtmeid 'of Edtteadori dnd 
Hines Supphment has > already 


announced a series of Laureate stories 
to be published monthly from January 
to October. 

It is not ycl known what (he third 
item in ttic Royal Proclamation is 

f ning to mean in detail. All lliai is 
iiown so far is that the Arts Council 
has been finally disbanded, and that 
the British Council is to take on the 
function of distributing overseas such 
rcpresenlHlive British cultural journals 
as the DETS, Laureate litcralurc, and 
CVDCP and NCST information about 
the emergent shape of British educa- 
tion. It is expected that an announce- 
ment regarding a Royal Commission 
on Education and the Arts will be 
made during the Christmas recess. The 
likely chairman is not yet known, but it 
is nimouiud that it may be someone in 
a university humanities post who en- 
joys government confidence. 

^ie position in Scotland is far from 
clear, particularly since it is only a few 
days since teacher unionism was de- 
clared to be illegal there. There Is also 
apparently some dispute over who 
should prepare the promised Green 
Paper - the Overseas Develqpracnl 
Admioslration or the Foreign Office. 

Oxford is clearly one of the places to 
watch. The university, announcing its 
new procedures for the awara of 
lionorary degrees to its Prime Minister 
aiumni and alumnae, has angrily and 
rightly denied that there is any connec- 
tion with the endowment of the Re^us 
chair. It is not yet known what role Sir 
Keith Joseph, as a Fellow of All Soul's, 
is playing or is likely to play in the new 
procedure. 

The AllSoursGroup, a little-known 
but apparently influential network of 
educationists, is known to have plan- 
ned a programme of seroinara for 19W 
under the general title of “Efficiency 
and Clarity in British Public Life”. The 
following appears to be the draft 
programme: 

January 1986: Norman Tebbit to open 
discussion on “The Role of Deputies as 
Party Spokesmen." 

March: Sir Geoffrey Howe on “The 
Foreign Office since Nassau". 

May: Sir Oeofftey Howe and the 
Prime Minster to sMak on “Negotiat- 
ing Successfully with Men of Peace". 
Jiuy: “How to Close an Industry: I", 
introduced by Ian McGregor. 
September: *^ow to Gose an Indus- 
try: 11”, Introduced by Arthur ScargiU. 
October: "Society without SchooV, 


Joseph. 
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M ana ging to break the mould 


Sir Keith becomes 
‘ director of PNL 


Plans are also in hand for a special 
“round table” at which a panel of 
speakers will discuss “Gnrity and Pur- 
pose in the Public Statement". Speak- 
cra invited so far include Jeffrey 
Archer, Miss Sara Keays and the 
Permanent Secretary to the FbrcLm 
Office. It is unlikely that Sir KeiUi 
Joseph vrill be able to take on another 
commitment, since he is expecting 10 
re-cstabllsh the Schools Council under 
his chairmanship, and he will In due 
course bo taking over the directorship 
of the Polytechnlq of North London 
(Lord Young has appurently agreed to 
take over as acting director (or apcrlod 
of one year). 

At the time of writing speculation is 
rife about the New V^r's Honours 
List. It Is not impossible that Sarah 
Keays will be offered a life peomge, 
{^von the difficulties over a constituen- 

S . It may be early days for eititor Sir 
eoffrey nowe or Sir Keith Joseph to 
be sent to the Lords. There are 
constitutional problems about an 
awaid id hn Pa»1eV. Jefftef 
ftiflire may be .doubt. ’ 


manager, most people still think first 
of a male business executive with a 
female secretary; and it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the great majority 
of managerial employees are male. In 
the United States, there have been 
attempts - in universities and else- 
where - to penuade more women to 
begin managerial careers. There are 
special executive development prog- 
rammes for women, and female entn 
to university Master of Business Admi- 
nistration programmes Is actively en- 
couraged. 

Such initiatives have not, unfortu- 
nately. been paralleled in Britain, but 
there is growing female participation 
on courses in sdence ana engineering 
which' ibemselves contain significant 
elements of man^ment studies. All 
post-HnnIston BEng and MEng de- 
grees now include management and 
marketing, and there are special 
women-only Higher National Certifi- 
cates in eugineenng which incorporate 
supervisory skills and buaness admi- 
nistration. Properly taught and de- 
veloped, these courses could provide 
vehicles for entry to management 
careers for suitably minded women, 
especially in the new high-technology 
industries that absorb most graduates 
from women's en^neering prog- 
rammes. 

Women face unique difficulties 
within, and immediately beyond, and 
introductory engineering competence 
with management truning could 
actually resmt in reduced status for 
women involved in engineering man- 
agement work. 

Existing syllabuses and approaches 
to management training should be 
modified for women's courses; we 
should recognize the enormity of the 
cultural pressures which combine to 
dissuade women from entering man- 
agement, and we should take account 
at contemporary changes in the nature 
of managerial work in many hi^-tech 
industries which sharpen distinctions 
between executives and supervisory 
management to the detriment of 
female employees. 

Few young women are motivated 
towards muagement careen; liardly 
surprising in a cultural environment 
saturated with visual images of women 
that are fundamentally Incompatibie 
with female occupancy of responsible 


protected and cosseted by men, will In 

Roaer Bennett on managerial posts be exposed, perhaps 

JxUgCl DCllIlCLl Ull jhe first lime in their iivcs to 

training women for indifference and aggression from 

^ males. 1 am sceptical or the argument 

careers as that within a mixed course female 

hiiQineQC PYPPiitivPQ students can experience negative male 

Dusmess execuiives attitudes during class and learn how to 

■ II I accommodate them. It is much better 

. . that explicit training in copuis v^th 

be immune from sex male resentment be given in a controi- 
dlsciimination. A major barrier to environment away from comped- 
fem^e success in mM^ement work tive pressures. Likewise. teacLe 
has been womens inaKhty to gain women to recognize the danger oT 
access to male-doramated informal entrapment in supervisory work ofier- 
powr groups whi^ operate through i„g „o promotion oppo^nities will 
tacit, Mwntlen rules and which pos- enable them to avoid ronsdously such 
sess their own, unoffiaal structures. situations 
Tliese are enormously innuential in Supervisory skills arc imoprtant. but 

selection and promotion procedures female students should bii^ware also 
and provide essenti^ supportive rela- of issues relevant to higher level work, 
tionships to men dming periods of An all-female course can offer special 
crisis and stress. Will increasing de- assistance in career planning - an area 
mends for technically competent man- where women require more advice 
agerial staff, in conjunction with an than male contemporaries becauae of 
ever-growing supply of professionaUy their need to identify firms with 
TOWfied, able, females, these portivc and sympathetic management 

development programmes that rccog- 
Managerial i,j 2 e the speeme problems associated 
with the female manager's role, and 


portray womea as narcissistic, seduc- 
tive creatures dedicated only to 
attracting the opposite sex. Con- 
tinuous repetition of this stereotype 
must create doubts and misgivings m 
the minds of young women contem- 
plating engmeeiing . management 
catwrs. Our cultural value systems 
embody concepts of male domfnance: 
women are taught to rely on men. In 
consequence, many women distrust 
the small handful of females who do 
occupy positions of authority outside 
the home: 

Media inCantilizailon of woman’s 
role, and the absence of sl^lficant 
numbers of women managers for new 
entrants to emulate, must dissuade 
many potential recruits. Senior female 
managers are unusual. It is a fact, alas 
that, few women have suocessfuUv 
combined (he roles of wife, mother 
and business executive. . T 

!• I 7^'i^9ptnt(^:.ei;^DMriQc nfen. 

tual and te^nfqirekpehiiS'rould - 


ployed predominantly in jobs requir- 
ing technical skill, but at lower status 
(and wages) than male colleagues. 

Often, a woman enters management 
as a member of a team assigned to a 
special project. She gains experience 
“on the job” and, as her talents arc 
recognized, she assumes additional 
supervisory responsibilities. But hi^- 
er management will not provide access 
to internal job rotation schemes, exter- 
nal courses, planaed experience prog- 
rammes necusary for acquiring tiie 
wider experience and badtground 
knowledge essential for occupancy of 
senior positions. Consequently, (he 
woman never becomes involved in 
strategic planning; rather she imple- 
ments the decisions of others, unable 
to relate her immediate tasl^ to wider 
managerial contexts. 

The high-tech industries do present 
onportunities for women in “sexless" 
skul areas, but dangers exist of the 
emergence of a new class of qualified, 
rompetent, female supervisors offer- 
ing technicai support to (male) senior 
management in manners analogous to 
the secretarial support provided ^ 
female secretaries. Real authority will 
still reroam within its male-dominated 
system. 

Women require segregated, all 
female, courses m enghieerine man- 
agement, with special syllabuses to 
meet their particular trabiing needs 
Male students begin engineerinB and 
management courses with inbuilt 
advantages gained from earlier life 
WneiicM. Males are expected to be 
interested in scientific subjects: to be 
nsiertve, positive and direct: tbev 
receive unconsciously from childhood 

to 'SI? *”'"'‘'8 in how 

MiSP® competitive situations. 
Mixed courses inevitably develoo 
f^nd a male cultural ethic whicK 
female students, through Initial dis- 
difficult to »unto“ 
"*®ic students adont 
dto«ive attitudes towarSs 
the contnbntions in class of femSe 
rolleagiies, and, disturbingly women 

“™"cnts as a natural and 
reasonable refuse. 

™«a in ehvlixWiheWfe\ifhefeMheyar^^ 


nize the specific problems associated 
with the female manager's role, and 
which operate rational and objectiiw 
promotions systems. 

Ask practising managers to list the 
personal qualities most relevant to 
management and two categories of 
attributes are usually quoted. First; 
analytical ability - perception, con- 
sistency, objectivity and empathy with 
others; qualities which a well con- 
structed, well taught, management 
course should instil and develop. The 
second category, however, concerns 
values which, in early life, females are 
encouraged to avoid, parricuiarly Indi- 
vidual assertiveness, command ^d 
overt personal determination. 
many women find leaderehip 
unacceptably stressful; their teciuucal 
abilities are nullified by inability to 
assume positions of authority because 
of psychological fears. 

Vet another advantage of a segi^ 
gated women's course Is that it ^ 
provide training in assertiveness for 
women. This is common in educationaj 
projgrammes for women in medicine 
ana social work, and should be u- 
tended to women's courees in en- 
gineering and business. Assertiyenc« 
training seeks to convince individuals 
that they have rights: to express them- 
selves forcefully, to be heard, to make 
mistakes, fail and try again until suc- 
cess occurs. Training women in p^’ 
ticular management skills is not sum- 
dent: women must be made to fech » 
well as be, competent; to have faith in 
their abilities to apply successfully 
their technical expertise. 

Confrontations with male pi^ 
judlces are inevitable during a 
executive’s early career: some * 
unpleasant. Women managers who w 
achieve promotion vrill find they have 
fewer and fewer female tmlicagoes 01 
equivalent rank, and hence tbeu* neec 
for positive attitudes tomirds women s 
rights in the workplace will coiicspofl- 
dlngly increase. Women 
succeed only by fighting harder,, lon- 
ger, and against greater opposition 
than male counterparts. 

The aiUhoT, a management consu!l<^> 
teaches an EEC’fmded course it* 
tronics for women at South Ban* 
Polytechnic epd women's 
courses at^ the Pply\echnic. of 
Loridoni 
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L ik^ ill international crises, the 
Manchurian crisis of 1931 had its 
-Signal and international 
g ^ often happens, these did 
^?^-('rh^The regional issue was the 
DVl large part of the Chinese 
^i&dManchJriabythe^ 

- a process of absorption 
"li^ h (ook the Japanese six months 

cince this international aspect claimed 
riU attention of the world from 
^tciiber 1931 till March 1933. it has 
JJdS to be ihU that has claimed the 
mtodon of historians. , , , . . 

regional aspect can be looked al 
fron either a Chinese or a Japanese 
Sni of View. In the Chinese view, 
Minehuria was governed in 1931 by 
L Young Marshal, Chang Hsuch- 
52 ib who had declared his loyalty to 
the central government of the 
^mintang established at Nanking 
soa 1?28. He governed with a great 
m«siire of Independence as had his 
filher before him; but his rule could be 
mnnical and oppressive and it was 
Mt popular among all classes of 
OilQUC. If the territory enjoyed in 
Af^ce a great measure of autonomy. 
Sere could be little doubt that in law it 
nj part of the republic of China. To 
(hat end was referred to by the 
OrioeK as the “three eastern pro- 
liDcej". 

On September 18, 1931, on the 
pretext ±at their railway line had been 
by Chinese troops, the 
Jnanue armies occupied key points 
issou^ and central Manchuria. Al the 
cM of the war 15 years later it was 
uofiiraed that the damage had been 
inilicted on the railway track by the 
h^ese themselves. When the 
Young Marshal appealed for lielp from 
Niiil^g, the Kuomintang guvern- 
iGfut excused itscif on the grounds that 
ilWBS preoccupied with the aftermath 
of the floods which had devastated 
cntral China during the summer and, 
acoed, that its first priority was to 
oppress opposition from dissidents 
(lieffhere in China. Without that aid 
k Young Marshal was unable to 
milt the Japanese armies effectively 
odbad to pull out along the railway 
be to the west, leaving Tiis cupitai of 
Mukden (Shenyang) to Jnpiincsc con- 
trol. 

In (he Japanese view, Japan's slake 
is Manchuria was exceptional. Since 
the treaty of Portsmouth which had 
brou^t the Russo-Japanese war to a 
lultrnt90S,Ja nnn liad possessed that 
portion of the Rtissinn railway which 
no between Iforl Arthur and C'luing- 
dtuD. She hud rcmiincd it the .SuuUi 
Minchurion Railway and considerable 
tddltlons had been made in it over 25 
ytin. Japan had also acquired the 
wilan lensciiold territory at the 
southern tip of “Manchuria", which 
t^ In the naval (uise of Port Arthur 
(|^ua) and the commercial port of 
i^ren CTalien). She had the nglit to 
tiuotain there a garrison made up of 
w Kwantung army, arguably the 
toott extreme part of (he Japanese 
inny, 

^Ih her treaty rights in the area, 
efficient communications network 
tiN her military power, Japan had 
up a strong commercial stake in 
^ territory. Perhaps because of 
•iipan s presence, Manchuria had be- 
^e one of the most prosperous parts 
^the Chinese Republic. 'The Chinese 
looked on jealously at japan’s 
retaliated with a boycott of 
Jtpenese goods in the ports and cities 


Japanese 
wolf in 
the Chinese 
fold 

Crisis: in the second of our 
occasional series on 
political and social turning 
points of the last half- 
century , Ian Nish looks at 
the Japanese annexation of 
Manchuria. 
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A Japanese tank« bristling with machine guns, enters Chengte, Jehol province* 1933. 


of China proper. This started in 1927 
and grew more and more effective as 
an expression of Chinese nationalism 
from 1930 onwards. The Japanese saw 
this as a violation of their treaty rights 
and a sure sign that the Nanking 
government was unable to maintain 
law and order. 

There were many differing Japanese 
views about how to respond to the 
boycotts and other vexations visited by 
the Chinese on Japanese enterprises in 
Manchuria. Considering all tne diffe- 
rent authorities which operated in the 
territory - railway, military, commer- 
cial and diplomatic- there was natural- 
ly a wide range of attitudes towards the 
problem, while the diplomats were 
trying to obtain a negotiated settle- 
inent with the Chinese al Nanking, the 
Kwantung army, which condemned 
this “wcaK-luieed approtich", took the 
law into its own hands and staged the 
coup on September 18. 

Tncir action was carried out without 
the explicit nulhori/alion of the Tokyo 
cabinet, indeed against its instructions, 
and may not have been known to its 
own commander-in-chicC beforehand. 
Tlic Kwantung army authorities in 
Mukden (Shenyang), reacting to the 
news tlicy received of the alleged 
explosion on their railway, merely pul 
into force a contingency plan to take 
over control of the area of the 
Japanese railway zone. 

It was an operation, efficiently con- 
ducted, which cannot have come as a 
complete surprise since the Japanese 
troops had rencarsed it only a few days 
earlier. Although the number of 
troops available was small by compari- 
son with the vast Chinese army in the 
area, they achieved their objectives 
vrithout major resistance. The Young 
Marshal was not supported by arms 
from Nanking.' So the Kwanftings 
army's “military solution" was re- 
warded with success and was over- 
whelmingly popular with the Japanese 

we must come to the unex- 
pected international twist to an ^Men- 
tially regional story. Where could the 
Young Marshal look for external mlbt- 

arv help? Certainly not from the 
tenant oT north Manchuria", the Soviet 
Union. The Russians, with their rail- 
way across Chinese territory from 


Manchuli to Vladivostok, might have 
been ready to resist Japan's expansion: 
but they were on the worst possible 
terms with the Young Marshal and the 
Nanking government. 

In the circumstances, Nanking, 
under the influence of Dr Wellington 
Koo, China's most experienced diplo- 
mat, appealed instead to the League of 
Nations and to the powers individual- 
ly, especially the United States, which 
was of course not a member of the 
league. This was not an automatic 
move: China was not a founder-mem- 
ber of the league; she was not a regular 
contributor to its funds; and she had 
hod several disputes with it. Nonethe- 
less China had succeeded in becoming 
a member of the league council and 
was thus in a position to place the 
Mukden incident on the council agen- 
da within 24 hours of its occurring. 
Over the next two months, the counal 
passed resolutions calling for troops to 
be withdrawn and the status quo ante 
to be restored. 

The Japanese did not welcome the 
matter going to an international forum 
and wanted direct negotiations with 
the Chinese without the interference 
of external powers. Their council rep- 
rescniative affirmed that Kwantung 
army forces would withdraw as soon as 
tile safety of their nationals was 
assured. Meanwhile their troops on 
the ground were expanding well 
beyond the defence or their railway 
zone and their airforce was bombing 
Giinese cities. Eventually the league 
council, with its messages being 
ignored , decided to appoint a commis- 
aon of inquiry “of rive members to 
study on the spot and to report to the 
councilonanycirciimstancewhicli. . . 
threatens to disturb peace between 
CUna and Japan". 

'The resolution, moved by Ja^, 
was pass^ on December 10. The 
British foreign secretaiy, Sir John 
Simon, thoum be described it as no 
solution to toe problem, allowed tbe 
British representative, Lord ^ton, to 
head the group. With four European 
members and one representative of the 
United Sutes, tbe commission 
reached Japan at the end of February 


1932 and made its inspections in Man- 
churia in May. But thts was too late. By 
then Japan's control had been consoli- 
















dated and the new government of 
“Manchukuo", with the former 
emperor of China, PuYi, at its head as 
“regent", had been set up in March. 
Tlic findings of the Lytton Commis- 
sion - and the decisions of the League 
based upon them - would be interest- 
ingbut inevitably academic. 

^e attitude of most powers to the 
league was one of limited liability. It 
was easy to make fun of the league in 
its infancy as the British ambassuor In 
Toyko had shown: “U is a scandal that 
these ridiculous South American coun- 
tries should have four seats on council 
and that countries like China which 
have no government at all and are 
hopelessly in arrears with their sub- 
sarotions should ever be elected". 

Britain as one of the leaders of the 
league was wary of being tied to its 
instructions. And she was not unique. 
If the powers could not act through the 
league, could tiiey have acted outside 
it, jointly or seveitily? Here there was 
a wide gap between profession and 
reality. Atnough many commentators 
advocated the imposition of economic 
sanctions against Japan, no one in 
goveinmeot seriously put forward the 
mea in practice. In the climate of 
depression and fioaadaJ instability, it 
is unlikely that any administration 
would have taken the initiative in such 
a venture. 

Meanwhile, the members of the 
Lytton Commission were pursuing 
thefar leisurely progress around north- 
east Asia, their report was being 

written in Peking and Tokyo* a change 
in the Japanese government led to the 


Japanese recogmtion of the new slate 
oPManchukuo” and the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance with it in August. 
Japan’s action in recognizing “Man- 
chukuo” ran in the face of tbe league's 
ruling that noneofitsmemben should 
recognize it. When the Lytton report 
fjime out in September, it confirmed 
that “Manchukuo” could only have 
come about as a result of tlie acuons of 
the Japanese ar^es. Othcr^se the 
report centred balanced criticiarasof 
both Japanese and Chinese actions.^ 

It was debated in late November in 
the lefl giig council which referred tbe 
mattei^r almost the first time to the 
full assembly where opinion was much 
more anti^apanese tl^ in the smaller 
body. In the new year the possibility of 
a compromise was still being canvassed 
in its subrammittees; but the Japanese 
army, actiiig in disregard of the sensi- 
tive international situation, attacked 
and occupied Sbanhaikuan, a dty 
south of tto Great Wall on the way to 
PeUng. TTie struggle for a modus 
vivenoi broke down and on February 
23 the assembly endotaed the Lytton 
report, which in Japan’s view con- 
tamed unacceptable criticisms of her 
actions and those of her army. Her 
chief delegate placed on rcoo^ his 
disagreements and then stalked out of 
the assembly when an almost unani- 
mous vote against him was recorded. 

On Mar^ 27, 1933, Japan gave 
notice of leaving tbe league on the 
ground that: “Because of the profound 
differences of opinion existing be- 
tween Japan and the majority of the 
league In their Inteipretation, of the 
Covenant and of other treaties, tbe 
Japanese Oovemmeot have been led 
to reito the existence of an irreconcil- 
able. divergence of views, dtvfolng 


in the establishment of a durable peace 
in the Far East.” 

Henry L. Slimson, US Secretary of 
State for most of tbe crisis, wrote later: 
“The road to World War II is now 
clearly visible: it has run its terrible 
course from the railway tracks near 
Mukden to the operations of two 
bombers over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki." 

This implies that the Mukden inci- 
dent - and the Manchurian crisis- was 
the first step in the slide towards world 
war. Tills is a natural view. Historians 
and politicians are concerned with 


mate in retrospect, it has to be said that 
few contemporaries had any sense i^t 
the failure to deal vrith Manchurian 
^nira on an international basis would 
Jead to later failures to check cases of 
territorial expansion. Fbr them Man- 
churia was a regional problem. *^6 ' 
special charactenstics of the situation 
which made the European powers 
reluctant to act were many. 

First, there was the remoteness of 
Manchuria 6,000 miles away, and the 
leek of European interests there. 
Second, (he incapadly of European 
states, apart from the Soviet Union, to 
influence the situation by any means 
other than naval power. Thlra, there 
was the sheer dimculty of making a 
judgement over Issues when there 
were, as it seemed (o contemporaries, 
wrongs on botli sides: China was 
unable to maintain law and order in 
her territories; Japan was unable to 
control the extreme actions of her 
unruly forces abroad. When, added to 
these re^onol fectors, there was a 
natural reluctance to become entang- 
led in events which were barely under- 
stood, it is not unexpected that there 
should be hesitation and inactivity. 

That b not to say that (here was not a 
sense of failure in dealing with tbe 
Manchurian crisb. As we have just 
observed, there was unwillingness on 


of collective security. 

Til ere b no doubt (hat lb handling of 
the ManohurJan crisb, though legally 
correct, made a dent on the escutcheon 
of the league. This was felt not so much 
tw the statesmen and bureaucrats who 
approached the matter cynically. Tbe 
truth was that the leaguers reputation 
suffered in the eyes of its supporters 
and ib enthuslasb. Insofar as the 
league was the repository of a great 
d^ of the idealism of tbe interwar 
years, that was punctured by 

the league's debates on events in 
Manehnria. While that idealism could 
be, and to some extent was, revived to 
cope witii International crises nearer to 
Europe, the fact was that the failure to 
deal with the Manchurian crisis bred a 
sense of disillusion with the inechan- 
bms of the covenant of the leagae to 
maintain international peace. ' 

When the' assembly in February 
1933 bMked (he idea of the Lytton 
report that China and Japan should 
negotiate directly to solve the prob- 
lem, it was merely a return to the 
solution wiilch the Japanese had press- 
ed from the beginning. 

The author is professor of international 
relations In The London School of 
„ Ecopi^^es and^lH^l Science. 
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Volatile mix of class, kinship and ethnicity 


by James Barber 

Cspitalism and Apartheid: South 
Aldca 1910-84 
by Merle l.lplon 
Temple Smiih/Cower. £18.50 
IS BN085U724S2 

South Africa is littered with battle* 
fields. From the post stand the sites of 
conQici where the moving frontiers of 
black and while settlements clashed 
and where the Doer challenged British 
imperialism. Today the scenes of bat- 
tle nave moved to tne black townships, ! 
to Namibia, ami in the Rcpiihlic's : 
borders where raid is followed by 
counter raid. Not to be outdone sclicil- 
ars have created their own haitle- 
fields. On one of these a fierce and 
continuing struggle is fought oyer the 
reloiionship between economic and 
political development, and more parti- 
cularly, the link. If any, between 
copllalism and apartheid. Merle Lip- 
ton, Already well established from her 

f irevious publications, has rejoined the 
ray with this major study which is 
destined lo play a central pan In the 
controversy. She brin^ together years 
of research work nnu presents it with 
clarity and drive. 

The foundation of the work is a 
plurdisi interpretation based on the 
interplay of "interests". From the 
onset Li^on boldly declares thni social 
development rests largely on per- 
ceived interests and trie ability to 
secure those interests. Later, when she 
turns to political power, she states that 
the lest of power “lies in whose will 
prevails in a conflict of interest”. 
According to Upton, the major com- 
ponent of human behaviour is self- 
interest, but that does not preclude 
nicM^ concerns and emotional prefer- 
ences, and when the self-interest is 
enli^tened - in South Africa’s case in 
reducing racial discrimination and ine- 
quality - it ^ould be stroi^y encour- 
age. The social groups timt emerge 
from the pursuit of interests are 
formed from a compound of faictors 
Onduc^g race and culture) but time 
after time she returns to the import- 
ance of economic interests. Her view 
of Afrikaner nationalism, for instance, 
is that despite all the Ideolo^cal bag- 
gasLD about race, despite the appeals to 
a msti^ve cultural group, “economic 
Issues - pork baitei politics - were 
always a p^e concern”. 

\Vitii such an emphasis on economic 
factors it might be thought that Liptoii 
was close to or sympathetic towards 
recent Matxtet interpretations. Not so 
- in fact tids study will Ihfiiriate . 
Mandats. It vdll infuriate them because 
Lipton argues that South Africa’s 
capitalists nave nevqr been tinaid- 
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Pretoria: a black rood gong supervised by a white overseer. 

bureaucracy (the old white working lining the relationship between diffe- 

class transformed) which resists rent social activities. These strengths 

change and reform because its mem- are well illustrated in the chapters on 

bers fear the loss ofjobs and status and caisitalism. Criticizing Marxists for 

the insecurity that would follow the aoopting a static analjnis, Lipton 

collapse of the system they maintain. argues mat capitalism in South Africa 

\ccording to one ex-governmcnt should not be seen as a single unit, 

ninister the bureaucracy behaves like Instead she divides it into three main 


minister the bureaucracy behaves like 


n tortoise - moving slowly at best and 
sttmping entirely when threatened. 

TumiTig to other scholars Lipton 
believes that the different analyses of 
South African society have not rested 
on a broad division between “liberals" 
who place their emphasis on ethnic/ 
radaflBues and Marxists who concen- 
trate on the econoiiuo base of society . 
Rather the divialon is between “those 
who accord primacy to economic and 
class interests (for liberals this means 
income maximization for personal util- 
ity; for Marxists class accumulation 
and power) and those who accord it to 
ethnic security and power". Clearly 
Upton is in the “income maximization 
for personal utility" camp so that her 
analysis ohallenges not just the Marx- 
ists out those who gjve primacy to 
ethnic factors. . 

Upton's study displays the charac- 
teristic strengths of a pluralist analysis 
- identii^g well the complexity of the 
society, oringing out the dynamic na- 
ture of sodal interactions, and under- 


ng to other scholars Upton 
that the different analyses of 


mouriy in fovour of apartheid; that the 
power of capitalism In relation to the 
state has been very uneven so that at 
times h has had little influence; and 
tlut in recent years capitalist develop- 
ment Iu8 brouglit bencRts for some 
(althougli certainly not all) blacks by 
narrowuig the \va^ gap between them 
and white workers. 

II will also infuriate Marxists be- 
eause Lipton argues that continued 
economic growth in South Africa 
offers the possibility of future Im- 

B iovements In mass living standards if 
le barriers of apattnold can bo 
broken. South Africa's economy was 
fOUQ^d on tl» development of prim- 
ary products In agriculture and mming. 
mule the countiy has been foitnnato 
in the range and scale of Its natural 
resources, and while their develop- 
ment involved the harsh exploitation 
of black labour with the surplus pro- 
chict being channelled away from 
blacks, the cnlrepoucurlal skill of 
capitalists has alsoinayed an important 
p^. UnUke many African and Latin 
American slates, says Upton, "the 
surplus was not ffiliereo away on 
showpieces and luxuries, or funnelled 
to Swiss bank accounts - although 
there was some of this - but went 
overwhelmingly into productive in- 
vestment". In that sense South Afri- 
ca’s economic patii has been moro like 
the West than independent black 
Africa. 


Lenin in 
the round 


Lcu)n,BPollUcalLlfe 
vohime onci The Strengths cS 
Conlradlctlon 
by Robert Sendee 
MhemUlan,£25;00 
1SBN03332939Q8 

There are many who, for the most 
diverse reasons, liavo foU moved to 

E rononneo on Lenin’s slgnificBDce for 
Is time and ours. There are far for 
fewer who do so from the basis of a 
comprehensive knowledM of his writ- 
ings and the contexts in wbich they 
were penned. Robert S^ce un- 
doubtedly knows his Lenin and this, 
the first volume of an ambitious trilo- 
gy, is tbe product of years of reading 
and reflection. 

Service has given us a sage , balanced 
and judEciousTntroduedon to Lenin's 
life and work up to 1920 that valiantly 
attompis lo present Lenin In the 
round. Its aim is to present a “compre- 
hensive examination", to “disclose the 
complex interplay of ideu, activity 
and environment" that only a "synop- 
tic depletion" of Lcnlii can attain. 
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sectore > agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing - with differences of 
interest both between the sectors and 
within them. For instanro, while over 
many years white forming capital com- 
bined with white labour to support 
apartheid (because it fovoured both of 
them) manufocturing capitalists have 
never supported the policy because of 
its adverse effects on their labour 
market, restricting both the competi- 
tion for jobs ana the flow of skilled 
labour. Vet circumstances change, and 
as a result of technological changes and 
shifting labour patterns there is now a 
dv^n of interests within the forming 
sector, between “progressive” for- 
mers, who no longer depend on apar- 
thdd, and inefflcteiit “ma^nal" fa^ 
meis who do. In summary, therefore, 
far tom seeing a unified capitalist class 
Upton emphasizes "the key role play- 
eel by conflicts of interest amoot capi- 
talists".. 

Yet Upton's approach also suffers 
the limitations or a pluralist anaiysis. 


ure the substance of the trilogy as a 
whole and more particularly this its 
first volume. 

For the historian there is a wealth of 
Tactual detail and contextual settings 
that admirably reconstruct tbe com- 
plex milieu in which Lenin and his 
assodates lived and worked both fo 
Russia and in exile. A good deal of this 
mBteriai, on the nature of the autocra- 
cy and the economic and socid de- 
velopments in late 19-th century Russia 
that were undermining its stability, 
the rise of Russian Marxism and its 
ambiguous relationship srith Narod- 
iam, Is, no doubt, well enough Imown 
but It Is the particular, strengfo of 
Servicc!s .account unobtrusivdy to 
weave these threads info the fabric of 
Lenin's life.' Indeed he does a good 
deal more , by putting together as 
comprehenuve account as we could 
wish for of Lenin’s role in the murky 
and complex disputes that wracked 
Rusrian Marxism in this period. Se^ 
vice, is at his most masterly and in- 
formative in his account ^ the dr- 
cumstances in which Lenin was livins. 
the controversies in which he was 
engaged, the infighting within his own 
^tion and the broader Rusrian Social 
Democratic Labour Paity and the 
orwlzation stratagems be pursued to 
niBfli^ his advantage. As a political 
life It Is impressive but the very detail 
which Service is obliged to reconstruct 


One^of these is where among the 
complexity, the interactions, and the 
shifting social forces do we focus 
attention in seeking explanations? In 
this case the question arises most 
clearly in the long chapter on “The 
C^an^ng Balance of Pontical Power", 
which covers more than a hundred 
pages, but mercifully is well subdi- 


vide. The account is strongly drawn, 
the points well made, but the chapter is 
more a collection of separate incisive 
points than a coherent synthesis. Lip- 
ton’s response mlabt weli be that South 


approach is whether in concentrating 
attention on social interactions, it 
ignores or takes for granted a structure 
within which these interactions take 
place. In this case those who arc 
criticized by Lipton for giving pre. 
eminence to race or class might re- 
spond that these have and c»nt?nue to 
provide the structure for social, econo* 
mic and political activity in South 
Africa. 

Marxist scholars who have spent 
much effort in the anal^is of the 
mining industry will doubtless chri- 
lenge Lipton's interpretation of the 
behaviour of the mining capitalists, (a 
doins that they will not only look to the 


past , but point to the present paradox^ 
which Lipton squarely faces -- of some 
mining magnates who are among the 
most “liberal” voices in the white 
community presiding over an industry 
which inflicts some of the worst <»ndf- 
tions on black labour, including the 
migratory system. Lipton's explana- 
tions for this include the cost of 
change, inertia, lack of skills among 
the blacks, resistance from the mining 
bureaucracy, and opposition tom the 
government. The Marxists' response 
might be that these ore the outward 
signs of the capitalists' interests at vrark. 

Those who give primacy to race 
could point out that the period covered 
in Lipton's work (1910- 1984) was one 
of white political domination in which 
the whites (whether they were capital- 
ists or workers, Afrikaner nationalists 
or “liberar English speakers) could 
afford to dispute among themselves 
about control of the state because 
neither their control of power nor their 
personal security was at stake. Now 
that has changed- white dominance is 
under threat and persona) security is 
an issue for oil South Africans - and io 
that situation political behaviour wQl 


Lipton's argument therefore does Bvetl more ambitiousiy It avowedly in order fo r^er tte arcane in^lhi j 


ton’s response might well be that South 
Atoca's political development has 
been complex and to try to reduce it to 
a few clear cut explanations is to invite 
simplification. However, the dilemma 
of wrestling with complexity while 
employing concepts that can be self- 
standing IS illustrated in Lipton's ex- 
planation of Afrikaner nationalism. 
She says that neither race, nor culture 
alone explains it. The key, she says, is a 
combination of class Interests and 
ethnic ties (an “ethnic class" as she 
describes it]| reinforced by kinship ties, 
a shared history of sufrering, and a 
competitive social setting. Neither 
class nor race categories seem able “to 
contain the force ^ complexity - and 
yet instability of this combination of 
ethnicity, class and kinship”. 

Another query about a pluralist 


The economist vrould no doubt want 
to dwell upon the particular nature of 
Lenin's transposition of Marx's econo- 
mic categories to Russia: his analysis of 
the emergence of capitalism out of 
natural economy, the phases of its 
development and the characteristic 
features attaching to those phases. 
Service's coverage of this is short and 
unliluminating. substantive analy- 
sis of LeninY principal theoretical 
treatise of this period (The Develop- 
ment of Capitmsm in Riasia) is dis- 
posed of in thrM pages and Service 
emerges too easily with his conclusion 
that ^His [Lenin's] definitions are 
problematical. He was particularly 
vague about what he meant^ Capititi- 
ism.” Some (including roymf) nave 
a^ed that Lenin’s lengthy and soph- 
isticated account of the evolution of 
capitalism was his ringle most impor- 
tant contribution to Marxist theory. 

Sodolodsts would be most interest- 
ed In Lenhi's account of the evolution 
of new class patterns consequent upon 
econo^ development; how classes 
were formed in the narrowly economic 
x^e, how they became conscious of 
themselves and mobilized, organized 
and enthused to pursue their object 
tives. Here again Lenin provided a 
thorough and riaborate account of the 
moems at work, their phases of 
^velopment and organizational en- 
tailments, and here a^n Service nev- 
er enten Into any extended treatment 
of Lenin s class anaiysis. Given that 


the belief that while hegemony was 
necessaiy for political stability, 
precondition for both economic 

E th and personal security” and 
she acknowledges that befiaviour 
changes with insecurity. If the pattern 
of Rhodesia is to be followed most of 
the whites will rally together in defence 
of their privileges. 

As the scholarly battles continue the 
sound of a new heavy artillery - 
Lipton’s work on capUnhsm and flpa^ 


‘oli, ' 


thcid - will increasingly be heard. In 
writing about South Africa there is 
always controversy and this book will 
attract its fair share, but Lipton has 
made a major contribution to our 
understanding of that troubled society. 

James Barber is Master of Hatfield 
College, University of Durham. 


have more to say. He delves into the 
genesis of Lenin's thbu^t and ihoM 
who bad a formative umuence on it. 

He sagely assesses the impact that 
narodmehestvo had upon nim and 
explores in some detail nis debates oo 
matters as diverse as party organiza- 
tion and epistemology with those 
inside and outside his own faction. He 
shows how the flux of events 
factionai stru^es within the RSDLP 
impacted tiiemselres upon the for^- 
mulatioD of Lenin's views. All this is 
done with erudition and sagacity. But 
what is omitted is any attempt to relate 
Lenin's politics to bis economics aod 
his sociology. The jlngular and prob- 
lematic character of Lenin’s politico 
recommendations resides pre^riy 
there. Both the complexity end the 
underlying coherence or 
thought are thus discounted and Ser- 
vice nas to resort to a rather amor- 
phous and unsatisfactory expianatoiy 
analysis in terms of which Lenin 
tainra his thought “only by means a, 
logical contradictions”. ^'His mind was 
pulled between centra! o)nimand ana . 
popular initiative; betvreen pohti^ 
will and economic determinism; be- 
tween massive coercion and mass p^* 
suasion; between the intuitivegambie 
and iitiornied calcuiatfon." Tu^ it 
seems are the elusive “Strengths or 
Contradiction.” 

Neil Harding ^ .;g| 

Nell Harding is reader In the dep^' : j 
••.mens .of pomeal theory : ft 

' 'mint at University '^ll^e,' Swans^ - 'y 
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After 

surrender 

Ui|r 1943-1945 

kfOividW. Ellwood 

Kster University Press, £27.00 

1SB N0718S11964 

& 1943 Mussolini was sacked by 
hk own Fascist Grand Council, and 
S,tnonths later a caretaker regime 
Lally capitulated o the Aries. 

Italy had collapsed with a 
flcidity which no one had forscen, but 
iW rather longer to settle peace 
ttflDs with Italy than it had done lo 
Rihl ber and a clefinitivc treaty was not 
^ until February 1947. Problems 
Jouflded, and in every aspect of the 
luliin issue obstructions to agreement 
i^g up like dragon's teeth. The talc 
K Euwood telis is a complex one, and 
tfffluri ly so; for it is the very com- 


duicy of the situation which so de- 
Gnai settlement, 
should take the lead? Great 
BiitaiQ sought the status of senior 
urtner from the outset in order to 
a punitive peace and so lake 
rtraise mr Italian misdeeds in 1935 
^19^. In her view Italy should be 
as an enemy who had surren- 
dmd unconditionally. Responding 
Bore constructively to Italy's wish to 
{j;^ sides, the United States insist- 
ed oo treating her as a co-belligcrcnt. 
Ibe first of many tensions inherent in 
tk sitUBtion was that Britain needed 
ArKRcan resources to promote 
lufati economic recovery but did not 
(90 for the political attitude which 
Kcooipkied them. 

Differences about how interim puw- 
c ns lo be exercised posed a more 
BBfdiate problem. Both Britain and 
Rsrii favoured an inter-aliicd control 
(OffldI; the United States's view was 
rii Ihe power doing the fighting 
inU have overseeing authority and 
kach authority should be exercised 
^ikSupreme Allied Commander in 
buleatre - Eisenhower. Here the 

E Issues in the global interplay 
Russia and the West were the 
^jig factor. Brilaiti lined up with 
Arnica, and Russia was fobbed off 
l^iDemberahin of u toothless Allied 
^ol Commission. She ruiHlialcd 
9 treatiag the Wc.st in exactly the 
W Bianner after she had rolluo over 
u But European Nazi sutellitcs. In 
™rMpcct - and going beyond Dr 
the political atraiigcments 
between the Allies over Italy 
^ be held to have been rather 
nMted. 

^Ellwood has many interesting 
^ to say about the internal Italian 
®ution, which was no more free of 


rocks and shoals than the external. 
Eisenhower understandably wanted to 
band over civil affairs as quickly as 
possible to expert local civilian author- 
ities - which meant reemploying 
bureaucrats tainted with fasasm. A 
practical solution to practical prob- 
lems, this aroused deep internal anta- 
gonism as a powerful new force tlirown 
up by the war demanded the eradica- 
tion of all traces of fascism and cham- 
pioned a ^litical revolution. 


had been devised as adjuncts to a 
military assault which would bring 
about the complete overthrow of bef 
ligercnt Italy. No one envisaged an 
Italy divided into two halves, one 
liberated and the other under German 
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country in a network of committees of 
national liberation, owing allegiance 
to a central authority ana donunated 
by the Communist Party. L^timized 
by their struggle, they offered an 
alternative programme for post-war 
Italy which appeared threatening to 
Ihe western allies and to Italian con- 
servative politicians alike. 

Left-wing Italian historians have 
depicted the last year of war as a time 
of lost opportunity when the (Commun- 
ists nii^t have broi^t about the 
revolution which had been “missing" 
ever since unification; and left-wing 
Americans have suggested that the 
Allies did what they could to encour- 
age the Germans to crush the resist- 
ance for them. Dr Ellwood shows 
convincingly how wrong both groups 
arc. The Italian Communist Party 
explicitly foreswore the “Greek solu- 
tion” - liberation followed up with civil 
war - in favour of campaigning for a 
democratic parliamentary republic. 
And Alexander’s famous - or infamous 
- message lo the nortliern resistance in 
Novembier 1944 to pack up for the 
winter and await an Allied push in the 
spring, far tom being a calculated act, 
had implications which were not fore- 
seen and which Alexander belatedly 
tried to correct. But communism be- 
came ever more threatening, and in 
the first years of the cold war western 
effort and western money sought to 
suppress it. 

Tiic story of the Italian surrender is a 
complicated one, and not for the 
beginner. Some of Dr EHwood's 
judgements - particularly about Ihe 
want of political will os the crucial 
missing factor - seem to underrate the 
very complexities ho so carefully 
anniomizes. I'his is a rewarding book - 
but not an easy one. And it onfy covers 
the middle third of the story: a compre- 
hensive study would need to survey the 
period from 1940 to 1947. 

John Gooch 

Dr Gooch is at present senior research 
felUnv at the Nava! War College in 
Newport, Rhode Island. 






Tbe entrance court of the ChAteau de Meudon at Versailles; from 
Royal Palaces t(f Prance by Ian Dunlop (Hamish Hamilton, £18.00). 


Parallel 

histories 

Society, Government and the 
Enlightenment: the experfences of 
eighteenth-century France and Prussia 
by C.B. A. Behrens 
'niamesA Hudson, £16.00 
ISBNOS002S0901 

C. B. A. Behrens occupies a special 

K ; among English historians of 
-century Europe. In her essays 
and reviews, and in her coimact study 
of The Ancien R^me (1967) she has 


questioned many fomiliar assumptions 
and forc^ scholars to look again at 
some established orthodoxies. 

Her latest book is similarly icono- 
clastic and will provoke debate and 
dissent. It is a work of mature reflec- 
tion and considerable intellectual 
vigour, and it contains more food for 
thought than most books twice its 


length. Its theme is suggested by 
Alexis de Tocquoville’s clarac study of 
The Ancien Rigime and the French 
Revolution, first published in 1856, 
and by his comparisons between 18th- 
century Ftrmce and Prussia. Miss 
Behrens's concern is with the end of 
tbe sodety of orders and the contrast- 
ing transitions to 19th-century 
“twurgeois” society and government 
in the two states. In France this was 
brought about by the revolutionary 


cataclysm after 1789, while there was 
less violence and greater continuity in 
Itossia where the change was precipi- 
tated by the shattering military defeats 
of 1806 at the hands of Napoleon. 

'This unusual perspective serves as 
the starting point for a parallel study of 
the two states in the 18th-century. 
Comparative history of this kind can 
too easily seem a kind of historical 
Wimbletion, leaving the reader with 
little more than a sore neck, but here 
most of the pitfalls of this approach are 
successftiUy avoided. The dual pers- 
pective provides some stimulating and 
occasionally surprising conclusions. 
Miss Behrens bnngs out very clearly 
that one particular strength of the 
Prussian state was its relative immun- 
ity to debt charws, in sharp contrast to 
the ebzonic indMtedness of the French 
novemment. The advantages of Pnis- 
na’s system of Indirect taxation are 
reveal^ by a printed comparison with 
btance, where direct taxes alwws 
remained important. The very diffe- 
rent impact of the Enlightenment in 
each state is also made clear. In Prussia 
it was a mainaHiog of government 
tion, while in I^ce it became antithe- 
tical to the established order and 
contributed to the breakdown of the 
national consensus. The Prussian au- 
tiiorltles were successful in averting 
the famines which devastated many 
18th-century stales and in avoiding 
serious peasant unrest, which was en- 
demic in lYance particularly in the 
1770s, the years of tlie guerre des 
fartnes. Miss Behrens even suggests 
that in purely material terms the 
Prussian peasants may not have been 


any worse off than their French coun- 
terparts chough as she ailmils this must 
be a very subjective impression. 

The iwrtraii of Frederick the Great 
sisii rcfntniinfi cunscrviitivc, a mixture 
of the old ana the new, which emerges 
would be occepted by most historiaiis, 
and Ihe King's central role in the 
government of his realms is vividly 
dcmonstraicd. Not all her arguments 
command complete uccepiancc. in- 
sufficient weight is riven to the perva- 
sive mililary ethos of the Hohenzoilern 
slate and or Prussian society. She also 
underestimates the extent of Prussia's 
collapse after 1806 and as a result sees 
too much continuity between the I8th 
century and its recovery after the 
defeats of Jena-Auerstadt. 

Miss Behrens succeeds in providing 
a different and illuminating perspec- 
tive on 18th-century Prussia, but this is 
not her principal aim. Her book is 
primarily a contribution to the debate 
on the origins of the French Revolu- 
tion. Eightcenih-century Prussia is a 
vehicle Tor a series of pungent argu- 
ments about what is wrong vrith the fast 
uneration’s vmling on the collapse of 
the Pencil regime: here some of her 
arguments have been anticipated by 
Professor William Doyle, whose Ori- 
gins of the French Revolution (1980) 
adopts a broadly similar approach. 

Tnc sections on France are the most 
importanl and most controversial parts 
of ner book. Miss Behrens reaffirms 
Tocqucville's classic argument that the 
principal solvent of the society of 
orders was not economic change or 
even the ideas of the Enlightenment 
but the French government and in 
particular the bureaucracy. She offecs 
an unashamedly political and adminis- 
trative view of the origins of the French 
Revolution: at one point she echoes 
the celebrated verdict of James Har- 
ringTOn In his Oceana on the causes of 
the English Revolution of the mid-17tb 
century, that “the dissolution of this 
wvemment caused the war and not 
Uie war the dissolution of this govern- 
ment". And it is this emphasis which 
makes her book both important and 
timely. 

Her arguments will no doubt be 
subjected to criticism on matters of 
. detail: at certain points she is not fully 
abreast of recent writing, while the 
relative brevity of her text means that, 
some of her most stimulating sugges- 
tions are not fiilly developed. But the 
main thrust is difficult to refute: that 
tbe explanation of tbe origins of the 
French Revolution must be souglit in 
the collapse of Louis XVI’s govern- 
ment at tnc end of the 1780s and not in 
extraneous factors such as economic 
trends or the position of the peasantry . 
Whether they agree with its conclu- 
sions or not, few readers will fail to 
benefit tom this closely-argued, pro- 
vocative and enjoyable book. 

H. M. Scott 

Dr Scott is lecturer In modern history at 
the University of St Andrews. 
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International English 

A guide to Varieties of Standard Engtish 
Second Edition 

PC'I’ERTRUDGILLandjEANHANNAH 
•intemalional English \s\he most useful compact guide 

available on varieties of Standard English". 

Language 

Aconciwj and up-to-date survey of the mam varietiMof 
English spoken and written The text describes and 
compares, at the levelsof phonetics, phonology, foammar 
and vocabulary, ihedisiinclive fealuiesof Eng ish m 
England. Scotland. Wales. Ireland. Austrafo. New Z^and 
S^th Africa, the USA Canada, the West Indies, West Africa 

and India. 

ISBN07I3I54417 paper 144pages £498nei 
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The Languages of Britain 

ofihe linguiElic history ofthe 

reacler or for the student. It is a P*®®*"*® 

smoothly, is authoillalive. well documented and well 

balanced..." 

British Book News 
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which is still spoken and has tong iiletary tradition behind it, 
lo extinct languages such as Cumbricand Pictish, of which 
only Ihe most ftagmentary traces remain. Professor Price 
leconslnicts the history olthese languages and their 
position in the societies they served. 

ISBN07131 64922 paper 286pages £e.9Bnet 
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A reference Grammar of 
Modern French 

ANNE JUDGE and P G HEALEY 

"We oweaoonsiderabie debt of gratitude lo Anne judge 
and F G Healey for a scholarly work of reference which is. ^ 
unlikely to be superseded for a great many years to come." 
TheTimes Literary Supplement 

This IS a reference grammar of Frendi in its present-day 
g^enand written forma. It incorporates the results of the 
linguistio research which has been done over the past 
twenty yearsand mcludeaa fell uealmeni ofthe stnictuteof 
the language b^ond the level ofthe sentence. 

ISBN07131 64530 paper 828pages £l4.98ne1 

social Psychology and second 
Language Learning 

The Roles and Attitude and Motivation 

RCGARDENER . . j 

The author looks at some ofthe different processes involved 

inthe learning of second languages HehighlightBreasons 


why students often fail to become proficient in a second 
language, and investigalea the cesullsof dUTerenl methods 
m leaching, relating all this to the students' social 
enviionmenta 

ISBN07I3I642S8 paper 224 pages approx 
£l2.60netapprox 
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communication studies 

An Introductory Reader 
Second Edition 

JOHN CORNERand JEREMY HAWTHORN 
"The edilonal mailer, some striking juxtapositions, and a 
few finds add up lo makea welcome addition to the 
expanding literature on commumcalion studies " 

The Times Bdacatioiial Supplement (Review of the First 
Edition) 

This volume, expanded and up-dated to late account of 
recent developments m teaching and research, remams 
theonly book lo offer students a selection tom the full range 
of concerns which mate up Communication Studies 
1SBN0713I64S73 paper 224 pages £7.95 net 
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Doubt and 
loneliness 


'AKeaJWorld&Dtiuhtlii|{Mlnd':a (■(•fi 

crllkalMudyorttwpoelryof John creiising ii 

CIbk and tiic pj 

byTlmCbUcott grounds ■ 

HullLlniversliyPrcss, £13.95 er^ed*' a 

ISBN08595N446I shifling di 

- illuslrnto I 

Much uf the sh-ork un Jolui Clarc‘.s from one 1 

writing in llie past twenty-five years indicate th 

has conceniruied un liis texts, a neccs- which acc 

sary prcreuuiMtu for critical assess- Chilcolt o 

ment. JohnTaylor, publisher of Kcais Clare migl 

and Ciare and the subject of an enrlicr periods on 

Imk by Tim Chilcolt, edited out or These tr 

refined what lie regarded as Clare’s I sec the 

roughnesses and idiosyncrasies, and j seem tc 

the practice was prolonged well into [t seems 

this century, flut iiuw that we have a 
substantial body of lexis which do not My mind 
“iinpivve'' or disguise Cinre, it is 
timely to have a critical work which Chilcott i 
surveys the whole range of llic poetry, sccminc to 
'llm Chilcotl’s interest is in language ihQ 

rather than in biography or society, scents tu st 
and his main argiimeiil is summed up vclopmcnt 

hy the title uuotnliuii from TJic Htitdiv rirr 

.Siephent's Calendar of 1827, “A real “53dr of ni 
world & doubling mind". These two, poim* 1 

Chilcolt argues, arc the pules helu’een poems win 
wiiich Clare's poetry functions. In ^rccnlion i 
aarc’s early poetry his responw is a J^alMt ach 
complete trust in the world, which he travelline il 
represents in a poetry which does not cultural spai 
organize reality but presents' it as an g|,j 
accessible whole. ■u/i,<.n nn, 

To name something is to know it in u' 

its fullness; and if the association view 01 
between the objects of perception is 1 !,.^ 
not especially emphasized, it is be- , 
cause the impulse behind such Ian- 
guage does not basically seek to ex^pies. 1 

shape or organize reaUly. It rioes evidence 01 

not, so to speak, impose a syntax grammaticaJ 

upon expcriince. 

Chilratt secs the self, even as late as andlllustrab 
The Shepherd's Calendart as remain- able and llli 
ing '‘dispaasionaie. as it watches the ?*f* 
objects of nature thetr funo- though 

tion In a pure presence." TWs “teal always agre. 

world" and its security grow less value hun. 
credible, more elusive, aa Clare begins n -n 
to question time, place, Identity, even Iw* K 

the languago which has structured his 

world. 'nie “doubting mind” begins to R> /C. R. 
dominate, the world and the word English of t 
beghiB to dissodate, and the result is a tvon Tyne. 


imriry <il shilling iinLciininiv iiiiil 
jofirliiiL'ss. With the |)cm-ims of IK.t.'*. 
ji new iiiiiigiiialivt.- iljrci.'M«ii is ilv- 
tiririJ. wlitrrc . ilic viii.iiii'is's ili.it 
cxisi iHMwcci) 4ilijerls, the clissiilii- 
linn cif il tltiiig'iTiiircil iinivi'isv. 
Ilinvc ({»Wi]rils tliv fuciisni iillcJllioil. 
'II 1 C indiL'.ilivv inijud of iiffiriiijiiori 
(‘iiiff is linw il ii /iiTt*') is brukcii 
diiwn ifiiit iMorv subjunctive momls 
f'7'hai is how if scrmvd once id Imvc 
been there'). 

Later the pcM:iry rncivcs farther uwiiy 
from certainly uboul the world, in- 
creiising its interest in its own jctiviiy 
and the procc.ss of apprehciidine. 1 he 
grounds uF knowiccige arc ''deeply 
eroded'' and Clare moves "into the 
shifling dispositions nf the self'. To 
illusirute the movement in ncrcepiion 
from s)ne extreme tu the oiner and to 
indicate the type of linguistic change 
which accompanies that mnvcmciii, 
Chilcolt offers some variations that 
Ciure might have played at different 
periods on a simple sentence: 

These trees ai^ on this bank. 

I sec the trees that arc on tins bank. 

I seem to see ihtisc trees and hanks, 
ft seems that there arc shapes like 
trees and banks. 

My mind is seeming forms like trees 
and banks. 

Chilcott is aware of the risk of this 
seeming too schematic, but usefully 
lakes the risk. Similarly, when he 
seems to suggest a chronological de- 
velopment as I have done, he repe- 
atedly circles back to remind the 
render of anomalies and complexities, 
and points to periods, even individual 
poems, where the differciit modes of 
perception are in tension. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement, he argues, is in 
travelling the "large imaginative and 
cultural space" between the real world 
and doubting mind. 

When one diswees, as I do about 
his view of "The ^dger" for example, 

It is a productive disagreement and 
Chilcolt always provides the evidence 
for the argument. He delights In 
examples, m language, in statistical 
evidence of us^e, construction or 
grammatical habit; and he moves with 
ease between generalizing comment 
and illustrative detail. TTiis is an enjoy- 
able and Illuminating book, opening 
out discussion and nagging readers 
into thought. Future critics will not 
always agree with him, but they wilt 
value him. 

R. k. R. Thornton 

if. K. R. Thornton is professor of 
English at the University of newcastfe 
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DO YOU THINK YOU CAN THINK? 

ISTHEREA DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND THINKING? 

Edward da Sono soys *Ym' and shows how thinking Is a k 
skllllhcitcanbedsvelopedbyEVERYONE. A 

Thfriking fs like swimming, tennis or cookery, argues 
Edward de Bono-a skill that can be Improved through 
; practice. Based on many years experience In the 
. teach/ng of thinking In a practical manner to c//fferenf 
ages, abilities and cultures, this fascinating and provo- 
cative book reveals how many Intelligent people are 
actually bad thinkers and emphasises the need to 
undetstand the practical value of being formal and 
deliberate about the thinking technique. 

Each part of the book covers an Important aspect of 
thinking, Including decisions, emotions and action and 
goes on to cfemonsfrafe how the use of such simple 
tools as frameworks for thinking, PMI and the amazingly 
effective random word technique for creatMfy can 
enhonce and Improve the thinking process. 

Edward de Bono Is considered by many to be the world's 
leading authorllyon the direct teaching of thinking as 
a skill. He has written 22 books which have been trans- 
lated Into 19 languages and Is perhaps best known as 
ihelnventoroffheterm'laferalthlnklng'. 

i68pages Fully Illustrated with de Bono’s own diagrams 
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de Bono's Thinking Course T 
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ideology 

William Blake 
by Edward I.arri&Hy 
Hlackwcll.£l2.‘?tl:md i.V)5 
ISltNOfOl l.34K.S>Jaml 1.15049 
*nic Social Vision of William Blake 
by Michael Ferber 
Princclun University Press, £24.fjU 
ISnNO6yi0R3827 

“The tradition of all the dead genera- 
tions weighs like a nightmare on the 
hntin of the living" - so Marx dc^ribes 
the power of ideology in The Li^eeii 
Brumaire of Louis Bonapane, These 
two books are concerned with that 
nightmare in the poems of William 
Dmke. No poet in English literature 
has seen the depth ancT cnmpic.xity of 
ideology as clearly as DIake, ntuf no 
pod ha.s seen the extent tu which it 
permeates every aspect of the lives of 
children, women, and men. No poet 
has so completely submerged his po- 
etic voice into iacoiogy’s public lan- 
guages, and no poet has fought against 
every manifestation of its oppressive 
power with such relentless vision. 

The problems posed by this, howev- 
er, are acute. Is Blake's text "within" 
or “outside" the dominant ideology of 
his time, or both? How do Bloke's 
^rislianity and his treatment of sex- 
ual difference square with his radical 
vision? Is his poetic stance a kind of 
“deconstruction", similar in fact to 
that of Derrida.'or is it fundameotaily 
difforent in kind? 

Edward Larrisay's WiUiani Blake in 
Teny Bagleton's "Rereading Litera- 
ture^ senes explores these issues in 
terms of the problem of form. His 
overall thesis is that Blake was critical- 
ly aware of the ideological boundaries 
of his own forms and ftie severe limits 
of his own language and that this gives 
his work (be power of what Eagleton io 
his preface calls “revolutionary ambl- 
guity". 

In presenting this general argument 
Lanissy u.ses oecoaiiructive strategies 
to show how individual poems work 
within and agaiast '‘ideoloncBl" coa- 








Blake's life-mask, taken by J. S. Deville In 1823 


ses the acute ambiguities of the 
“bounded" empiricist and rationalist 
discourse of There is No Natural 
Religion, and reassesses briefly but 
significantly Blake's complex reaction 
to the unknowable “One*' of neoplato- 
nic philosophy. He then considers the 
creation myth in The Book of Urhen 
emphasizing the deeply ambiguous 
relationship between the “bounded" 
Urizen and Ore and the “binder" Los, 
and making the important general 
point that the formal structure of these 
works is often disturbed by a “usurpa- 
tion" of powers between figures inibal- 
ly presented in terms of randamental 
opbositions. 

'This approach to the problem of 
form in Blake is very valuable, but it is 
disappointingly limited. The book fo- 
cuses far too much on the earlier 


atraints. He defines well the “limlta* 
lions” of ^on in the Songs of Inno- 
cence in terms of Derrida’s ''frames”, 
the “limiHog and fixing which occurs in 
all interpretation" and which thus, ' 
paradoxically, reveals "the irapossibil' 
ity of a final interpretation". With 
Derrida alio clearly in mind he analy- 

Written 

voices 


Donne, MUtoU] and the end of 
Homanbl Rhetoric 
by Thomas O. Sloane 
University of California Press, £26.95 
1SBNOS20 052129 

What is it that was most developed in 
the writings of John Donne, in c^line 
within a generation, and seen to be 
dead in Milton's poetry? Thomas 


Sloane gives a threefold answer: 
humanism, rhetoric, controversy. The 
broadest categoiy, humanism, is the 
most surprising, for whatever else has 
Men said about Milton, few (or none) 
have been brave enou^ to deny him 
the title of the last ^nd greatest) 
Renaissance humanist. But this book 
argues that the esseuce of humanism 
lies in rhetoric. Rhetoric enabled wri- 
ters “to create voire on paper ... to 
create in writing the sense of a person 
we^ng”, leading in turn to the 


Jerusalem, Lanissy has failed to con- 
Mntrate on what Is arguably the most 
important area for a radical re-reading 
of Blake, in the poet's most daring use 
of lanojage and unprecedented use of 
form.l^lrthermo^e, what could have 

purpose”. This is Ciceronian. Miiton's 
'fuses form, matter, and purpose". 
Tkis is Auguitinlan, and rormalist. 
The first creates personality and emo- 
tion. The second imposes personality, 
by drawing “our attention away from 
the voice we hear" and piacing it “on 
the total conception of the work". 

This is a carefully argued and stimu- 
lating book, but how controversial is 
It? Professor Sloane wants it to Iw, and 
part of the book’s strategy lies in its 
self-awareness, from the title, which 
plays on end as finish and end as 
pumse, to the conclusion and notes, 
which tpU us how the idea for the book 
emerged and how it changed In the 
ooime of writing. *ras is a Doiuiean 
rather than Miltonic self-awareness, 
hence the desire to be controvenitd, to 
face both ways, and trust that between 
the iaoiform beads will emerge the 
mediating image of Prudence. 

It does address two 20 th-cealury 
controversies. It challenns the for- 
malist and structuralist ^tical position 
by ^^'ng Donne’s sceptldsm above 
and beyond the Miltonic confidence In 

one's nnsirimi mhlnh Imnnaan 


been a real engagement between 
Blake and Barthes, Rristeva and Der- 
rida, is set out only sketchily: very 
puzzling issues like the relationship 
between the “hymen" in Derrida and 
the “veil" in Blake, and crucial ques- 
tions like how far Blake's forms) 
atructurrs allow for the possibility of 
“dissemination" are touened upon but 
not fully developed,, Larrissy seems to 
suggest that in the end Blaxe is no! a 
dcconatructionist, but we are not 
shown why this is so and whether this is 
a good thing or not. 

The poststructuralist strategies 
which Larrissy attempts to emloit are 
flatly rejected by Michael Feiber in 
The Social Vision of William Blake. He 
focuses instead ' on Blake’s radial 
social ideas seen in tlie context of the 
philosophical, relljglous, and political 
debates of the time. He oners no 
sustained analysis of any single poem, 
but instead shapes his argument 
around a scries of themes such as 
“brotherhood", "liberty'' and "labour". 

His book is thorough, wide-ranging, 
and constantly illuminating. Allbou^ 
he covers well-known topics Ferber's 
interest in political and social issues 
reveals them in a new li^t. He 
reassesses Blake's struggle with 
Locke, for example, in terms of 
Blake's conviction that man has an 
“inborn intellectual and spiritual pow- 
er". He shows that Blake was unusual 
in emphasizing “fraternity" In the 
radical circles wliich normally empha- 
sized "liberty" and "equauty". He 
offers a vciy Illuminating study of 
Blake's poetic use of Apocatastasis in 
the later works, the restoration of all 
things to themselves as an alternative 
to ust Judgement. And in the test 
chapter he presents a highly ioiaona- 
live account of labour tnroupout 
Blake's work, contrasting Albion s 
sterile “building" with Los’s creation 
“labouring". 

P « - .1 


dbidemtum inherent hi ail humanist 
enter^ses, “the self-creation of an 
effective personality”. And the heart 
of rhetoric lies in the skill which 
Professor Stoane traces back to the 
humimiit Inheritance of controversial 
thinking. 

The emblem of such thuldog is 
Janus, he who faces both ways at once. 
This Donne does. In a poem like 
"Goodfriday 1613. Riding Westwaiti" 
whereas Miltoh, from the very begin- 
lung, in such a poem as the ode *ton 
the morning of Christ's Nativity", does 
no* create his poetic personality from 
within the work, but impom an 
already secure personality upon it 
Bc^on them Donne and Milton 
embody "two nrofoundlo 


* - UIVUQUI 

rbeumc: that one should cultivate 
scepticism and think imaginatively ab- 
oo*,poth sides of a matter must be a 
chaUengiiig idea to present to the new 
Republicans who pack freshman com- 
position classes. 

so far as our views of the 
17th CCTtm arc concerned, I suspect 
that the thesis is too venerable to be 
Mntroversial. The classic answer to 
the question 1 raised at the beginning is 

tneoMformulatedbyT.S. Eliot the 
associated seosibiUty, that fusion of 
thought and feeling which disappeared 
trora England one Januaiy morning in 


Is weak in that it approaches the 
problem of ideology in Blake purely in 
terms of ideas: although toere are 
some very suggestive remarks on 
several passages from Jerusalem^ tte 
book ones out for detailed analysis 0 
the poetic texts themselves. In sddl* 
tion (he lack of reference to contem- 
porary critical theory Is a limitation: 
whatever one thinks of Foucault v 
Derrida it is now inadequate to coned* 
cr Blake's riews on "Nature and we 
Female" or “Time, Eternity, and 
tory" without some reference to their 
work. - 

It Is odd, finally, that neither of 
. these books, though they are avowedly 
"Marxist" in orientation, make much 
detailed reference to Marx or to spe«* 
fically Marxist attempts to deal with 
the problem of aesthetic form, as re 
Frederick Jameson’s Marxism ona 
Form and The Political Unconscious. 

All the seme it is the merit of th^ 
books that they have been able to ra^ 

such fundamental questions about the 

true nature of Blake’s radical vision. I ! 
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.Frank Stack Is lecturer.ln English at tht 
,Qnlyirsfty of Sotphamptqrt. . . ■ . 
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and public alike? The answer lies in its 
predictability - a property not usually 
associated with comets. 

Many thousands of millions of com- 
ets arc believed to orbit the Sun in a 
loose aggregation called the Oort 
Cloud, named after the Dutch astro- 
nomer who first proposed its exist- 
ence. The comets spend most of their 
time orbiting at vast distances where 
they may be perturbed by the gravita- 
tional fields of other stars, causing 
them to fall in towards the Sun. iHie 
nucleus, believed to be a “dirty snow- 
ball" of water, ice and other frozen 
gnscs embedded with dust, heats up. 
Olid Ihc surface layers sublime, form- 
ine the tenuous coma and gas and dust 
tails characteristic of comets. 

Comets become visible from the 
Earth for only a few weeks or months 
before receding once again from the 
inner Solar System. Occasionally, one 
may pass near one of the planets and 
be perturbed into o new orbit of short 
period (leas than 200 years). As mate- 
rial is gradually lost from a comet, 
during successive approaches to the 
Sun, It is not expected to last more than 
a few thousandorbits. Over a hundred 
such short-period comets are known, 
but all, except Halley, are faint and 
usually visible only using large tele- 
Bc^es. 

From his studies of cometary orbits 
using Isaac Newton’s newly developed 
graintational theory, Edmond Halley 
noticed the similarity between those of 
the 1531, 1607 and 1682 comets and 
predicted a return in 1758. Its arrival 
on Christmas Day 1758 finally showed 
that comets were subject to the same 

g hysical laws as other members of the 
olar System. 

The coming of the space age has 
provided an opportunity to study a 
comet from close quarters, with rive 
space probes planned to arrive at the 
comet in Marcn 1986, soon after its last 
passage around the Sun. Detailed 
long-term planning is required for such 
large-scale projects, limiting the 
choice of target to one with an accur- 
ately prcdictwle orbit. Halley's comet 
alone among known comets has a 
well-observed orbit and also exhibits 
considerable activity. Since its period 
of 74 to 79 years coincides with the 



human lifespan, most people have an 
opportunity of seeing the comet only 
once. It is regarded as a familjiir object 
nrnong the apparent confusion uf the 
universe, and a link with past events 
which coincided with its appearance. 

Even with today's powerful compu- 
ters, it is still Q difficult tusk to predict 
(he position of a comet a long way into 
the past or future. 1 liis is pariiculurly 
so when a close approach to a planet 
occurs (as for Halley's comet in 837), 
since the time ami distance of 
approach critically affect the resultant 
orbit. For (his reason, historical 
observations of Halley's comet can be 
used to refine the calculated positions. 
The problem is one of ideniifying and 
translating the fragments^ sources of 
information, and distinguishing 
observations of Halley's comet from 
those of other, possibly brighter, 
comets. 

Halley's Comet in History has been 
written to accompany a British 
Museum exhibition iflustrating the his- 
tory of scientific observation of the 
comet up to the time of Halley himself. 
This short book concentrates on the 
Babybnian and Chinese records which 
were scientifically superior to those 
made in Europe before the ISth cen- 
tury. After a brief introduction, almost 
half the book is taken up with a 
description and translations of Babylo- 
nian cuneiform tablets, recently disco- 
vered in the museum's collection, 
containing astronomical observations 
and including apparitions of Halley's 
comet in 164 ac and 87 bc. For those 
who are not scholars of the subject, the 
translations will make rather dull read- 
ing but the accompanying text pro- 
vides an interesting and mforniative 
explanation of the background to the 
tablets and explains the symbols and 
units used. Ibe remainder of the book 
describes the observations mode at 
each apparition up to 1682, with 
special emphasis on the early Chinese 
sightings which allow us to trace back 
the motion of the comet to at least 
240 BC. 

For someone who has previously 
found staring at squiggly lines on 
stones in dusty museums rather unin- 
spiring, this book was n pleasant 
surprise. It admirably demonstrates 
the way in which a few. often impredse 
but well-dated, observations can con- 
strain modem orbital computations. 
My only criticism Is of the rather 
unbalanced content: the formal trans- 
lations of the Babylonian tablets seem 
out of place among the more descrip- 
tive sections. Either they should have 
been omitted (except for a representa- 
tive sample of observations^, wlilcli 
would have left a rather liutweight 
guide, quite occcptiblc to the casual 
visitor; or more details could have 
been given of the Chinese sightings to 
provide a complete record of earlier 
observations. 

In 1682, Halley himself observed the 
comet that was later to bear bis name 
and for which be would be most 
remembered. Halley was much more 
than a brilliant astronomer and mathe- 
matician. He worked for and was an 
active member of the Royal Society, 
conducted research into chronolon, 
Earth sciences, navigation and other 
nautical matters, made seyerd scien- 
tific voyages, and mixed with the 
leading scientists and sodahtes of Iw 
day, before receiving a chair at Oxfom 
and the post of Astronomer Royal. His 
personal qualities endeared him to 
almost everyone he met, and bis 
friendship with Newton and constant 
encouragement led to the pubbcation 
of Princbla and Halley’s own work cm 
the motions of comets, Surpnsmay 
few details of bis private life remain 
and biographers have bad to relyon 
rumours and secondhand reports from 
his contemporaries. 

Id Halley and His Comet, Peter 
Lancaster-Brown has written a lively 
and detailed account of Halley's hfe 
and work, highlighting bis relationship 
with Newton and other contempo^ 
aries. He then traces the deveiopment 
of cometaiy science throuw the 
apparitions of 1835 and 191^to tte 
pr^nt day, with constant referei^ to 
Se sdentWs involved and the public s 
reaction to appearances of bright rom- 
e( 8 . He parallels the advMces made in 
r^it^ calculations and predictloos 
Iritb the identification of previous 
apparitions of Halley’s aimet from 
historical records. The book concludes 
with a balanced summary of the con- 
troversial theory of th 6 relation te- 
tween comets and tte *i/p: 


ovvr-hiinpliriviition of the moie L'lun- 
pk'X innhlvinsiii conieliiry science and 
should uppeiil to ilic scientist and 
layman alike. This is f.ir fmin u 
"h:tmlw:iggiin" puhlic.itinn oiut should 
prove nf miurest long uflcr the comet 
has receded from view. 

The Official Halley's Comet Book 
claims to be the “most comprehensive 
and authoritative guide to Mnlley's 
comet bpcdficady designed for tiiu 
layman". It is only "official", however, 
in that it is endorsed hy an infonnal 
society founded by the author and 
other comet entlmsiasis in 1975 to 
promote interest in the approaching 
apparition. The book is a curious 
mixture of facts and figures, bizarre 
stories and myths, and some useful 
hints for observing comets. One chap- 
ter is a list of historical events occuring 
around each recorded apparition to 
show "... how the world changes 
every seventy-five to seventy-nine 
years. . another contains comet 
poetry (most of it excruciating); and a 
third quotes examples of the strange 
and sometimes dislurbii^ events pur- 
portedly due to the 191(raj)pearance. 
Among these items are a biography of 


Ik-l'II found for every uppariliiin nf 
lliilley's L'onict since 241) nr; :iiid 
]'>K5/Kf) shniikl bc no iliffcrcnl. 
ilowcvcr. llic coiiici will lie behind the 
Sum ill I'cbninry 19H6 and below the 
horizon for observers at liigh nortlicrn 
Iniiludcs when ut its brightest in April. 
Dust views from Britain will bc in late 
1986 but it isimporlnnl fur observers lo 
know where to look. A Comet Calleil 
Halley is u glossy Sti-page buukiei 
coupled tu an Independent Television 
programme of the same name. It 
provides a summary of cometary scien- 
ce, the history und importance of 
Halley's comet, and an indicution of 
where, when and how to see it. 77ie 
Arrival of Halley's Comet I9SSIS6, 
chough somewhat shorter, contains 
similar information but is illustrated 
with black-and-white photographs and 


line drawings only, now to See Hal- 
ley's Comet is less expensive and 
concentrates on the view irom Britain. 


Halley, a description of comets, plan- 
ned observations in 1985/86 ana the 
spacecraft encounters. These latter 
^ups contain some curious errors. 
For example, Harpur reports studies, 
by a group of five British astronomers 
headed by John Green, of the dust 

K rticlcs around the comet, made in 
nc 1984, from Tenerife. Not only 
was the comet behind Ihc Sun at this 
lime, it was far too faint to bc picked 
up by that telescope. The first infrared 
dust measurements were in fact made 
from Hawaii by myself and three 
associates in December 1984. 

The guide to viewing the comet is 
somewtet spoilt by the lack of star 
charts showing its changing position. 
The horizon maps show roughly in 


which direction to look on given dates 
but provide no points of reference on 
the sky for location when using binocu- 
lars. However, (he author’s enthu- 


siasm for comets and Halley memor- 
abilia is apparent from tne many 
amusing and entertaining anecdotes, 
and the book is almost worth buying 
for these alone. 

R^rds of visual sightings have 


All three books arc written by active 
amateur or profcssionul astronomers 
and sound the necessary words of 
caution: observe well away from city 
lights on moonless nights, allow your 
eyes to become accustomed to the 
dark, use binoculars rather than a 
small telescope, and do not expect a 
wonderful display. 

Although the public interest in Hal- 
ley’s comet will dwindle after Mw 
1986, the full impact of the scientific 
observations will not be apparent for 
some years to come. There are many 
more words waiting to bc written 
about this most famous of comets. 

Simon Green 

A'mon Green is an experimental officer 
In the Unit for Space Sciences at the 
University of Kent, and "Comet Hal- 
ley" UK coordinator. 

A revised and updated edition of 
Patrick Moore and John Mason’s The 
Return of Halleys Comet has been 
publishea by ratrick Stephens at 
£4.99. The first edition was reviewed 
on Novembu 16, 1984. 

“National Astronomy Week", sche- 
duled to coincide with tite return of 
Halley's conaet, runs fitnn November 
9-16. 
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Religion and ideology 

Robert Bocock, Kenneth Thompson, editors 
0 719018404 £5.30 

The black presence in English literature 
David Dabydeen 
0 719018080 E5.95 
fAlso in hardback) 

Cinema/ poliUesand society in America 
Philip Davies, Brian Neve, editors 
0 71901854 4 £6.95 


Women on trial 

A study of the female suspect, defendant 
and offender in the criminal law and 
criminal justice system 
Susan S.M. Edwards 
0 719018552 £7.50 

Geomorphology of nqrth-wesf England 
R.H. Johnson editor 
071901745.9 £14.95 
(Also in hardback) 

Nationalism and the State 
John Breuilly 
0 719010721 £7.95 

Theoretical essays 
Film, linguistics, literature 
Colin MacCabe 
0 719017959 £4.95 
(Also in hardback) 
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Economics 

A.J. CULVER _ 

1hlj IS iirtrj vivMly (Ji(f"r>‘til 

In llic (>'<icliln<i <<r irilnvilurl'iiv 
«'.CiiM<iinr'> bo'tvd on Ih.K 

SlUileilti ri;e.l f/iacll' ill t1S O'. 0 

iLiiiietal ihi.uii-tirijl bJCkyrontiJ lo liiir 
iiihfeci fnoturi!^ include i.dst 

t<H is'-miincrni qu<!!ition;it\*i}h 
full on^vivr'jl. sijnposi.. lor noiu-Mki ri. 
•ini] ihe full lnle<i>o(ion of butti tiui.ru- 
jikI mncrocconomics. 

760 |>dij4S. liottibock £27.50 

I'lrjl I 

pdperlMi.k £9.95 lOuii i.'C"i 


An Economics 
Primer 

CHARLES QRANT 


' rhtf key iMcrli of lhi*> fiooh is ns 
coiicisofiL-ss (n .i lillli’ uvti 201) pjijes il 
piotfldest d lucid vxpfJititlon ol cure 
vcoiiomk cotii:epls ond hitsic inkio >md 
macro diitilysfs. As a roiir^L* lent (I f& 
pariicufarfy suilirtl iti non spcdaljsl 
programrnrrs . . . Il is olsn aliracllve lo 
learhers who wNh to . . . customise Ihclr 
ecoiinntics cciiirscs to lire s|iecliic needs 
nf lltel/ studenls.' Uohert M. Giniit, 
London ISiisincss •‘School 
232 piiyes, hardljack £22.50 

lOfill UWI 3| 

pjpcil>dck £6.50 m6)t iiinv >) 


British Industry: 
An Introduction 

PETER JOHNSON 


A compicliensive Introduction to the 
organliatlon and outline of British 
Industry, this book Is firmly based on 
recent empirical studies and the latest 
dale. Il discusses many of the topical 
Issues In industrial organization — 
privatization, small firms - as well as 
such subjects as contestable markets, 
transaction costa. Ihe nature of the firm, 
the entrepreneur. 

356 pages, hardback £18.50 

iSUI IAZM3I 

paperback £6.99 toszi 14346 D 


Advanced 
Mathematics for 
Economists 

Static and Dynamic Optimization 
PETER J. LAMBERT 


Compact and accessible, this book 
treats the main topics In mathematics 
for advanced economics students. The 
message of the book Is that 
mathematics IsproductIue, giving 
expression lo Ideas end facilitating 
approaches from which Insights grow 
that may be hard to coma 1^ In other 
ways. 

230 pnges, hardback £27,50 
|0G3I 14130 3) 

paperback £9.95 <063ii4i39i) 


A Guide to 
Econometrics 

PETER KENNEDY 
Second Edillon 


'This book fulllls a very useful function 
In the fipld of teaching or learning 
econometrics. It helps lo provide lhal 
general view of the overall pattern of 
econometrics which Is often neither 
communicated by inslriiciura nor 
grasped by stiidenis ... It can be 
thoroughly recommended.' Julia 
Hebden, Economic Journai 
(Movembcrt272 pages, hardback 
£22.90 10631 I44I96) 
paperback £6.95 (O 63i t44Zi at 
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Starting 

small 


CooimuJiLim and DcvelupuienI 
by Robert Dideleux 
Muthucn,£1^.0ii 

ISHNU4l673-iI0.T 

Much of the dcl>aie about forms of 
socialist society has taken for granicd 
that incluslrializuiion - by wnieh is 
usually meant large-scale, urban-based 
industriaUzntion-is desirable, and has 
therefore coiiL'enirulcd on aiialy.stng 
allcrnativcnieuns of bringing il ubnut. 

T1U.S focus wus iipparcnl, for inst- 
ance. in ihe famous indusirializution 
debate curried on in the Soviet Union 
in the 1920s, prior to the first five-yeRr 
plan. The various protagonists took 
differing views aoniit the most 
appropnutc rate of growth, about the 
likely sources of finance for invest- 
ment, the sectorul balance of growth 
(csscniinlly, heavy industry versus cur- 
rent consumption), and the extent to 
which Ihc desired development could 
be achieved through market meuns, 
perhaps guided by some form of 
indicative plan, rainer than through 
cenlralizeo planning. As wc know, 
rapid growtti, heavy indusiiy and 
forced collectivization of agriculture 
won the day, with results that have 
shaped economic development in the 
Soviet Union, and in the many coun- 
tries that have subsequently sou^l to 
emulate her approach to rapid de- 
velopment, right up to the present. 

Bideleux enters this debate by 
arguing that this established socialist 
development strategy is inappropriate 
for many countries. Instead of the 
emphasis on heaw industry, he would 
like TO see some form of vHli^e-baged 
communism, particularly in those' 
countries where the peasantry are 
overwhelmingly the largest group of 
the population. In some ways tIUi 
seems rather a romantic idea, since it 
coqjuTes up the notion of virtually 
acU-suffident village communities pro- 
ducinjg according to their traditional 
oractices and impervious to the chang- 
ing world around them. But that is not 
quite what Bideleux has In nund. 

Hrsl , it would be wrong to cl rim that 
village communities are necessarily 
static and unchanging. In evidence, 
Bidrieux dtea the case of pre-revolu- 


limiiiry Rii''Si;i and .irpm' tlnil. con- 
Irary to the views of m.uiy Mairisis 
(includiiiR I (.'riiii). tlic jH.Msai)ls wi-rc 
iKtually doing well behire I^M. gra- 


Costs and 
benefits 


The Economic Ideal In British 
Govenunentt calculating costs and 
benefltaln(hel970s 
byPliyllleColvIn 

Manchester University Pren,£22,SQ 
ISBN 07190 17440 


Frequently there are no market prices 
available with which to evaluate tite 
products or the Inputs of a proposed 
public project. Even for an item which 


has a market price, the public author- 
ity must Inquire whether the market 


A new toxtbooh providing a bBlanced 
coverage of tills core subject which has 
seen seveial Important theoretical 
developments In recent years. Roger 
Clorke's clear and concise text provides 
en Ideal roundotlon, being highly 
readable without sacrificing analytical 
rigour on empirical context. 

312 peges. hardback £25.00 
I0C3I 

paperback £8.95 (0 63i I43»x) 


108 Cowley Road. Oxford 0X4 IJF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 


diitilly r.iisinj'. their living Maiitliitils 
and iiiinxluang new inclluujs of jiro- 
tluclion; ii w;is unly the pi)lilic;il and 
fkOL-iai L-risi? brmight Jihout bv Ihe rirst 
World W.ir ih.ii inietru(ned ihis pro- 
cess. 

.Second, si.K.-ialisi industrialization 
has typically been higlily ccntrnlizeU 
and hunce undemocratic, whereas vil- 
lage-ha.scd communism could well be 
extremely democratic since the local 
{icoplc would make their own produc- 
tion and cunsumption decisions in the 
light of resources and preferences. Of 
course, in doing so, they would be 
constrained hy market relationships 
with Ihc rest of the country, but they 
would still be able to choose how to 
participate in these relationships. 

At the same time, it would be 
perfectly compatible with this story for 
Ihc government to provide informa- 
tion. advice and perhaps even credit to 
support innovation and change. 
Wnere Ihc slury is not so clear is in the 
role it assigns to large-scale industry: 
Bideleux appears to be against it 
b^use it is undemocratic and costly, 
but in a modem, technically sophisti- 
cated society some such industry is 
surely essential. In lhal case, how is it 
lo be organized and planned, and how 
would it relate to the village communi- 
ties? Wc are not offered an answer to 
this question. 

Besides setting out his argument in 
general terms, and providing an in- 
teresting and thorou^ review of the 
Soviet Industrialization debate, 
Bideleux illustrates his case by sketch- 
ing the experience of several other 
countries in the socialist world. Thus 
he paints a bleak picture of Chinese 


CLtmnnjic perft>rmance (presumably 
hefnre ilie most recent reforms intro- 
ducing Ihe su c.illed responsibility sys- 
tem into iigricnitiirc). pointing out that 
oL-r c:ipiin food dvailnhility scarcely 
Increased at all from 1950 lo the 
mill- I97IK. This failure is uiiribiitcd lo 
il Smlinisi over-emphnsis on heavy 
industry, with light mduslry and agri- 
culture receiving very small shares of 
the available investment resources. 
Similar strictures arc directed against 
Cuba, once among Ihe better off Latin 
American countries but now slipping 
further behind several of the others. 
Yugoslavia and Hungary receive more 
favourable attention, inough in both 
cases successful agricultural oi^niza- 
lion and performance is of^t by 
problems of bureaucracy and rigidity 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, both are re- 
garded as important steps in the right 
direction. 

Overall, Ihe author is evidently 
opposed to large-scale, hierarchical 
forms nf production; however, he is 
more tolerant towards rural collecti- 
vization provided that it is carried out 
with the consent of the people and not 
in the brutal manner tnat has some- 
times been employed. Bideleux has 
produced a boox wnicb deserves to be 
widely read by anyone with an interest 
in comparative economics. Aithou^ 
at Ihe end I was still inclined to Hnd bis 
argument tending towards the roman- 
tic (despite claims lo the contrary) and 
not wholly convincing, it is refreshinj; 
to read someone who approaches his 
topic ^om a standpoint so different 
from what has become the convention- 
al wisdom. 

Paul Hare 

Paul Hare is professor of economics at 
Heriol-Wait university. 



A collective hum at Yegor’evsk, near Moscow, In 1922 


price needs aome adjustment in order 
to obtain a value which properly 
reflects Us social cost or sociqi benefit. 
TT)us some means have to be found of 
evaluating aoeial cost and benefit. Tlte 
method which has increasingly been 
used for these purposes over tite last 
few decades is comroonly known as 
social cost-benefit anBlysis. 

Mrs Colvin tins serious reservations 
about this method. She begins 
critically reviendng iis methodology 
and nresupporitions; she then traces 
the itistory of how economic in 
general arid' cost-benefit analysts in 
particular came to penetrate the poU- 
cy-makine centres of British govern- 
ment; and finally she provides three 
detailed case studies of the use of 
cost-benefit analysis in three ilnpo^ 
tant areas. The author speada'somc 
time evaluating the relation between 
cost-benefit analysis and economic 
theory; this part of the book Is a bit 
obscure, at least in places. In her 
^neral me 1 hbdblbglcdfcritl^ 0 ,sheat 


once says too much aa well as too little. 
For example, she does not emphasize 
how in roost such studies, in practice, 
the costa and benefits are evaluated 
with reference to the existing distribu- 
tion of Incomes and wealth, fieneflta 
ore ultimately valued In terms of bow 
much a consumer is willing to pay for 
them. (There Isasymmelnc procedure 
lemrdlng costs.) But how much one la 
willing to pay for a thing does crucially 
depoM on how mura income and 
'wealth one has. Economists do not 
know how to correct this bias in social 
valuation without somebody making 
interpersonal judgements oi welfare. 
Yet such Inteipcnonal judgements 
seem unwelcome to Mrs Oolrin. 

On the other hand, the author has 
some methodolopcal strictures to 
offer because economists try to evalu- 
ate both the costs and the benefits of a 
proposed project, h la not dear what 
exactly the author has in mind here. 
She is perhaps arguing that economists 
should confine themselves to studies of 
cos^ef^ectivede88, witere (he polity- 
maker spedfies the objectives which a 

project must meet, and the economists 

then try to find the least cost method of 
achieving those set objectives, ^no- 
mlsts would presumably want to 
ar^ that It & not often that the 
objedives have beeii so clwly sped- 
fled by the policy-maken. One mars 
that at least some economists might 
also want to argue that poU^makers 
are not any better qualmed (perhaps 
less qualified) to evaluate objective 
It la for this latter kind of attitude that 

Mrs Colon's meticulously researched 
case studies would be a most weleotne 

and humbling corrective, ^pedallv 
her scrutiny of the cost-benefit anal^ 
w the at-one-tlme proposed national 
programme of pre-natu screening for 
tube defects (spina Mda) 
stould ^ salutary reading for anv 

, 6botu^sU ditiok; on a ho^n oE fhe 



S ure “ratianality'' of auch analyses, 
he shows how economists rushed in 
where angels fear to tread, making silly 
assumpti^-such as that the elmes of 
abortion, if a pre-natal test proved 
positive, could be ignored. 

Clearly then there are areas of 
public policy (arguably, most of the 

S lons concerning health, life and 
fall Into this category) where 
eoonomlsta' assistance needs to be 
nmited to assesring the comparative 
costs of alternative means of meeting 
riven objectives - objectives whi^ 
nave been chosen on much broader 
criteria than just the economic. But 
there are other areas, such as perhaps 
road transport and training pro- 
grammes (the subjects of the other two 
case studies in the book), where eco- 
nomists would want to argue that they 
can intimately do a comparative 
analysis of not only the costs but also 
the Denefits of alternative projects. 
Indeed, Mrs Colvin’s criticisms of 
these two case studies seem to be oot 
so much of their prindple as of their 
detrils in practice. These case studies 
strongly buttress Mrs CoMn’a main 
argument that the biggest drawback of 
cost-benefit analysis » that prodded 
its practitioners come out with some 
numbers, the economists’ “rationar 
imperative is satisfied, and most of the 
audience are impressed - inespective 
m how questlon-beg^e might have 
been some of the uimer^ng assump- 
tions and empirical parameters. Yetlt 
is difficult to devise an alternative to 
<^t-beiuflt (or, at least, cost-effec- 
Uv^ss) studies. The book provides 
both economists and administrators 
with a great deal of food for thought. 

S. K. Nath 

Dr Nath is s^or lecturer in economies 
at the University of Wamlck. 


Controlling 
the flow 
of money 

Money, Inflation and Unemploymant i 
(he role of money in (he economy 
by David GowJand 
Wheatsheaf, £18.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 7108 0762 7 and 0757 0 


Designed, as the cover claims, as an 
easy-to-read introduction to monetary 
theory, this book certainly folftli that 
role, and much else. The excellent 
survey of the theoretical literature is 
matched, at various points, with lucid 
analysis of the present-day conduct of 
monetary policy, especially that of the 
Thatcher administration. A wide re^. 
ership, from the earnest student to the 
interested layman, is thus catered for. 

On the theoretical front, the text 
ranges over a wide range of subject 
matter. The reader is expertly guided 
through Friedman's reformulation of 
the simple quantity theory of money 
and the recent switch in emphasis to 
stock adjustment models incorporated 
within the portfolio approach to 
monetary theory. The survey of the 
demand-for-money literature takes in 
the neoclassical approach of Friedman 
and Laidler, the inventory theoretic 
approach of Tobin and Baumol, the 
"motives" approach of Keynes and the 
latest “buner-stoek" approach, and 
precedes the introduction of the 
famous Hicksian IS/LM paradigm. A 
simplified version of this model » us^ 
to ni^light the maj^or controvenies 
arising in (he Keynesian versus mone- 
tarist wbate. The contributions made 
by Tobin in his general equilibrium 
model are then assessed, as Is (he 
power of the flow of funds appitnch m 
illuminate the relationships between 
money stock growth, fiscal policy (in 
the guise of the public sector borrow- 
ing requirement), changes in bank 
lending, the Government's policy on 
debt sriea and overseas developments. 

At this point in the text, emphasis 
switches to discussion of the imple- 
mentation of policy within a 
framework of goals for inflation and 
employment. 'The departure from the 
mainstream view that balanced refla- 
tion can reduce unemployment is first 
discussed in the light of the work of 
Glower and Leijonltufvud, who both 
emphasized (he ramifications of the 
instablUty inlicrcnt within moaetan 
economy, but finally embraces the 
work of Friedman and his apostles. As 
the section on the "Economics of 
Thatcherism" vividly demonstratw, 
(he present Government has taken (« 
debate one step further by malntaiainf 
not just that reflation is neutral in the 
long term as far as its impact on 
employment is concerned (consistent 
with the Friedman/Phelps vertpl 
long-run Phillips curve), but rathei 
that It Is positively counteroirouctive 
in the sense that both inflation and 
unemployment will result in the long 
term nom policies designed to rouate 
the economy. The influence pi ex- 
pectations, especially for inflation, is 
assessed at this juncture, as is the role 
played by wealth effects in influeiraog 
both model buil^rs and policymaaeis 
alike. The significance or the awsrenl 
positive correlation between the s^ 
logs ratio and inflation for pou^ 
making in (he UK is also indicated, 
providing, as it docs, some JosuBca- 
non for a short-term reduction a 
aggregate demand with a view to 
securing a long-term fall In unemploy* 
ment. . . . 

Ihe final sections of me 
embrace theoretical and policy-on^ 
tated topics, such as the term stnictuie 
of Interest rates, debt manageoiMt. 
the role played by banks in the deter- 
mination of the money stock, tec^ 
ques of monetary control and the 
and cons of mouetary targets (lae 
relative merits of interest rate aoa 
exchange rates targets are also bneiiy 
touched upon). . 

In summary, (he book represwo a 
highly successful attempt JJP 

the auaemire of theoretical debate on 


leaoersnjp, ana aaequaie 
are proviMd to guide the reader Inio 
muddier waters if that is what is 
sought. _ 

M. J. B. HaU 

Dr HaU is lecturer In economics et 
Loughborough UrUvitslty. 
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books 

Thirties 

fiscal 

policy 

the Managed Economy: 
tinci, the Treasury and (be fiscal 
ngry debate ofthe 1930a 
u Roger Middleton 
^uen.£25,00 
ISBN0416 358306 

h^^a widely held belief thni the 
utooiion of Keynesian policy mea- 
^ during the 1930s could have 
[ 0 ^ lausfactorily the inter-war 
latDployracnt problem. Towards the 
Economy reappraises British 
ixA policy during this period. A 
^ed analysts of the budget 
Kfounti and budgetary policy for 
ISS9-39 il provided as background for 
^ dlsaisiioTi of the Treasury view on 
ublle works and the extent to which 
uyouian proposals for the removal 
uoemployment were acc^ted 
byt^cial thinking during the 1930s. 
Middleton provides a.detailed spcci- 
fodon ^ Treasury view to show 
iMl Its theoretical basis has been 
iMrpreted wrongly in tlic past. One 
(onunonly held opinion is that the 
Treztuiy adopted a classical economic 
podtion which assumed full employ- 
mat and a fixed fund of sa\dn^. 
Rtlyiag on the 1929 memorandum 
piepucd by the Treasury, Middleton 
(utviodcBiy denionsiroles thal the 
Trewiry did not implicitly assume full 

Central 

Ideas 

I l&dor; of Modem Economic 
inlpli 

If Bofcr Backhouse 
Bidwdl. £29.50 
M631 143 149 

Otorie Bernard .Shaw once upolo- 
lud to a corrcsnomieiit for writing » 
rnigkller: "Idiu mil huvuthc lime lo 
^ I shorter one”, it lx easy to be 
The ralgrHm is ii laborious 
Roger MBckhousc mny be for- 
^ for the length of this volume, 
^ver. Its subjecl-matlcr is nothing 
w than the history of economic ideas 
^ Adam Smith to the present, ft is 
u Bean task lo encompass such a vast 
Vu of literature between (wo covers. 

w book s divided into four un- 
^il parts. The first two, with fiO-odd 
apiece, concentrate on the pre- 
and the 1870s and l 6 sUs 
Parts three and four arc 
TO 140 pages long. They take us From 
w to the present, with the break 
in l$39. Early chapters are 
In (he main to particular 
3^1 later ones to topics usually 
w^ded by author. The chronolo- 
OT approach favoured by Backhouse 
^ HTiwbacks, The subject-matter is 
z^Pvtinemalized by generation. 
,L 7 ^Dlinuities and discontinuities in 
^tvoiinion of ideas could have been 
rfwcd more colourfiilly and effect- 
the whole brok ocen divided 
®^out by topic (utility and dc- 
the firm, wei/art, trade, 
"'^yi cycles, growth and so oq). 

IK confines of space dictate that 
rescan be explored in substantial 
Md that many topics receive 
of attention. The aim of 
» to provide an iotroduction 
ideas. Yet, even granted 
Sr.!. *omc puzzling orais- 

Harold HotelUng, one of the 
of wnoraic theory between ibe 
gains no mention, while Joan 
(m ^ words on im|)er- 

^petition, li would have been 
eoniwt.®** wtnethiog on Ricardo’s 
proposition oo debt and 
wd the recent debate on this, 
j]^ » aothing on principal-agent 


of the major devefopments 
j. post-war econo^ca, while 
«dJv an over-lavish 

400 word., 

misses a powerful trick 

' “^Ogto manritwi iK« 


einployment. To explore the precise 
lelatiODship between the Treasury 
view, the standard Keynesian models 
and modern monetarist models Mid- 
dleton uses a comparative static IS-LM 
abroach in order to analyse the 
effects of on increase in public works 
on employment. 

A view attributed to the Treasury is . 
that the resulting increase in govern- 
ment expenditure would have little 
effect on total employment because 
the borrowing required to finance the 
wficit would crowd-out private sector 
investment. Middleton's analysis of 
crowding-out or the neutralizing of 
fiscal operations within the IS-LM 
framework shows that its approach 
was much more complex. The IS ami 
LM curves implicit in the Treasury 
literature are shown to be interest 
rc^nsive. Consequently the IS curve 
reflects monetarist assumptions and 
the LM curve reflects Keynesian 
assumptions. In contrast to the new 
monetarist position, crowding-out is 
therefore not due to factors sunt as the 
interest inelasticity of the demand for 
money. Indeed Middleton’s analysis 
shows that the Treasury view cannot 
provide a legjtimBtc antecedent for the 
modem monetarist position. On the 
major issue of crowdiM-out Middle- 
ton argues that the TreBiury view 
based on adverse confidence effects 
was closer to the Keynesian position. 

The rejection of the public works 
programme outlined by the Liberal 
Party in 1929 traditionally has been 
explained in terms of the stultifying 
influence of the Treasury view, in a 
detailed analysis of the policy debate, 
Middleton shows that the Whitehall 
view contained in the 1929 memoran- 
dum did not object to public works as 
such but was justifiably critical of the 
technical and administrative deficien- 
cies of the Liberal programme. The 
opinion of the Ministry of Labour, in 
its contribution to the memorandum, 
(hat n centrally directed public works 
progromme could not have provided o 
permanent stimulus to unemployment 
given the characteristics of mter-war 

tion theorem, which would have pnv 
vided a splendid way uf demarcating 
neoclassical from classical price 
theory. Gary 5. Becker gets three 
sentences for his theory of the alloca- 
liun of time, and nothing on the human 
capital uppruBch to education (or Ihc 
screening rival to it). Some important 
subjects receive little more than a few 
sentences (games theory, fix-price 
models and rational expectations for 
example); (hey are just headliitrs, 
from which Ihc render can perceive 
only the dimmest outline of the essen- 
tial ideas. In the treatment of recent 
work in dcvetopiiicnt economics 1 wos 
surprised to see so much on dependen- 
cy theories and nothing on Harris- 
1 udaro on migration, Dliss-Stcrn on 
Pnlonpur, Ncwbcry-Stiglilz on com- 
modity price stabilization, or Liltle- 
Mirrlccs on prweel evaluation. 

liie book suffers from a number of 
infelicities. Friedman's demand for- 
money function (page 343) omito a 
crucial permanent income term. The 
otherwise attractive section on asym- 
metric information presents George 
A. Akerlof as saying lhal the pnee of 
second-hand cars will be zero (ratber 
than equal to the price of bad serond- 
hand cars, under certain conditions). 
The BSsymetric-informatioD twist to 
implicit contract theory Is hinted at as a 
way of obtaining both stjeky wages and 
ubemploymeol. which it cannot be. 

Yet despite all this, the book has 
important merits. It » all loo easy for 
the student of ccononucs to concen- 
trate exclusively on conlcmporaw 
writing in economics, and to ignore the 
cleeant , Incisive if often inforaal treat- 
ments by the best authors of the past. 
EarUer literature is usuaUy dirwtly 
accessible to beginners; it is often 
enlightening In Its own ngbt; and It 
helps to show how ideas evolve, and 
how progress In economic analwis can 
be made. Backhouse’s book wlU hej 
to redress the balance. It wiU disabuse 
undergraduates of silly notions such as 
"Macroeconomics starts with Keraes 
General Theory". It will introduro 
them to a host of 
20(h-ceDtury writers whose worics ^ 
unduly nepeaed in all but s^alist 
courses devoted to the history of 
ecoitomic thought. But it w^ do no 
niorc than introduce them: they wB 
have to go back to the originals, fw 
boiS earlier and contemporary eco- 
Mmlsts aUke. to gam a solid grasp of 
the Bubj ect-roatter. 

P. J. N. Sinclair 

p. J. N. SlKlalrafeUow^J^'l^ 
Mtnomles at Bnueaose College.: Ox 
ford. -.1 


^.employment is also supported liy 
Middleton's analysis. 

The book dues not cunlaiii a com- 
prehensive new classical maaoceono- 
mic analysis of ihe intcr-war period i)ul 
there is n brief discussion of some 
possible implications if expectations 
arc formed rationally. Middleton rec- I 
ognizes that if Keynesian stabilization I 
policies were successful until tlie late 
i960s the rational expectations school 
would say that there is no guarantee 
thal this policy could have been ap- 
plied successfully in intcr-war Britain 
given the pre-Keynesian expectations 
of economic agents. 

A very valuAle contribution of (his 
book is that for the first time an 
attempt has been made to broaden the 
debate as to why (here was very little 
common ^und between the Keyne- 
sian and Treasury views throughout 
the 1930s. Middleton has shown con- 
clusively that the theoretical issues 
have been overemphasized in the past 
and insufficient attention has been 
given to the integration of theoretical, 
political and bureaucratic factors. This 
book will be of interest not only to 
those concerned with the inter-war 
period but also to those dealing with 
our current unemployment crisis as 
nunterous parallels are drawn between 
the questions faced by economists and 
policy makers in the 1930s and 1980s. 

J. F. Bradley 

J, P, Bradley is senior lecturer in 
economics at Queen's University, Beh 
fast. 
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Productivity Growth and US 

Competitiveness 

edited by WiUlani J. Baumol and 

Kenneth McLcllan 

Oxford University Press,£19.S0 

ISBN0195U3267 

Since the late 19611s the United Stales 
economy has experienced a pervasive 
and substantial decline in productivity 
Browih. This reenrdaTion, more severe 
mon that undergone by America's 
major internationiil economic rivals 
(including the United Kingdom) was 
so disturbing to the trustees of the 
Committee Tor Economic Develop- 
ment (CED) - an independent re- 
search and educational organization 
whose objective is **to promote stable 
growth with rising living standards and 
Increasing opportunities for all" - that 
they prepared a policy statement, 
publisncd in 1983, entitled Productiv- 
ity Polley: key to ike nation's economic 
future. 

Early drafts of the chapters in 
Baumol and McLellan*s Produetiviiv 
Growth and US Competitiveness con- 
stituted either specially commissioned 
backgound pa^rs for the authors of 
the CsD report or, in the case of two 
notable pieces based on the urmub- 
liahed research of the chief of the 
Center for Economic Studies in the US 
Bureau of the Census, f. R. Norswor- 
thv, were spcdfieally prepared to 
advise tlie trustees. These papen have 
now been made more widely available 
in the correct belief that not to have 
done so would have represented a loss 
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Implications for government pollqy 
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providing an essential addition to any economist's library 

September 1985 288 pages 
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Jobs, Self-employment and Leisure after the 
Industrial /^e 

JAMES ROBERTSON 

. e A far-sighted and revolutionary examination of the concept of 
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e Considers the possible scenarios for the future of work In our 
society end the development of ‘ownwork* 

• An essential book for anyone concerned with achfevina a 
more rewarding pattern of work and leisure than Industrial 
society has ever known 

A Temple SmIth/Gower Book November 1985 234 pages 

0 851 17 259 S hardback £1 5.00 

0 85117 2601 paperback £6.95 
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lit iKiiiiiiniHts nnil others coiiccrncd 
wuli the qiicsiitui i*f jiicidiiftiviiy and 
iiilurn.'tlinii.il cimipctilivcnc44. 

SiK-ii » riie chriiy of the cdjiuK’ 
iiilnMluriion ih.il it could he aruued 
that Ihusc who would utherwive nave 
suffered the greatest deprivation 
would have hcen universilv students of 
ccofHimics and ccunoniic history- The 
former will he indebted to Baumdand 
McLxllan f»>r the comprehensibility 
of (heir discussion of the nature, causes 
und signiHcancc of productivity 
growth: the latter, for pulling recent 
trends in productivity into perspective 
and for outlining anu partially explain- 
ing differences in inlemairbnal trends. 
Strengthened by this increase in their 
understanding, students will more con- 
fidently embark upon the more diffi- 
cult survey by E. N. Wolff of recent 
studies on the magnitude of and 
reasons for the slumpin productivity in 
nearly all sectors of the American 
economy over the past IS years. There 
follow the major conclusions of a 
comparative siiidy of productivity 
growth in the USA and Japan: a 
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growth in the USA and Japan: a .... ‘ 
stimulating, if idiosyncratic, explana- 


lion of Japan's recent superionty; two 
chapters which address the question of 
linkages between labour poticy, in- 
dustnal relations and productivity at 
the plant and company level; and a 
contincing argument by Frank Gollop 
that any policy which seeks to stimu- 
late America’s productivity should be 
applied broadly across the economy: 
“rallcy should be sector-neutral, not 
sector-biased". Gollop maintains that 
to impose constraints on the ability of 
the market to allocate resources to 
their most productive use is both' 
misguided and potentially dama^ng. 

Although the editors draw upon the 
foregoing papers to formulate a prog- 
ramme desired to effect a sustained 
reveisal of America’s lagging produc-- 
tivity, they do not miniinae either the 
severity or the cost of the task: "To 
believe that all that is needed to solve 
the . . . problem is a new government 
expenditure program, additional tax 
incentivea for business, some tempor- 
ary protection bom foreign imports, or 
even a sustained econoouc reoovety is 
only an exercise in self-delusion". 
Their study suggests thst any policy 
aimed at achie^g enhanced produc- 
tivity must include three primary and 


All very 
depressing 

World Inflation ifaice 1850: an 
tntemnllonal comparative study 
by A. J. Brown 

Qmbridge Univenily Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0521 30351 6 

In 1955 Profmor Brown's study enti-' 
led The Great Ir^aHon J93MSK5 J was 
published, The title, if not the analysis, 
prov(ri to be somewhat premature 
^en the inflatlooary experience of 
the subsequent decades. Tnls book is a 
lequel to (he author's previous work 
100 covets the period 1950-79. Il.U a 
major comparative study of the orijniis 
and e:»erieace of Inflation sbtee 1950 
In the United States, Japan, the Unit^ 
lUngdom, Prance, West Germany, 
end Italy, as well as the world as a 
whole. 

Professor Brown takes as his 
framework the Fisher identity, 
(MV*PQ) in a year-to-year in- 
cremental form, ana^ing the rates of 


A famous **PenguiD oiiglnal'’, 
published first In 1937; a picture 
from Fifty Penguin Years (Pen- 
guin, £4.95). 

interrelated elements: more rigorous 
innovation, perhaps the most critical 
component: an increased rate of in- 
vestment; and greater freedom for the 
operation of market mechanisms, 
more specifically the avoidance of 
protection for industries and firms with 
poor economic prospects and atten- 
tion from the use of legal processes to 
handicap more suaes^ enterprises. 
The government - whose activities 
have so often impeded the natural 
allocation of capital - is called upon 
only to create an environment condu- 
cive to increased productivity by the 
elective control ot inflation (which is 
shown to have been a major dis- 
couragement to investment and the 
greatest impediment to long-term con- 
tractual arrangements) an(T‘‘to under- 
take a commitment to a high level of 
fundina of basic research, particularly 
that which is carried out in the nation's 
universities’*. 

To the British reader, the recom- 


ary growth has a distinctly Kaldorian 
flavour. The greater pait of money 
supply growth in aU the main sample 
countries appears to have been in- 


duced by expansions of demand. It 
would appear that those economists 
who treat (he money supply as exoge- 


nous are very wide of the mark. 

Chapter eight contains a detailed 
survey of the relationship between 
wage inflation and unemployment 
across the major countries. The cur- 
rent controversy in macroeconomic 
theory is essentially between those 
who think that the labour market 
clean relatlveW oulcldy, and those 
who regard the labour market as 
mostly out of equiUbrlum and moving 
only slowly towards it. Equilibrium 
theorists find it necessary lo attribute 
unemployment to shifts of the labour 
supply curve induced by such factors as 
trade union power or Increases in the 
replacement ratio. Profeuor Brown 


finds evidence to support the positive 
influence of the replacement ratio on 
unemployment in (be late 1960s. But 


as far as the great rise of uneraploy- 
raent In the past five years Is conceniM 
there is little supporting evidence rince 
the ratio duriim this period has fallen. 
In general he feels little sympathy for 


conntriei. This is followed by a de- 
tailbd discussion of the relationship 
between the movements of output and 
prices within an aggregate demand and 


supply frameworiT mt surprisingly 
the international siinllarltles eetwKii 

B rice movements Is greater than those 
Btween national patterns of real In- 
come growth, especially In the post- 
Btelton Woods Mriod. One very in- 
terrating conchision from this section 


with shifts of the aggregate supply 

Proftesoc Brown distinguishes four 
kinds of inflationary impulse: 'waae 
push; ^ndliure pull, cost push 
non-labour inputs, and monetary 


Tlic findings support the view that 
major Inflationary leaps have been 
larMly connected with the movement 
of import prices strongly assisted bv 

rash: and monetarysccbinmoda- 
ticm.jlie author’s disrassioh of moriet*'. 


the equilibrium theorizing of the new 
classical school. 

Professor Brown makes two impor- 
tant generaUzations concerning the 
influence of import price puah. It 
appears that primary product inflarion 
has taken place in widely diffetiM 
conditions of money supply growth. 
Also the extent of seconm^ inflation 
which it generates varies widely be- 
tween countries and depends not only 
on the accommodation policd^ 
attopted but also on the substantial 
dlfierencM which exist In individual 
coimtries labour marJeets. 

Docs this research support the 
monetarist position which has gained 
ascendanw in the past decade? The 
nave gathered that 
there is not much in this book which 
coDBrms^ the analysis associated with 
writers. First, price forma- 
tion is seen to be based on a percentaite 
mark-up over average cost with the 
mark-up percentage being fairly in- 

4“*“* preslmS. 
Second, the formation and movement 
of money yvages dties not take place in 
a ra^er which is consistent^S 
atomistic labour markets whic^h con- 
stantly clear. .'Diiid. the authSr SS- 


mendations concerning the role ofthT 
government in resuscitating the Amer 
lean economy are among the molt 
important Issues raised in this thoueht 
provoking volume. The student of 
economic histoiy accustomed to ex' 
planations of Dntain’s relative decline 
in the late 19th century which feature 
entrepreneurial failure, will derive wrv 
amusement from the fact that Ante? 
ican entrepreneurs, with whom the 
British have for so long been unfavour, 
ably compared, are now being similar 
ly castigated. especiaUy the increasiiiB 
number of those with legal bacl^ 
grounds. Some other points may be 
emphasized. It would appear that the 
single most important contributor to 
America’s productivity slowdown has 
been insufficient savinu and invest- 
ment, and that much of the new capital 
investment that has been undertakeo 
has been in order to comply with safety 
regulations and pollution nil« which 
are essentially unproductive. Qm. 
versely, it is believed that a rapid 
growth in capital stock, which can ^ 
viewed as raising the workers’ capacity 
to process a greater volume of mate- 
rials, has been a major source of 
Japanese growth, although It is lil^y 

E robable that labour-menagemest re- 
itions in Japan has greatly fadlitated 
the assimilation of new tecfanology, 
The causes of the current overwhelm- 
ing superiority in the rate of growth of 
Japanese productivity are traced to, 
among other things, tne greater liters' 
a and numeracy of Japanese worken 
tnan their American counterparts and 
to the much slower structural shift 
towards services in Japan, a potent 
cause of lowered productivity. 

Such examples of the rich tiuxture of 
empirical findings, absorbing argu- 
ment and policy recommendstioiis 
within this book could be multiplied; 
they deserve careful consideration by 
businessmen and polltidans as well si 
by economists. Although they rest on a 
technical foundation, the complexity 
of which is usually only hinted at, the 
papers are extremely readable; the 
unobtrusive references arc valuable; 
only an index is missing. 

P. L. Payne 

P. L. Payne is professor of economic 
history at the ifnix'ersity of Aberdm. 


eludes that the greater part of the rise 
in unemployment in the 1980s has been 
due to demand deficiency. Fourth, tiu 
money supply appears to be endoge- 
nous as Kaldor has suggested for many 
yean. Finally, the major lesson of the 
past fifty years appears to be that 
‘‘given t(ie labour market institutfons 
01 the odvonced countries, high and 
steady levels of employment induce 
excessive wage inflations, and that 
non-inflationary levels of demand go 
with serious unemployment and dow 
growth". 

This is all very depressing, but it has 
long been evident that the simul- 
taneous achievement of foil employ- 
ment, price stability, and free coll^ 
tive bargaining are incompatible 
objectives. It seems we caa hove any 
two but never all three simultaneously. 
Tbe present Oovermnent's strategy is 
to give way on full etnpfoyment or 
simply to redefine what is nreant by fuU 
employment. Many Keynesians would 
prefer to concentrate on refornung^tne 
institutional framework within wmcb 
collective bargaining takes pi^< But 

theproblems of implementing ii^mes 

policies are well known. 

It seems that the late Professor 
Robinson was rieht on tbe mark 


conditions of full employment, iuere 
could be a constaut upward pressure 
upon money wage rates". Keynes 
during this period also began to rMlos 
that the task of preventing wage uiQ>* 
tion was a ‘‘political rather tbao ecot» 
rale problem". Professor Browns 
study does much to confirm Ihw 
pessimistic views and will be <rf spew 
mterest to all those who reoiain m tne 
non-monetarist camp. Professor 
Friedman has argued uiat inflation » 
"always and everywhere a tnonetary 
phenomenon". The centra! message oj 
this study is that inflation is always uo 
everywhere a labour market pw- 

nnmpn/im I 4 iah pmnlnVnlBnt COnl' 


achieved vmh r^rm of the wa^ 
fixing process. But- how is it to w 
don^ Alas this is beyond the scope oi 
Professor Brown’s iuteresting study. 


Brian Snowdon _ 

Brian Snowdon is princhal in 

economies at Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polyitehnic, ■ 
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economics 

Turning 

points 

Growth In the Third World 

15 BN0300 032552 

m idea that the third world requires 
kind of economics is no longer 
Enable; the difference between 
^ 7^7 countries nnd ourselves is not 
in ualytically different economic 
flrtlir but only, as HeniInCTay might 
hive put it, that they haveless money 
ihBQ M(io. The argument of this book 
sibst there is also nothing distinctive 
ihout the historical evolution of third 
nrtd economies, 

/hJtertbe reassertion of monoecono- 
taa cones the rea^arance of 
oonoeconomic history. Countries first 
(toff ecoDomically as they are able to 
mport increasing populations at 
roli^ly cooslant levels of living. A 
hiring pdnt is reached, and intensive 
succeeds extensive growth, 
ii)U economic production averaged 
Dw population shows a protracted 
iigrease. This rise need not be self- 
uMined; h may be maintained or 
iccekrate over time, but it may also 
dtederate, stop or be reversed. Bx- 
ecM In tbe largest countries, turning 
are associated with increase in 
de titio of exports lo gross domestic 
product. The exports may be, and 
urily are, of pnmary products. 

Uie turning points have been com- 
pitible with colonial status, and they 
u be dated in the 19th and early 20tn 
ntuiies for many countries in the 
ird world as for those in the first nnd 
ustid worlds. Subsequent economic 
frtnificatlon occurs spontoneously as 
mage incomes continue to rise, 
teeitlc markets expand, and the 
kSace of advantage shifts between 
jUortsHon and focal production. 
Our significant transitions occur 
■tin population growth slackens, the 
qncuiniral labour force begins nbso- 
bkly to contract , nnd real cnming.s in 
sw-emptoyment rise. 

ThcM patterns arc explored by Pro- 
tecr Reynolds in forty of Ihe larger 

■ 

Pay as 
you enter 

hKKtlgttiim, Exchange Rates and Ihe 
^iteoecoaomy 

^J.LFord and Somuath Sen 

Biukwel!, £25.00 
ISBN 0631 143521 

^ the Second World War tariffs 
^ becD reduced as a result of a 
t^ormultiiaterai negotiations, car- 
out within the framework of Ihe 
j^ral Agreement on Tariffs and 
we. However, in recent years, partly 
rault of world depression and 
because of difficulties in adjust- 
^ to uaoged patterns of competitive- 
there has been a growth of wbat 
^come to be called the “new 
PJ«wonisra", which seeks to reverse 
w oW order based on free trade. It 
jw 10 primarily by means other than 
^ aad quota, including the more 
poD-toriff barrien. although 
m particular sectors such as 
have also featured. Of great 
ih®* ihe t*cw 
^tectloDisra bos been supported by 
*J_^npmic arguments, 
^^ectionism has been subjected lo 
^ scrutiny by economists and eco- 
hiiioriaris, In economics the 
^ect leads to break down inlo micro 
™ macro components. Kflero analy- 
■* coarerns Itself with claims that it 
iJL- ewnomically justifiable to 
pailiculaT industnes or sectors, 
analyilg considers wheiberpio* 
be a beneficial iugrewDt, 
more conventional elements 


countries of the third world (Vietnam 
and North Korea, for want of docu- 
mentation, and South Africa, for no 
clear reason, are the only omissions). 
Twenty-five of these countries, mostly 
in South America, south-east Asia and 
Africa, arc classed as early starters 
(prc-1930) in intensive growth; eight, 
including (Hiina. India and otherlbig 
Asian and Middle Eastern countries 
as late starters (post-1945): and seven! 
such as Bangladesh and Zaire, as 
non-starters. With only two or three 
exceptions, the turning points are 
connected with the phases of rapid 
(ncpatision in world trade either in 
1850-1914 or in 1945-73. 

The statistical information required 
to establish the turning points is gener- 
ally deficient, if not altogether lacking, 
and Reynolds, "standing on the shoul- 
ders of the country specialists", relies 
on their judgement. Often, it seems, 
the development of new export trades 
is taken as sufficient evidieiicc of the 
beginning of intensive growth. Two 
thirds of the book consist of chapters 
condensing the findings irf the country 
specialists. Like other readers’ digests, 
tney do not rivet attention, and the 
sources utilized are likely to appear 
skimpy, a bibliomphy of four nun- 


dired items notwithstanding, for those 
particular countries with whose history 
a reader happens to be well ac- 
quainted. Still, the undertaking was a 
formidable one, and, as Reynolds 
would say, anyone who thinks lie could 
have done it better is welcome to fry. 

From 1950 Reynolds is on firmer 
factual ground, using estimates pro- 
duced the World Bank, he divides 
37 of his countries (China, Bangladesh 
and Cuba have to oe omitted) in four 
tiers according to the rapidity of their 
growth in output per head in 19S&-M. 
He then proviaes an illuminating 
analyais of the contrasts among these 
groupings in the changes that hove 
occuTTcd over the period in physical 
indicators of welfare, the sectoral 
origins of output, the composition of 
expenditure, uemographic behaviour, 
agricultural ond food production, and 
export performance. 

^is IS work done in the spirit of 
Kuzneis, and it should be widely read. 
One regrets only that Reynolds discus- 
ses so briefly the soundness of the data 
he uses. How much difference to his 
conclusions would be made by a 20 per 
cent margin of error in the underlying 
GDP nggrcgalcs, such us is not consi- 
dered unlikely in African estimates? 
How much, if any, credence should be 
given Ihe Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization measurements of average (lai- 
ly calorie availability per head (one of 
the physical vrclfare Indicatora), when 
csiimoies of food production could be 


oxes with great verve. Nevertheless, it 
is Interesting to note that recentiy 
some North Amcricon academics with 
mainstreom reputations have been 
nrgulng that protection in the high 
technology sector may be capable of 
economic jualification. On the macro 
side economists have been distinctly 
discouradng. Mundell, for example, is 
on record as saying that countries vriih 
flexible exchann rates should (lis- 


erroncous by up to 50 per cent, losses 
ui storage have to be guessed, caloric 
conversion factors arc inexact, pupuln- 
tion totals arc at best approximate anil 
at worst have been invented, and ponu- 
laUon growth rales could well be out by 
one half of a percentage point? How 
much of what we ’’know''^ statistically 
about the third world is merely re- 
ceived opinion? Reynolds is conscious 
of such questions - ^‘Parl of what I vrill 
be ’explaining’’’, he writes, "is differ- 
ing degrees of statistical error rather 
than differences in performance ’’ - but 
he cannot be said to agonize over them. 

Hie results arc reported of regres- 
sing the reported national rates of 
economic growth against possible ex- 
planatory variables. Exporting and 
agricultural expansion show up most 
strongly as proximate sources of over- 
all growth. Capital formation is also 
strongly related with growth, but 
seemingly as a dependent variable; a 
high investment ratio results from, 
raUicr than causes, eorichment. The 
size and density of national popula- 
tions and their rates of increase are 
insignificantly related to economic 
growth. 

Politicai conditions rather than eco- 
nomic variables eimlain economic 
growth, according to Reynolds. Nearly 
all his turning points are associate 
with momentous political chains - 
the end of civil warfare in South 
American countries; the advent of 
economically progressive repmes in 
Thailand, liirKey and Iran; revolu- 
tions in C^ina and Egypt; colonization 
in Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, Nigeria; 
decolonization in India and Paldstan. 
Contrasts in economic performance 
since 1950areexplained by differences 
in the sense of national Identity, the 
economic interests of ruling groups, 
continuity in policies, adnunistrative 


competence and the accepted limits of 
governmental responsibility. The poor 
pcrfonneis are ethnically tr^mented 


commercial policies will increase em- 

E loyment. Nevertheless the Cam- 
ridge Economic Policy Group 
(CErG) has espoused protection as a 

f anrl I 7 nrf 1 


Wpul and em^oyment. Tradi- 
‘ cronomic analysts has been 
^ lo piotectioD. On ibe micro 
BoonomUts have wielded 


basis for economic recovery, and Ford 
and Sen ^ve some consideration to its 
views. , 

Since history affords instances of 
Diolection, it is hardly surprising that 
Gnomic historians have also ^en 
involved in assessing its enecte. One 
obvious case is the protacuon intro- 
duced by Ihe UK in 1932. The then 
CSiBDCcIlor of the Exchequer, Nevtile 
Chamberlain, was conSdeut that tius 
would prove to be a turning poml >n 
Britain's economic fortunes, ifrsio- 
rians have for tbe moat part been 
variously sceptical but recent econ^ 
mlc analyses by ^ 

Eicbengreen have suggested that pro- 
tection made a not ununportant con- 
tribution to etsmomic recovery. 

The student of protect^ wtU *» 
aware Ibat it is a topic which arousw 
strong passioni among economists. U 
is not unlcDown for them not only to 
dispute the conclusions of tiieir riv^ 
butalso to question the 
tials. 11 is wto Ibis somewhat ebarf^ 
atmorobere that Fqri and Sen enter 
should be said, aconmiendably 

cool and rigorous analyais. 

Their focus is the macrownc^c 

aaoect They approach It t^ugh a 

^ nt Konomc no*'* “i 
Knci Mntre on the 


S'^Srae macroeconomic 


and politically unstable societies, ruled 
by rentier groups and served by admi- 
nistrations charged with functions far 
beyond their ability to discharge. 

The dispassionate reading of econo- 
mic time-series, so far as they can be 
constructed, has not been favoured fay 
moat of the writers who have contn- 
buted to tbe literature of third world 
development, but clearly baa much to 
recommend it as a way of reaching 
common-sense conclusions. This is a 
book one will gladly recommend to 
students. 

Douglas Rimmer 

Douglas Rimmer is director of the 
Centre of West African Studies, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 

contribution of tariff and quota protec- 
tion. The impact of such commerdal 
policy in the context of fixed and 
flexible exchanu rates has hitherto 
been a relatively neglected subject. 

Iheir major conclusion is that the 
Idea that protection must be avoided at 
all costs IS not universally valid. Pro- 
tection can amplify the effects of 
conventional monetary and fiscal poli- 
cy and indeed provide a stimulus to the 
rest of the world. Naturally Ford and 
Sen are acutely aware of tbe possibility 
of ret^Btlon. However, they draw 
comfort from three points: first, that 
reuliatioD is less likely against a small 
country; second, the adverse effecto of 
a tariffon other countries’ exports may 

be more than compelled for by the 
accompanying expaoslon of activity in 
the protecting country; and third, not 
all countries will need to enew in 
protection at tbe same time. Protec- 
tion could be used in sequence as 
national problems arose and could te 
abandoDM sequentially as those prob- 
lems were alleriated. The second of 
these ideas is not new - It is part of the 
CEPG potition. It should also be 
noted that those who have considered 
the practicality of the CEPG proposal 
have argued that the promise that an 
expansionary effect wUl awmpany 
protectionism will not inhibit other 
rouniriea from retaUating agatoit 
what foey will regard as clear brea^M 
of Uiternationai agreements, 'nus 
Doint talus on added significance when 
ire note that Ford anti Sen envisage 
their protectionist policy as being of 
possible applicability to older trading 
nations sura as the UK. 

The authors, whose cred^als are 
manifeatly not in doubt, exhibit grrat 
skiU and not a littie ei™« m the 
development of their motfels and in the 
oresen tatiop of their findings. 

D ennis Swann 

Dennis Swann Is profamr of eMifO- 
mles al^Loug^orough Unlvirsl^. * i 
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Multinationals and World Trade 
Vertical Integration and the Division of 
Labour in World Industries 
Edited by Mark Casson 

A pioneering study of tho rolo of inultinationals in the new 
international division of labour, focusing upon tho way in 
which they control world trade in intermediate products. 
January 1986 KB £27.60 

Competition Law 

J. H. Agnew 

A clear, concise introduction to competition law and anti-trust 
legislation as westem economies seek to promote a competitive 
business environment. 

December 1986 HB £18.00 PB£7.96 


The Economic Analysis of Unions 

New Approaches and Evidence 

Barry T. Hirsch and John T. Addison 

The purpose of this volume is to survey, synthosiso, and crit- 
ically analyse recent and econometric work on the many 
divisions of unions in both the private and public sectors. 
February 1986 HB £26.00 PB £10.96 

Methodology for a New 
Microeconomics 
The Critical Foundations 
Lawrence A. Boland 

This book offers a much needed bridge between undergraduate 
equilibrium theory and graduate disequilibrium theory. It 
provides an easily understood methodology critique of the dis- 
equilibrium fotindatioEU of equilibrium economics. 

Pebruazy 1986 HB£18.00 

Alien & Unwin (PubliBhera) Ltd 
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A General Equilibrium Model for Tax Policy 
' Evaluation 

CHARLES L. BALLARD, DON FULLERTON, JOHN B. SHOVEN & 
JOHN WHALLEY 

General equilibrium models of entire national economies have proved useful 
in researching many issues of fiscal policy. Accounting for complex 
Interrelationships among several segments of theeconomy, they can measure 
the widespread effects of a government's major economic decisions. This 
book reports on a highly sophisticated general equilibrium model designed for 
tax policy analysis. The possible uses of Ihe approach presented here extend to 
issues of free trade, protecllonism and other large-scale economic 
phenomemena: 

An NBER Monografdi 

£30.50 Hardback 270pp 0-226-03632-4 

The Plow, the Hammer and the Knout 
An Economic History of Eighteenth-Century Russia 
ARCADlUS KAHAN 

(with (he editorial assistance of Richard Hellle) 

In this extraordinarily rich work, Arcadius Kahan analyses a massive 
collection of documents which revise traditional Interpretations of eighteenth- 
century Russian economfc history. Kahan stresses economic rationality In (he 
context of social constraints, offering the fullest and most convincing 
explanation yet of (he economic foundations of Russia’s power. He shows that 
what have bran taken as major fallings in the Russian economy were in fact 
resourceful methods of circumventing deeply rooted structural obstacles to 
change. 

December £55.25 Hardback 400pp 0-226-42253-4 

Discovery and the Capitalist Process 

ISRAEL M. KIRZNER 

How one evaluates capitalism depends on how one believes it works. Here 
Israel M. Kirzner offers a view of the capitalist process thatdiffers significantly 
from (he most widely received visions of it. Drawing from the Austrian 
tradition thathasenjoyeda recent revival amongeconomists, these papers see 
capitalism as an on-going process of creative discovery. He concludes by 
showing how this view of capitalism sharply affects our ability to envision the 
long-term future of the marto economy. 

January c.£18.95 Hardback 192pp 0-226-43777-9 
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Management consulting: A guide to the profession 
Edited by Milan Kubr 

Unique in its fiuicf as a guide and toxtbouk. tin's vofumc 
covers work methods, the behavioural aspects of ciiango 
implomentation, tho design and control of consulting 
units, training programmes for consultants and otfiical 
considerations. 

ISBN 92-2>1 011 65>8 £15.05 


Planning for Improved enterprise performance: 
Guide for managers and consultants 
by R. Abramson and W. Halset 
This book has been designed to contribute to upgrading 
management consulting and training work in this area, 
and provides practical information as well as guidance for 
individuals and organisations on new approaches to 
organisation development and performance 
improvement. 

ISBN 92-2-102082-7 £6.70 


Management research: Guide for Institutions and 
professionals by Roger Bennett 
'Bennett is one of a very small number of management 
educators with the pluralistic knowledge and skill to apply 
detail, clarity, relevance, applicability and enthusiasm to 
writing about research . . .clearly laid out and reasonably 
priced. The fully annotated bibliography which forms the 
appendix is probably the most complete and balanced 
bibliography put together for those wishing to participate 
In management research." (Management Monitor, 
Chichester, United Kingdom.) 

ISBN 92-2-103303-1 £7.50 
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Economics for Management and the Professions 


Qraham Donnelly 

Many managemani and proleaslonai students beginning s course ol study have, 
Irom their own working taackgrourKla. personal experience ol the elleci ol economic 
tOTces. Qtoham Donnelly uiiii&es Ihls ettpenonce by Unking economics toolher areas 
of concern to the student, such as mnrkelirg. coslIng and production. He covers 
loplcs ol prime Imporlance in any study ol economicB as well as looking at areas ol 
specific ipleresi to the manager. The book covers Hie syllabuses ot moat 
p^osslonal courses at foundation or Introductory level. Throughout, theory is 
related to practical situalions by useol case studies and exeiclaas. 
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The Joy of Capitalism 

Steven E Plaut 

This liiraty and enlertoining Introdticlion lo economics and the tree markal svstem win 
appeal lo anyone with an academic or profossional inierest. The author explores the 
workings of the maikol and looks at a series ol topics Including lha energy crisis, 
speculBlive proliis, bank regulaUon and agricultural policy. Undergraduate and sixth 
form Biudentsof economics will Ind this book particularly useful. 

PnpertUBli C2.»n0l ISaN0SKS9e7t4 Fulib'shoiiTHi October I44pfi 
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The Sneak Attack in Corporate Takeovers 
Tender Offer 
DORMAN L. COMMONS 

One of themost dromatie and traumatic trends in modem public 
corporate life has been the proliferationofhosUIe corporate takeover 
attempts. With the Reagan administration*! relaxation oC antitrust 
enforcement, such activity has mushroomed. Tender Offer is the 
personal story of the Chaimian and Chief Executive Officer of Natomas 
Company, a multibilllon-dollar corporation arith a 128 year history of 
independence and growth, which was taken over in just eight days 
following an unfriendly bid by Diamond Sliamrock, a Dallas-based 
chemical and energy corpora tion. As well as being a fascinating read, 

, Dorman Common's book raises serious questions about this trend in 
American business. 

£12.75 Hardback 148pp 0-520-05583-7 

Liberal Protectionism 

The International Politics of the Organized Textile Trade 
VINODK.AGGARWAL 

What is the future of orjganized trade? Is the dangerous trend toward 
protectionism inevitable ?Tliesequescioits arc at the centre of Vinod 
Aggarwal's detailed study of trade conflict and cooperation among 
developed and less developed countries. 

£23.50 Hardback 3t0pp 0-520-053W-6 
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overseas 


seen as nn imporlanl faclor in the 
iiiiiiiil decision lo invest. On ilic other 
iiand, market size and growth were 
given ns nnijur reasons for making 
direct invesimeni atiraclive. Many 
rcadeis are likely lo find the most 
interesting and suggestive part of Ihe 
.study the summary discussion of the 
interviews. It emerged quite strongly, 
for example, ihat lower value added 
products were made abroad while the 
newer, higher technology products 
were made at home and exported 


because of Ihc need for very close 
IflCi 


Brllbh Manuracturing Investment 
Overseas 

by David Shepherd, Aubrey Silberslon 
and Roger Strange 
Methuen. £16.95 
ISBN04I6394906 


Observers of the growth of direct 
foreign investment in recent years 
havebeen offered a variety of explana- 
tions of why it occurs, ranging from the 
desire by firms to capture all the 
monopoly rents front their intangible 
assets, to attempts lo expluii exchange 
rate differentials. Much of the empinc- 
nl research undertaken to test these 
hypotheses has been at a relatively 


high level of aggregation, mainly he- 
of the formidable problems 


cause 

involved in assembling adequate data. 
In contrast, Ihe core of the present 
study is a detailed questionnaire and 
interview analysis of 23 large UK 
manufacturing firms which together 
accounted for about IS per cent of net 
assets in the sector and had invested in 
Western Europe or North America, 
liie study is effectively in two parts. 


The introductory chapters ^ve a statis- 
tical summary of the industrial and 


geographical composition of UK fore- 
ign direct investment followed by a 
review of some of the main theoretical 
contributions and a brief analysis of its 
historical development. In the second 
part the results from the case studies 
are presented, initially In summary 
form based on the questionnaire re- 
plies and then in more detail from the 
interviews with the executives of the 
firms which agreed to participate. 

Among the more striking conclu- 
sions from the questionnaite analysis 
was that product differentiation 
advantages, which feature prominent- 
ly in a number of explanations of 
fordgn direct investment, were not 


conirol over quality and specification. 
Second, while productivity per work- 
er was generally higher abroad than in 
the UK, Ihe difference was offset by 
higher wage costs, but in any case cost 
comparisons were only a minor part of 
the overseas investment decision. The 
major factors governing these deci- 
sions were tarifrand non-tariff barriers 
(especiaUy nationalistic purchasing 
pondes) against exportsi “If one had 
to pick a single factor which over the 
long-run has heen the most important 
in promoting British manufacturing 
investment overseas that factor must 
be the prsence of trade restrictions in 
other countries”. 

As a result of this last finding the 
authors conclude that in practically all 
cases investment in Britain was not a 
feasible alternative to investment 
overseas. While it is probably true that 
in some cases exports could nave been 
made instead, these would have been 
on a much smaller scale than the 
overseas production. Nevertheless it 
might well have led “to a sizeable 
increase in the level of employment in 
export industries". What te much less 
clear la whether ihe increase would 
have persisted in the face of firms firom 
other countries seizing the opportuni- 
ties for direct investment. 

With policy towards overseas invest- 
ment once more on the political agen- 
da, the authors have produced a 
valuable and balanced contribution to 
the debate. They succeed admirably in 
(heir objective of deepening our know- 
ledge of why firms nave made their 
past foreign investment de^lons and 
now these are likely to develop in the 
foture. 


M. A, Utton 


Dr Utton is reader in economics at the 
University of Readir^. 
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related 


DlyiiaiiilciofliKomaDlatrlbuUoii 
by John Greedy 
Blackwell, £19.50 
1SBN0631 144994 


In the OvNamfes of Income DistribU’ 
tion, Professor Greedy offen a synth- 
esis of many of his excellent writings on 
the subject which have appeared in the 
academic journals since 1973. As the 
title implies, he argues strandy against 
the misleading use of stauc descrip- 
tions of Income which are measured 
over short periods of time in favour of 
a more systematic analysis of changes 
in income over a long span of years. He 
suggests a number of issues to which 
su8i an analysis can make a substantial 
contribution - inequality, occupation- 
al choice, social insurance (including 
unemployement benefit and pensions) 
and taxation policy. 

With the exception of the brief 
Introduction, the remaining 11 chap- 
ters have all appeared, in one form or 
another, in rcBoily available published 
sources over thej^t decade. Thus the 
book will provide notlu'ng that is new 
to the specialist in this area, thous^ 
each cb^ter has been re-written to a. 
greater or lesser extent, to pro^e 
more consistency and Integration than 
would have occurred in a stral^tfor- 
ward collection of published papers. It 
has to be remarked that these changes 
are essentially cosmetic, which says 
one thing for the depth and durability 
of the analyses but another for the 
“added value” to the reader who is 
already familiar with Professor 
Creedjf's work. 

JWat of the reader new to the 
subject? The material is presented in a 
relatively formal and technical manner 
which would probably place it outside 
the gmp of someone untrained in 
statiatiesfo atleaat second-year under- 
maduate level. The style is elegant and 
dear, if rather tem. As to content: 
following (he brief introduction, part 
two eumlnes ttatisiical measures of 


within the main thrust of the argu- 
ment. The remaining parts on how 
income distribution changes over time 
provide the core of the book. Part 
three considers changes in relative 
earnings using both regression and 
matrix ntothoda; part four contains a 
penetrating discussion of age-earnings 
profiles with particular emphasis on 
the aggregation problem: part five 
analyses aggregation over time and the 
measurement of lifetime earnings. A 
correct approach here is essential for 
acurate comparison of different in- 
come streams arising from, for exam- 
ple, different occupations; the final 
part contains many Important insights 
on the tax and soaal insurance system. 

Despite the high standard of analysis 
and the many indaive commenta with- 
in its short span, (he book left me with 
a sense of considerable disappoint- 
ment at an opportunity missea The 
worthy formal analysis is available in 
other sources and the level of technical 
competence required of the reader 
may mean that the important points 
made by Professor ^edy are not 
undentood by those who really mat- 
ter. The book could have provided 
significant evidence of the power of 
careful economic and statistical analy- 
sis to inform public diac ussion and 
there is a need for a book which is 
prepared to guide the non-spedalist 
through the major problems and mis- 
craceptlons Involved with income dis- 
tribution. Unfortunately, I do not see 
tNa particular book accomplishing that 
aim. In feet, it is rather difficult to see 
at which market the book is primarily 
directed. It 'seems a little too spedaf- 
ized for an undergraduate text - the 
main thrust being on statistical 
measurement rather than explanation; 
^ academics and pos&aduates 
should probably read the more formal 
presentation available elsewhere. 


Brian Chiplin 


Brian Chiplin is professor of industrial 
economics, accoiuiiancy and insurance 
at the University of Nottingham. 


How they 

planned 

India 


Western Economlsteand Eastern 

Societies: agents of change in South 

Asia, 1950-1970 

by George Rosen 

Johns Hopkins University Press 

£28.00 

ISBN0801831873 


In the early fifties (he Ford Foundation 
became closely involved in Ihe analysii 
of economic policy in India and Pa^. 
tan. It operated to a large extent 
through the Harvard Advisory Group 
in Paxistan and the MIT Center for 
International Studies in its work In 
India, although the foundation did 
employ some economists directly. This 
book provides the story of that in- 
volvement over the period 195&-7Q 
and is written by someone who wo^cd 
in the programmes for several years, of 
which a number were spent in the 
sub-continent. 


The beginnings were deeply rooted 
in politico motivation. In the Gaither 
Report (1949), which helped change 
Ford into an international foundation, 
the concern with alleviation of poverty 
and promoting growth arose in pari 
because “Men submit to authoritanas- 
ism when hunger and frustration 
undermine their faith in the existing 
order". And in the interchange be- 
tween Gaither and Stratton (then 
provost of MIT) concerning the mod* 
mg of Mn*a centre, it was clureed “the 
ultimate aim of [all the non-technicaJ 
research] will be the production of an 
alternative to Marxism”. To someone 
who does not recall the atmosphere of 
the times such a motivation for the 
establishment of a research centre at 
one of the leading academic lotiitu- 
(ions of the worldis very striking. 

The work of the programme lay 
partly in the advice given to iho 
planning commissions through riutmg 
economists but also in the traiainaoi 
scholars from the sub-continent and in 
studies carried out in (he USA. Most of 
the book Is taken up with an account of 
the individuals, their visits and their 
inter-relations with governments, poli- 
cy-makers and planners. To someone 
(uicludlng myself) with a number of 
mends and acquaintances among the 
dramatis personae some of the stories 
ore fascinating but Ihe account of who 
said what to whom quickly become! 
boring. 

Rosen returns to the big questimu st 
the end of the book. Most of the 
western economists involved saw tlto 
experience as an important pari of 


their own development. And,itseeniJj 
planning experience of India and 
Pakistan in the period has had an eff^ 


the 


on the perception of planning both by 
academic economists and IntsrestiOT- 
al institutions. It is, however to lao 
Little in his recent Economic Develop- 
mem that we must look for this ston. 
Rosen sticks much more clc»ely to the 
historical detail of moveroente of i|W- 
viduab and their interactions. Thbisat 
times frustrating and greater empbass 
on the economic probleins and the 
process of policy-making would have 
helped in coming to a judgment as to 
what the effects of toe westent 
nomists on the policies themselves 
really were. 

In conclusion Rosen links the ^ 
tory of the involvement to the decline 
of interest in development economics 
in the USA. He suggests "the impact of 
their experience in ^proving the early 
simplistic and optimistic theories of 
economic devempment and such 
myths of academia as the hard [voli^ 
free] character of econmnics and the 
pure character of academic researen 
may have discouraged the iqng-ruo 
interest of American academic ^ 
nomists in the economics of derelop- 
ing countries”. If this u true it u 
disappointing. A cycle of wide-eyed 
enthusiasm lollowM by dcpreMiofl 
and abandonment is surely no way fof 
intellectual inquiry to advance. 

The economics of development ^ 





Study persists. 
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economics 

Flexible 
friends 

^orldFlnaocaand Adjustmeat; an 

i^idi far reform 

bfGrahaiDBfrd 

UicfflUlsD , £27.50 and £9.95 

^N0333314778and 388771 

DuiDR the 1960s undergraduates were 
ifflOOiiJy taught that the balance of 
uynents protnems which seemed to 
dMinste government policies could 
he eliminated by allowing exchange 
rtru to Qoai. By abandoning one of 
the fuDdBiDentai principles of the 1944 
B/elton Woods agreement our diffi- 
oildes would be resolved. After more 
ibu) a decade of experience with 
(loatinc exchange rates most of the 
uoblems of the 1950s and 1960s are 
iMotteTt. There is a hankering for 
iwther “adjustable peg" regime. Ex- 
chiDse rate overshooting under Mr- 
ied foresight emerged as one of the 
biMtest analyttcai gems of intema- 
tioaal macroeconomics in the 1970s, 
Hoviding support for those who were 
dkliKionedoy the wild oscillations of 
exchanges since 1973. 

G^aro Bird's policy-oriented 
fide to world finance and adjustment 
SiM tUs dissatisfnetion with “the 
pe«t.|973 non-system". In the first 

a of the book Bird describes the 
te in world economic perform- 
ure ance the quadrupling of oil 
vice!, This decline he takes os prima 
^ evidence for the inadequacies of 
ibe flitancial system, but in a longer 
ivm penpective it should be noted 
ibi Bi least the years 1973-79 com- 
paied favourably with the intcr-war 
Tcan or with the classical ^Id stan- 
dud period 1870-1914. It was the 
fiiction Woods period, the loire post- 
vutxiom, that was aberrant. Efessim- 
sa about the imernntional monetary 
fyuun has a long and respectable 
^gree. Trifiln in Ihc 196()s wrote 
tall the hnJf'Cemury of monetary 
dua ilnce 1914. However, the spon- 
tneous order and iiutomotic regula- 
Hc of the gold standard docs not nold 
^ ume fascmaiion for Bird. He 
apets the difficulties experienced by 
Ib lotemBtioiini Monctnry Fund in 
1183 and supports those whodemnnd a 
KW Bretton Woods. Although he 
iKognses that reforms will In feel be 
pkcmesl, he docs believe these rc- 
wnm should be guided by a grund 
i^raten. These views are not particu- 
wty obtrusive in what is csscntiolly a 


course text which tries to avoid the 
formal apparatus that springs from 
almost evciy page of conventional 
uiternational macro books. A solitary 
pair of IS-LM diagrams creep into a 
footnote and equations appear on only 
six pages in the body of the book. 

The second part covers international 
financing and consists of chapters on 
the sup^y and demand for reserves, 
on short-term capital markets, the 
private banks and the IMF, on foreign 
aid and the private bond market, and 
on the debt problem. Here the reader 
wiU find detailed discussion of the 
intricacies of Special Drawing Rights, 
the ambiguous position of gold and the 
Eurocurrency markets. Bird generally 
rehearses the a^ment for and against 
any controversial institution or policy 
before giving his evaluation. 1^is u 
espedauy so for aid. He believes the 
dual gap analysis, whereby aid breaks 
the foreign exchaitae constraint, sur- 
vives its mtica. Whfle recognizing that 
in these circumstances poli^ needs to 
focus on export promotion and import 
substitution, he does not really deal 
with the claim that aid encourages the 
persistence of inflexible policies which 
create the lack of substitution possibili- 
ties described by the two gap model. 

At the end of 19U, 30 “aeveloping” 
and centraUy planned economies were 
renegotiating or in arrears with their 
international loons. Without a renewal 
of growth in induitrial countries the 
debt problem will deteriorate. Bird 
maintains, and current arrangements 
are unsatisfactory. But is this so? A 
major default would clearly be dis- 
astrous but this has so far been 
avoided. The growth of private bank 
lending in the f970s is usually asserted 
to have been a “bad thing" but there is 



something to be said for uncnnditiuiial 
finance if Ihe only ofriciol lender, the 
IMF. imposes inappropriate condi- 
tions as many borrowers then be- 
lieved. There are advantages from 
having a variety of institution which 
have different views about country 
risk. Charging higher risk countries 
higher interest rates on loans is a 
private olternative to refusing them 
money unless they pursue prescribed 
policies, as the IMF requires. 

Part three of the book analyses 
balance of payments adjustment in two 
chapters discussing structural, Keyne- 
sian and monetarist approaches to 
disequilibrium and offenng an agnos- 
tic survey of exchange rate systems 
which goes “to show how little they are 
truly understood”. 

the final pari of Bird's text is 
entitled “the Political Economy of 
Reform”. It discusses the interests of 
developing countries and their sceptic- 
ism about exchairae rate flexibility 
because of the diffuailties of forward 
cover and (heir dislike of decentraliza- 
tion. Also considered is the poor 
countries' loss from the freeing of gold 
prices and their general feeling of 
being discriminated against both be- 
fore and after the pure Bretton Woods 
system, in the Gist place because of 
alleged asymmetrical adjustment 
pressures which encouraged them to 
devalue, fn this and the nnal chapter 
on the IMF, Bird is concerned with 
evaluating prescriptions and com- 
menting in an ad hoc commonsense 
way on the likelihood of various re- 
forms being implemented. He does not 
offer an explicit theory or theories of 
political economy to predict or explain 
which policies will or have come about. 
Tbat seems to be a pity in view of the 
interestingly new work being unde^ 
taken in this field. Ibere have been 
changes In internalional monetaiy 
arrangements since 1973 which need 
explaining. Almost in passing he men- 
tions the oil, compensatory, and sup- 
plementary financing facilities of the 
IMF whose principal beneficiaries 
have been poorer countries. Not refer- 
red to is the increase in IMF quotas for 
less developed countries (LDCs) In the 
1970s, when according to the origmal 
agreement LDC felling trade saareB 
would have called for a cut. Why were 
these changes made? Was it the bar- 
gaining strength of OPEC, the gener- 
osity or guilt of (he rich countnes or 
what? Ofeourse it would be difficult to 
get everything you ever wanted to 
know about the international monet- 
inlo one book. Orebnni 


Tbc Bsiik of I^ndon and South 
America In Buenos Aires 


Bird's text has the merit of covering 
the salient issues in a readable manner 
that will be occessiblo to students with 
very little background in economics. 

James Foreman-Peck 

Dr Foreman-Feck Is lecturer in econo- 
mics at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 


Plea for 
rationality 

Ecoaomlc Forecasting and Policy: the 
(DlerasUofial dlnwnslon 
^ John Dewallyn, Siepbeo ^(ter and 
teeSiDiuelson 

i^tledge & Kegan Paul, £12.95 
gBN07102 06 003 

The secretariat of the Organization for 
Cooperation and Develop- 
neat (OECD) has a well-deserved 
[^uistion for the high standard of 
|wnon c analysis in Its briefing papers 
DubUcBtlons. They are always 
^tioui and carefully researched, 
well-written end presented, 
original and very clever 
Because OECD is an inlcr- 
jTOniaiental organization, however, 
^ **ns«s a certain inhibition in its 
publications, which must be 
S , Roi to offend the sensIbUi- 

“^f a^ member ^eminent loo 
wwly. One therefore picks up with 
W hopes and lively curiosity a brok 
®ooffidally and, it is said, in 
^ spare time, by three senior 
®®^onagts from the arereiariat. 
tvHuS niain themes, 

doubt close to the heart of any 
working in an international 
y W. The first is a plea for rational- 
policy, for a careful 
of the faett and forecasts before 
; are made, with an impUdt 
the sunplo gencraades 
*^J“kny, if not all, politicians. 
jjV tecond is a plea for cooperation, 


for (he free exchange of information 
between countries end for expllat 
consideration of the way one country s 
economic policy wUI aifect^ the rest. 

This second theme is a timely one. 
For the authors, one suspects, the 
hl^'Water mark of policy-making was 
the Smithsonian roeetiim of December 
1971, cdled to discuss the realignment 
of exchange rates. There was then a 
real witii for agreement, sometblng 
concrete to agree about and , of course , 
superb ataff work by the 
Monetary Fund and fee OECD. The 
afterroatn of that agreement , h^ver, 
was fee final collapse of the Bretts 
Woods system and the beginning^ a 
new era of floating exbangc rate^ TWs 
new era was always regarded w tne 
intemaiional agencies which had ipn 
fee old system with considerable re- 
serve. The next najor atiemm at 
cooperative economic policy-making, 
at tne Bonn Summit In 1978, altbouw 
it met In a spirit of cooperaiion, can 
hardly be called a success. 

Nerertbeless, there are sip* 
that the Ornate of opinion is chpging. 
In the last few years thcorcti^ econ- 
omists have advanced our 
ing of the way conflicts of 
^ong governments could 1» resolved 
and the general gc^ serv^ by ooop^ 
erarion. out the inierest in feese 

m.Wr,i5noliiMltbeoret g^^ 

observed ihu year how objectives^ 
conflict If there is no 
between countries. It is. 

hnpoasfeleasaraatterofanthmeticfor 

all omintries to 

«p^BUon;lcmoe;T1»ei^ 
t/IE by the Amcncans to ooordmete 
iiuerventlon in the foreign 
ig^te by all fee nugor centr al 

cooperation in economic policy. 


could be no better time to publbb a 
book about fee logistics of internation- 
al economic policy-making. 

The book falls into three main parts. 
The first is hislorical, ducribing fee 
successes and feilutes of economic 
policy from the 1950s to fee 1980s. It 
could be said that the discussion of 
domestic stabilization policy in the 
earUer part of the period is rather out 
of proportion to its relevance for the 
book as a whole, but it is undoubtedly 
interesting especially for a British 
readership. 

The second part includes some more 
tecl^cal material about fee way inte^ 
national forecasting is organired at 
OECD. Tlie assessment of forecasting 
accuracy will interest many readers, 
since OECD records provide an exrep- 
tionoUy long period for analysis. The 
results repc^ed are encouraging and 
confirm that economic forecasting is of 
real value to poUcy-maken. 

The third section contains some 
refleetioas on policy-making and fee 
benefits that could be derived from 
cooperation. The authors, although 
they tell us they are “moonbghtinj , 
do not take the opportunitv to oner 


opportunire 

any outspoken criticism of fee way 
Dolicy has been conducted by govern- 
ments over the period' they reidew. 


nave occii --- 

official rep^. No doubt that is as It 
inast be, 'They have nevertheless pro- 
vided us wife a first-rate book on a 
mihject of topical Interest. 

Andrew Britton , 

Attdrew Britton Is director., of ^ 
Nothin Insihtiic Eamomic t^a. 

Social Research. 
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The Production and Use of 
Economic Forecasts 
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Keynes, the l^easury and ifu* fiscal policy debate of tiie 1930s 
. ROCinit .VUDDU-TON 
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Natural Resources 

Allocation, economics and policy 
JUDITH RGE.S 

Ihc qiiesilcub raised hy expUintion of resources touch on a variety of intemaiional 
debaicuacmM 3 wide range of disciplinn. 1td«comprclienslve and ihoraiighly up-io date 
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Revision of Demand Theory 

J. R. HlekB 

First publlahsd in iftBB, Ihe late Harry Johnson deacrlbBd this book as ’olegapt in the 
extreme, probably the laat word (here Is to besoJd on this aspect ol demand theory.* Ttw 
book is now made available again oher being out of print forsomeyeara. 

01B6ZS110Z C18.S0 

0 106266507, papertack C8.9S 

Models of the UK Economy 

A Second Review by the ESRC Macroeconomic Modelling Bureau 
Edited by K. F. Wallis, M. J. Andrews, D. N. F. Beil, P. G. Fisher, 
andJ. D. Whitley 

Domparss the vartoua models of the UK aoortomy and their forecaala enabling lha outsider Id 
underst^ the reasons for the dhrergencee between the models end provides evidence on 
which to judge their competing claitm. 

0 196266434 C10.OO 

010B2B642e,paperbecK C7.50 

Inflation, Exchange Rates, and the 
World Economy 

Lectures on IntematlonaTMonetaiy Economica, TTiIrd Edition 
W. M, Corden 

Completely updated and with three new anaMleal chaplera about the new world of flexible 
axchenge rates and cstoHsl rnobWty. TTiesa ohaptera enalyte the sssendal nstureof (fia 
present ayslem and deal with major currant Issues. 

0 108772476 £16JKI 

010 677246 7, paparback £6.96 

The Decline of the British Economy 

An Institutional Perspective 
Bernard Elbaunt and William Lazonick 

Attempts to etmlBln lha decline of Ifie BrUlsh economy in terms ol stnjctural rigidities in hs 
acorxinilc JnettoJlforw and historto chengea In the International economy. 

O10B284042 C17.50 

The Scourge of Monetarism 

Second Edition 
Nicolas Kaldor 
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This second ediUon, Bewail as being revised and ... . 
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0 19 87/248 3, paparback 
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Christopher Prout 

Qlveaacleeraocounl of both (TieevoluUon of tha economic system and of Oiadevalopment 
o( the economy In Yinoelai4a. A epedal feature of the book is the careful examViatlon of the 
3 Ihe behaviour of economic InslUutione, and thepolfUcal and economic 
Ihoealawa. 
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The ItSfX MKloluRyiifvi'orkuni) 
indiihtrfni relallons Rrciiip has 
nrrnitRed noiiC'Jay eujiferciice 
on 'induslrial relatluiis In rc* 
cesstiin’* to he held at Imperial 
College, l^ndnii, on Salurdoy, 
December 7. Speakers will be 
Professor Wllliniii brown of 
Ihc Unlvcrsil) of Cambridge 
and Robert 1'aylor of 7'Af 
Observer newspaper. Details 
from Professor K. Martin, Jm* 
perial College department of 
social and economic studies, 53 
l^lnce's Cate, London SW7 
2P(i or on 01-589 5111. 


(.orrf Senrniaii I.h In rhafr an 
lsSRC-s|Miii',nr('ft ciinferena* 
on **'l'hc Crowd In ('wnlempnr- 
ary nrlluln: Sntinl Seicntinr 
Perspeelises", In be held at llie 
Policy Studies Instlliite, 100 
Piirk Village East, iHindoii 
NWI 3SII nil Decemlier 17. 
P'or full details and registra- 
tion, please contact Dr C. 
Caskell, Dept of Social 
l^ychnlugy, l.oiiduo School of 
Economics, lloughtuii Street, 
Aldwych, l.onduu VVC2A 2AE 
or telephone 01-405 7686. 


The Natfhc udull basic educa- 
Uon subject section has orga- 
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Grants 


Sir Aluyn Wtlliitns, principjl nf ihc 
(liiivirrMiy ut Ulii«flaw, lus huen 
vlccirJ PiL-tidi-ni nf inc Ki>yal Socii'ly 
111 reinnurah. Thu >ice pfL'sIdunif aiv 
imrilw J'lrifctwr W W McKhrr, 
PinfCMiir J. Milnlyie. I’rofekSiv |„ Ci. 
Wliiiliy, 111 [I. H. rringlu, Pr<»fessor 
V. I). PriiiiiJr<iol, rruicuiir 1), M. 
WatkL'r; ihi* gcnvrjl tc«.reliiiy is Prii- 
fc'Hii It. M. S. .Sniclliu. 

riiv ituyal NjlionnI Insliliilc fnr ihc 
niiiid Inn hWdnlccl its fiisl poslgiailu- 
.ilc biiidcnisliip jiwaiil to Ian l^enak uf 
Itilluriray. lun, wliii hjis {Juiicooia nn J 
i% parlijilly bighiril. wns awnnlcd an 
upper sccnad sH lliv Svliiml of Oricnkit 
Jiiil Afik-dn Siuilfus this siimiiier iind Is 
nnw buslnning a Plil) iin die expansiun 
i>r didnilian aimy Jnriiie ine l-iral 
Wpilil Wnr. 

The Conuiilllcv of Dircciois of 
Polylechnics has aniiounccJ the isvnrJ 
nfniiir fdlowshipsint'iiunetfttiuprnc- 
licc under the scheme Tunded uy tbo 
Leverhulmc Tnist. They are f)r J. B. 
(IiiN, senior lecturer In mecJianIcal, 
mioufarlurina and niiierinis ciidneer- 
in| at the pol^echnic ofCenitw Lon- 
don (worlurw with D. J. BtrehaU Liil, 
Uildenhail, S^uffolk, on entlEcalions of 
modem jotnine icchnlques, particulu- 
1y piezoeteclnc and bi^ tempecaiiire 
sensois); D. Link, senior leMrer Ln 
nediaolcal and compuier-aiiled en- 
eincerlng, North Staffordihire 
Folytechnic (Meul Box pie, West 

a non. Bolton, dcvdopmeni of 
r manufacturing SMtemsi: T. F. 
Warm, scsior Joeiurcr m nuawii^ 
cuinccxiiu at Portsmouth IHilyieelinfe 
t^dnAliTMllBctou Lid, Blnuingliaai 
and Oriitah Actospaee. PteaMm. de- 
vetopmeot of Oenble nunuf&cturtng 
lyalBins); Dt 1. Id. Munox, locnmrin 
deparuncM of coinpuiai slndleaJSlaa- 

K College of Technokin QB£L 
J Livingston, Weal Lotiun. nan* 
ogement and coalral of computer net- 
srark ^lemi). 

Promotions 

LONDON 

t PuwBak pioWwoi ahlpat Dr Ivor 
Davfes (Polish Wnory - School of 
Slavude sod East European studki); 
DcTImoiu Mnior (AnaUallnn lUidlcs- 
Insihutfl of Conunomroallb uudieak 
Dr Qnhun JopUn (clinical endocrlnM- 
ow - Rqyai Postoaduaie Medical 
Senool): Or Room Smilh (anlM' 
flcooonuci - BIrlibecIc Collet] ; Dr 
dirbioptior Wylie (anatsmiy ami 
efflbnRnQn - SI acorgn’a Mosplta] 
Medlw ^ool). 

RcadanUpat Dr MJdiad Jiman (dic- 
oilslry - Instltiiteof Cuia»r Reieardi): 


LIVERPOOL 

I>r R. M. Clj.-IOt frniii OF.^ 

(learliiiigmiiicnals fnr use In viJvn and 
rudin ciroiluciiiin): I'rofeswr U. A. 
O'CVmiiuu, £64,5tin fruiii SHKC 
lioaalal inipocl mifdeltingl; Ur K. W. 
(. Cnnke./l4,M[ from MRIlA (rela- 
tionxliip belwceii hypolcnsiuii, evre- 
hral haeiDodynainics and uchaenilc:/ 
hncmurihagic cerehr.d injury tn sick 

F rcterm IninnlO: Ur U. J. nacoii, Dr 
. W. NoMc and Ur U. G. McCuriney, 
£I6,R2D from SEKCpIiu £16,829 from 
Mitulluy (leaching conirnny pron- 
iMininc: development ni nmv ilrip 
njodueli fnini mclolliir^cal nnwdets); 
llr S. A. Icach, £18,^ irom Wm 
Wrigley Jr (ability of u cliewine gum 
LOfilaiiiinc sugar siibslilutes and snliv* 
Hrystiniulaiiislo reverse denlulcurle^; 
Professor (1. J. Uorkray anil Dr R. 
DtniHlioe, £47,5H2 from MKC (idcnli- 
flcation. cbArMClcrtzallon and pnxx's- 
sing of humtui piogostrinl; Dr J. A. 
Green, £14,536 from Cancer Research 


medi^ research fellowship); Dr H. H. 
Rees, £48,867 from AFRC (phyloaler- 
ols and steroid bomones in phytopha- 
gous InseiN dcvelinnicnl)} Dr /. S. 
watlcrsoB, £25,54(1 from US depart- 
ment iri inleriof (variable slip on lault 

S alted: Prafessor J. P. Riley, £19,728 
DDi DOE (determination of arseole 
antinomy gemianium aelcnluni and 
loliuritim u3ng carrier chloride AAS); 
Or G. S. Ben-TbviriL £46£MO from 
CamiDunlty Hrnlih council (health 
ae^ ot nhnie ailnoritleiH Dr D. C. 


mlstry-ii... .. 

Dr Aum Hilary Cnlvcct (cUnleal phar- 
macology - InsUttile of Caocor Ro- 
acmchl; Dr Stephen Qiallacoaiba 
(oral biunuiiology - United Medical 
and Dental Schools of Guy's and St 
Thoniai^); Dr Jolm Caufe (radlolfon 
biology - St Bartholomew's Hospllai 
Medum College); Dr David Dw^ 
Ihlstopailiolagy - United Medical and 
Dental Schools of Guy's and Si Tho- 
‘ Dr Snndra Fllel (ps; ' 

jy - School of Phan. 

George Hall (anaeithesis- Rovalrosl- 

f tadunte Mcdicnl School); Or Jotui 
Inghei (rcspbalory madiane - Rond 
Po&aduBie McoBcal School); Dr 
Dam Ingmin (medical ooonputlu- Si 
Batlholocnow's Itosniisl Medkm Col- 

a ; Dt Edwina KJdd (comorvallve 
siry - United Medical and Dentd 
Schools of OuyH and St Thomai's 
Hospilab); Dr lames' Leonard f Atld 
health “ Instituto of Child Healtn): Dr 
1^1 lUchardfon (physiology - S( 
lospllal mdleal School); 
Smmonds (fiuuro|ifaamia- 


M. Taylor and Dr R. D. Ourgoync, 
£13,737 bom MRC (fluorescence/ 
ptuw eoDinst mlcrascopa); Professac 
M. I. Claitaoa. £67,391 bom AFRC 
(^denuology of ovine Abortion 
caioed by emamydle and toxoplesou). 

GLASGOW 

Dr O. B. Onions, £80,000 from 
AFRC (initcxluctlon of cloned Krowih 
honnonc genes Into embryos); Pnifes- 
•or ]. B. 1. McDonald. <9,DOO Grom 
Biltitii Academy (bibliography ol 
Scolilih tbealilcal Uteruture to 19 85); 
Proleasor D. S. Thomson, £10.000 
from Brlliib Academy (hinds for Hh- 
iorlcal DkUooaiy of Scotllih.OacUc); 
Frafessor J. L. R^, £13,733 from 
British Heart Foundation (reseaicb 
fcUowahip); Profeiaot W. R. Lee, 
£12,446 nom the British Rell^lls 
mcaiota Sodeiy (immunohlsiochcmi^ 
al studies of eslracenular notilx □ re- 
daction by normal and diseased icnaal 
plcmeat mlhcllal ccUi); Professor W. 
S. FoUi. £34.936 froru Cancer Re- 
search Campam (haeiaatoporphyrln 
photoicnsltlutlon Ihcrimy in ex- 
peiimental dutoldal melmina); Dr 
A. M. Campbell and Dr R. B. Leake. 
120^ from Otnoer Research Cain- 
pai^ (production of humeu raonoe- 
tonal amlbodles to primary Imasi 
caneer): Dr D. P. Leader, £13,741 
Bom Cancer Research Campaign 


(Inpolhcmtia and pFotda ptmphary- 
Uunn);DrR.L. P. AdanuandurJ.r. 
Ooddaid, £20,687 from Cancer Re- 
search Campaign (in vitro raeihylatlou 
of DMA using mouse DNA methy* 
laso); Dr D. a. Ordqns, £13359 
Cancer Rcsenicli Cnnmolgn (mono> 
fonalanilbodytypingoinaeinapokciic 
cells mfcctcdtuHltranabriiKd by fcUiie 
leukaemia vini^; Professor O. Jarrett, 
£24,140 from uneer Reieareh Cmi- 





nlied a one-doy cunfcrence on 
‘'Inlernatlonal AspecLs of 
AEE’' (0 he held al fbe Mary 
Ward Centre, l..ondon, on 
Saturday, November 30, The 
keynote speaker will be Alan 
Wells, dircclor of Ihc Adult 
Literacy and Dosic Schools 


Unit. Details f£om Sally Mur- 
phy on 0274 46812. 

The twelfth science, technolo- 
gy aod public policy lecture at 
Imperial College, London, will 
be given on November 12 at 


5.30pm In the Read Lecture 
Theatre, Sherlleld Building, 
SW7, by Sir Bruce WlHlanu, 
director of the Technical 
Change Centre. HU subject 
will be “Do British Attitudes to 
New Technology Retard 
Growth?**. 



The second 1985 Issue of the International Social Science Jownalt published hy 
UNESCO, deals with ‘*the social sciences of education’* from a wide variety of 
disciplinary and national viewpoints. Illustration (f^m the Journal): Miss Cooke’s 
School of Freedom In Mchmond, Virginia where black children liberated after the 
American War were given a first taste of formal education. ISSJ Is available from 
UNESCO, 7 Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris. 


of African IrypanoalmiHsii); Mr D. 
MaeLenaan, IS0,0Q0 from Depart- 


m«ol of tiu Envhocunenl fcompailun 
of Iwuaing naanatBownt in local au- 
tiiorKkaand houu» amoclallocu]; Dr 
F. A. Boddy. £33^ from DHSS 


RcaeardiChmpi^ (boviin parillomB 
vlniKS); Dr D. N. J. WiUe, 
SnFrSO.OOO from Clba Gain (molecu- 
lar gruphlCB); Profenor P. nTolmes aod 


Frofcror O. M. Urautort, £54,900 ogeneiiy of desmoaomea fnii 
from Commiitim of Ihe European and paiholqgtcal epldoiuii); 
QmimunltieB (interaciloni between P. Adami, fl6,174 from MRi 

dniga and Inmnino reapontce in goiiIidI 


S valnailve roieaich on interventions 
child Bbuae): Dr N. R. L. Maccal- 
him. £13,725 men DHSS (premre 
drop In edla):Dr J. J. Walker and Dr 
A. A. Cakier, £30£X)0 bom Duncan, 
Flockhart andCo Ltd fuie ofTraudaie 
In pregeaBcy bduced l^rtcaikm): 
Dr D. B. Onlona, £41,586 from 
Hoiverace Betdim Levy Board (de- 
velopmeot of EHV-1 vaccloei using 
focomUant DNA techniquea): Profes- 
sor O. JatrcU, £U|S3S bom 
Loukoenda Research Riaa (molecular 
mechanisnu which mdutun laloni 
felloe leukaemia virus lofecdooi): Pith 
fesior W. V. WaUace. £33,4(9 bom 
Leverhulrae Trust (cast EuropBan 
altlnidcsto Western Europe);Dr R. E. 
Leake, £11,344 bom Lodge Diagnoi- 
tlu Intematloiial Ltd (testfeg for otisi- 
enco of hormooe-depeadeat breast 
caecer); Dr P. O. Bahaa, £14,800 bom 
O. M. MacKcozie (multiple Kleimis); 
Mr B. t^welL £12, bom Man- 
power Services uunnussloa (clasiiGca- 
Uoo and indexing of emplimr ou- 
lerial): Dr R. M. Kobinnn, Dr R. S. 
Lever M. J. Colloff, £47,084 

conirol of hmie^t 
to alleide disease); Dr U. DesKlbe^ 
get, £45,383 from MRC (genome and 
protein analyiei of bovine and humao 
rotnvirusea Mth genome naftaiiu- 
mnla): Dr M. WT Kennedy, £49,& 
from MRC (immunoeheo^try of 
Aac^alfeittiirit^Dr C. J. Sketiow, 
£62,630 from MRC ((uncikmal he|e^ 
ogeneiiy of desmosomes from normal 
and padiolq^l epldoinii|); Dt R. L. 


DNA metbylaul; Profestor R. Q. 
Kemingway, £25,000 from Merck 
Sbaipe and Dohme (inlroducdon of 
autrltmu Into atdmala by devln): Dr J. 
R. I^r, £16,180 from National Coal 
Board (losa of mechanical itrengih In 
metallurncal cokes caused by presence 
of poiaMum); Dr A. B. McKenrie, 
C34/XX} bom Natural Envfronnieat 
Rescairb Coundl (natural analogues 
of radio nurilde mlgntiOD la 
ledlnienlaiy sequences): l^fcsior K. 
C. Calmsn. £75,000 from NuOleld 
Provincial Hospiuls Trust (early post- 
graduate tralniiu implications lor ser- 
vtce and education); Dr A. McArthur 
Or A. McOieaor and Profeisor D, 
Donnlson, £3S3 k 9 from Joseph Rown- 
iree Memorial Trust (role of oommun- 
Ity stiuciurei In economic lidtlaUve in 
regenerating peripheral council hous- 
ing estates); Dr B. WUdag, £16j000 


from Sandoz Pharmaceutieu (flemd 
cardiovascular cUnlml pharmacoloiyl: 
Or B. Whiting, £39A10 bom San%z 
PbarmsceuUcau (safely and ftflnwy 
aspects ot certain Irnmunosuppius- 


Dr J. R. Coggins, J>t4,330 from SCRC 
(enqrinolagy of pre-chorlarnalc path- 


P. Ada mi, £46.174 from MRC (mono- 
clonal antibody studies with mouse 


SERC (disiluctlve polypeptide assod- 
ated with maramalian pyruvate dehyd- 
roeenaie compM; Dr J. M. Arnold, 
£31,190 from SERC (all<ptJeal slgnil 
procesting usiiu multiple quantum- 
well material): Dr A. R. Long, Dr W. 
R. Hoag inn Profeisor R. P. Airier, 
£10i362Train SBRC (opUcally-bulucM 
frequency depondeut lots in amor- 
phous lemiconducteis); Dc D. } 
Robins, £23,070 SERC 

(blomlhedi of quinoUtidine alka- 
W*): Dr E. W. Cotvta,£23, 070 bom 
SERC (loltl lyothedi oi tilclwdicccttc 

SfSirS'= Sr?- 

methodi fbr mtdroal norm Inierpola- 
^ by udytle matrix bioctloiu); 

1. S. Huahea, £743^60 from 
SERC (oiporliDOiuil piiftlclA phyilci); 


SRHE's 


annual conference will be at Gold- 
amlth's college:18-20 December. 

The topic is 

"CONTINUING 

EDUCATION: 

Moving the Frontiers of H.E." 

Details: Dean off Studies. 
GoUsmlths' CtHlege. London SE14. 


don,wUbeglv€noaNrv;i2' 

4 at 5.40pm In th* & 
lecture theatre by ppofE?. 
Alan Rudge, maniginS 
tor of ERA TechnSoB l 5' 
Ills subject wUl be 
Development and Dcdlne^iL 
tain’s Industrial Enigma^ 

December 13 to 15. Thljyear^ 
theme U “The Profealwui 
Teacher”. Full delallTfrSS 
Patrick Orpen, confereSS 
secretary on 01-636 ISM. 


tninsonl and other paratitml- Di & 
Jenklnaon and Dr E. Elder iUMi 
from Wellcome Trust (role^ iS 
conneetive tissue coaponenti in beu 
reponse to cuianeoui chiDeDieV n, 
A. M. ampbeb, £11 jjg UcSi'S. 
come Trust (human Iminuju tetNau 
to cholera vaccine by hybrldenu^ 
nologyl; Dr F. W. JeimiM, aojoj 
from WHO (mouse madenor leidu 
cerebral tmanneldes); PtoIhi^ 
Bogan, £13,000 from Robert Ycui 
and Co (anthelmimle bohis ^jee) 

BELFAST, QUEEN‘9 
Mr R. J. Cormaek indMr R. L. Uillrf 
£27,075 from ESRC (Ireods in lijebti 
education in Northern Irelaii^: 
Yeatley, £7,510 from ESRC(^jfi 
sdcntlnc work; compatiun irlre- 
tide studies of the pR-Ca<rtriu] 
Professor J. Heruliy, £1J,340 Iroi 
ESRC (NI panel links betwecD build- 
log industry and NI Hourini 
live): Professor A. E. l^ei and b S 
O. Oilbert, £45,000 (r«n SESC 


E. Long and Dr D. J. CteiUtui.fSt.ltQ 
from sErC (durability ud nm^ el 
repaired concrete): Fmfesiw A. 1. 
KfegSton, £35,862 from SERC lot- 
tinuum stales ot aiomt and oubeuieiy, 
Dr R. J. H. Davies, £24441 ben SSU! 
(charaeierlution pnpertki sad fotmi- 
tlon of DNA of dimeric adenine photo- 


ways in pfuts): Mr D. Moclonnaii, 
£9,975 from Scottish Development 
Agency (market fbr housing In mcr- 
choui diy and other nreas of central 
Gliugaw); Mr J. W. Lewis, £34^76 
from Soottiih Education Dcpurlmcni 
(educational needs of sm^ 
Dullnesses): Professor J. H. Barter, 
£13,850 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (prevalence of 
rheumatic condilioni); Dr 0. Lindop 
£37,880 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (cellulir distribu- 
tion of renin and RNA); Or K. E. 
McCoU, Dr M. Moore and Professor 
A. QoUteri, £22, ^m Scottish 
Home and Heoltit Department (dh- 
tniboncea of haem ayninesli and por- 
phyrin metoboUsm in hyperblUrubl- 
noemla): Dr D. V. Land, £13,442 from 
Scottlsta Home aod Health Depart- 
ment (development of computer mod- 
cUIng): Dr B. Domalo and Dc A. 
Campbell, £31,135 from Scolllfb Hos- 
pitals Eodomeoti Research Trust (pro- 
duction of murine and human monoc- 
lonal antibodies to human ocular mela- 
nomas): Dr J. Hall. £30,000 from Shell 
UK (geophysical and geological Inter- 
pretation oi data on the continental 
shelf and mar^ of the West Hebrides 
RockallTroufii areas]; Dr K. J. Mur- 
lAy, £19,200 rrom South of Swu innH 
Eleclridty Board (priman production 
measurements on Loch HeeC); Dr R. 
a Somerville. £14.000 from Wdlcome 
Foundation (acyclovir heipcs infection 
eho^erapyUa]): Pni^i j, gu- 
lci(tie, £105,000 from Wellcome Trust 
(lecniresljfe in moleculir phannicalo- 
■ftylor, £18,472 from 
vwilcocM l^ist (clostridlel and other 
bacterial loana In enteric diseases of 
Ml^); Dr J. Kusd, £28,486 from 
WcdlGome Trust (mobility end macto- 
moleoilet in sunaoe of Schistosoma 


B nducts): Professor W. D. Ryuud 
ir A. Armstrong, £18, 240 boa S£fiC 
(two and three dimnsiontlilnuliuu): 
f^fessor H . B . GUbody sad Di R. W 
McCullough, £32,885 from SBRC 
(slate-selccllve el^ron c^ie N 
slow multiply charged jam ^ hyd- 
rogen atoms usiM a racd) jhikt); 
Professor It. O- Snaob, £15,^ fm 
Pflxer Ltd (effecli of eardnviw^ 
drugs): Dr R- F. Muiphy, iS.VIt 
from Action Cancer (inlenctun ti 
cytotoxic drugs and homcna *16 
breast cancer cells); Dr T. J. T. 
Whittaker, £44,328 from UKAEA 

S imoll scale low coil waveuMV 
cvlccs); Dr J. Davli, £26 A» J»b 
I ndustrial Dcvelt^U BoinVUw 
slock Murketing Conuitiilku (Dd» 
lial tor markciliig dcvdopmenl « #* 
■hecpmcai sector); Dr N_^- Ma^ 
£21,606 from Wetaww TpM (««^ 

onymphallcnumplna);Prc>fcuotOJ. 

II. Simpson, £21, iTJTrora Dwsrto*2 
of tovlronmcnt^ iP®'** ,?*t 
and bathing wntcr): / 

Elmore nnd Dr D. j. S. Outo, 
£17,250 Irom Cite-Oelgy 
nuccuilcals (synthesis of lomojj* 
peptides as pot«n0*l 
urombln); Dr Kmen T)w, 

ue tvik lultmii i» 


Dr D. J. Ouihrie, £15^ from 
Research Campaign WtoJoLK 
tide derivatives is poientiil nttMOi 
of tumour niciastafls). 

ir«Ki.R 

Dr A. Bnntbwaiie,£70,2»faMj£ 
lih Telecom (evaluatkw of BT 
Uiison panels); 

£46.220 from ICI 
localized states in lolldi and 
mlc poteniioli): Profew R- ™5!‘ 
£37,455 + ISOshlftsatDaiwbuirW 
oU from SBRC («yneI™tron MW 
and oomputer rion^tioa ^4^ 
«iiir.w g|«^); Professor W-_^ 
and Dr D^^TOTeeahill, DSjih 
. SBRC (Ezafs tavesoaatioptfjw^ 


and Dr J. wtuttaxer, 

ESRC (co-vwrd study of 
area ofsclenUBc controww* 

Dr D. 'V. OruBtto. £16.7w^ 
Randox Uboratoriei ltd (iyndi» « 
chemkab). 


Chairs 


Dr N. D. C. Harris has been 
ropoluted proEestor of education at 
Imincl tmtversHy. Originally a 
bhysidal, Professor Hara became 
leclureri later senior lecturer ia 
edneation at Ibe University of Bath, 
lie Is MMiuthor of. the fbrtliconibig 
DIetImary ef /nsAtfeffawal 7^A- 
noU^, 

Professor David Coic-IIamfltoh has 
taken up the Irvine cludr of cbetai^ 
try Id the UuiversUy of St Andrews tn 
gucoGstlou to Promgor Pettr Wyatt, 
•whorritc^ at thc.ei^or^fenwifrr. 


Professor Cole-Hamllton was 
formorfr senior lecturer In chendstry 
at the unlvenitv of Uver^ and 
worki In tbe fields of energy conver* 
alon ^ storage, new nateriali fbr 
the dectronki tnduitry and new 
ways of making drag compounds. 
The University of London has 
appolntiiienu to 
chtSn. Dr Marianne Wynn, titular 
. of German at Westfield 

College, to been appolntd to the 
. OBRw of Gemian. M^whlle at St 
. gf ^’s Hoi^tal Medical School, 


Open 
University 
viewing 

Saturday November 9 


i..,r 

1R40 Te be lonoiuMed, 


Sunday November 10 

1® SetajwferaditJofleouneJ’Ml^^ 

- algriin. (SlOh ptoi W)- ,h,ol 

1 W openFofum. lafoTBiito proF«** 

■tudeau. ...a ite 

1l4Kr AGOOiratfau te WW ** 

open. J^i png 31- 

andean. 

Monday November 11 . 

nS MlAMlng in «doo. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



Iherimes Highn-Education 

Sup^ment 

^^^ ^plac^advertisen^^ 

— ■ The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EClM 4BX. 

Teh 01-263 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 

aassified Display - £13.35 pscc 


copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 


r— ClasBified Display: 

'^Sed LiMK - £2.58 Sr line' Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
Minimum 3 Tines - @ f7.74 C aseified Linage; 


Box number - £2.00 
Exclusive of V.A.T. 


Monday 10.00 am.in the 
week of publication 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

I ryff**'*'*'" 

Mschankal Eagiix&ing 

AppliCBlionB are Invited for the above post which falls vacant on Ihe retirement 
of Professor Walker. 

Candidates should have Interests In research and engineering applications in 
the areas of fluids, thennodynamtes, materials or manufactuilirg systems, 
complementing the activities In Computer Aided Design and Conbrol which are 
directed by Professer Whalley. 

S I — Sn The person appointed will be expected to share overall responsibility for the 
w strategic development ol undergraduate and postgraduate acUvlUes In 

Mechanical EnglneeringaswellasprovldlngleadeNhlpInhls/hersubJectarea. 

Further partlculBia from the ReRUtroff end Secreteiy, Unlverelly off 
Bradford. West Yorfcahlre. BD7 IDP. 

Ckising dale for mcelpt of appllcallons: Friday, 13^ December. 1985. 


University of Durham 
CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

^pIlcBlIons ere Invited for a newly created CHAIR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE In Ihe School of Engineering and 
Applied Science tenable from 1 April 1986. Preference may 
be given to a candidate with an eslabllehed reputation In 
Software Engineering or any software related branch of 
Computer Science. 

The appointment will be made on the Professorial salary 
scale (£1 6,600-£22,000 p.B. - under review) together with the 
uiuBl pension arrangements. 

Applications (12 copies), including the names of three 
referees, must be submllled not later than 29 November 1965 
to the Registrar and Secretary, Old Shire Hall, Durham DH1 
SHP, from whom further particulars may be obtained. (Candl- 
dales outside the British isles need submit one copy only.) 

(749221 


SSSffl 

jBmnoraiy Lecturer 
In Eoucation 

AppBMonB S(» Irevitso umenU/ 
■JriTwiporary Liclureship in 
on In the School ol 
wuenon wiih spec»l nierenee lo 
educiUon ol children in ihe 
aiy Yew, The appolnimenl win 
DI rrom I January 1S86 (or as 
soon U poHitiiB iheteanerl unlit 
w^pl«ml)ir 1907. The 
will consider 

wicalions from persons bWo id 
H condmeni or leave ol 
*»*nM from axistina 

|gJjEH925 per arrnum lunfler 

llhne copies) which 
conlafn I lull curriculum 
Wncludino exact date of birth, 
vrithlhe frames and 
Of three persons to 
reference may be made. 

Olficer. University 
Afiglra, liorwich NR4 77J 
Stow 56181 ext 2126) 
particulars 
fefe’’ than 22 

»M^t00s, No forms ol 
“WHcation Bie Issued. 

(74921)^ 


Ooldemiths’ College 

University of London 

SchQDl of BUucutioti 

lecturer/ . 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DESIGN 

AND TECHNOLOGY 

AppMcatlonu are Invired for 
■ ppet fn DMleo »ntl Tee Hnp»o- 
uy to commonce on Jnnuarir 
Tmt 19B6. or Be noon bb 
poBBlble thereafter. The 
appointment will come to en 
end on Slet AuuuBt 1990. 

Appiuenu "houW . 0" Wf*! 
aiiallrlcd <n melnetnern 
eeconderr C.n.T. roecht"® 
end have recent elonlficBnt 
Sehowl-teBchliiB eitperlBnce. 

K%;“pVc“tTi“«""ere«^ 

raniiibute to the taecbtng of 
any of these ceurses. 

Salary on the e“l*_f5'«as 
X 12 ineremente to ai4,S9S 
per Bonum. Ineloalva. 

Write for further drtelle w 
tiie Senior Aeeletent Reu- 
Istror. CPareonnell. UnlyMe}- 


University College 
Dublin 

SUB'UBRARIAN 

(ACQUISITJONS) 

SUBLIBRARIAN 

(BIBUOGRAPHIC 

RECORDS) 

AppIlcBiiona are invited 
from Biiltalily queUfloil uendi- 
detOB for the above poBia in 
the Conape Library. Appll- 
cante ehould hevs ot leut llvo 
year** experience of library 
worK. Bonio oapurlence in Ihe 
meneaement of acquleltlona. 
biblloorephlc rocorde, or tech- 
nical BorvIcBB proceBBlnn tne 
Byeteme. and eome foinnjjtfity 

with computer-bB»ed UbCBcy 

BPRlIcBtlonB, For the BlbJmu- 
rophlc RBcordB poit conoldar- 
BblB experience or cataloauinn 
Bnd ciBeeiricetloii Is neceeeBry. 

Balery BoalB IH SI 4.596 - IR 
ClB,96f. 

Further pertlculure niBy be 
obieinad from the Beorttw 
and Bursao Admlnlotradon 
Bulldliiu, Unlvermy 
Dublin. Beineld, Dublin 4. to 
whom BppUcetloni. *091*?^ 
with currfculum vltne and^ 
namea and addi-BMaa 
rararaea ahould !*• ••PL-P 
Friday. October Mth IBBS. 
Pleaao note that the cIpbIm 
date has bean 

November SSnd ISM- 
1014661 


University of London 
ZAHAROPF CHAIR 
OPAVIATION 
tenable AT ^ 
imperial COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE 
and TECHNOLOGY 

The Senate invite eppHc*- 
Bi#ifiA fur thfe 2RhBroTf CHhIp 

A?Iatlon in theDepartment of 

AeronBUtlea. The department 
hw» three Beetlone 

will be from a date to be 
arranged. 

Applicatlona <10 oeplMj 


Appointments 


Univuraitics 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Appilcatiom ire invtlod lor the tellowino poala: 

Laolureahlp/Sanlor Lacturaahip/Assoolats Profaasorahip 
in me following Deptitmeniar 
DopartmiiU ot Animal Selaneo 

The luecautiH eunkletD wiH be reqtirad In oonlrlbute in the teadibio of a course on 
Artmtl ProducUon loiNid veer Animel Bolance end eacend yeer Vatarinaiy Science 
•ludems. Thb come induaei piedueUon by beet and deliy eaMa, pigs, sheep end 
Doulby. AppiKenie muai have eonlilbuied le ttieir (laid of rntereel ei evtdan^te 


Dapeitminl of Burgety 

AppBoame ehould bo quatlM uratoglcal luraeoni. FTCS'e or DMeia ol acMv^ 
qualHIeelions with GonilderatM clinical eepanerKo. Eeperlenra In uaehino el both 
imdiigroduBiB and pestgr^ola lovele li laquked. imetuei In dinfetf metrah would 
boonaiaol. 

Departmonl ol froology 

Tho poal requlioi eomaona lo toeeh undeigradijula qouioea In one oh eppned 


Thn poal requlioi eomaona lo toeeh undeigradijula qouioee In one oh eppned 
paiBBontelDOV. ebMlorepMo enabeie. eedimanloloav. PtoleiwiM wM be ntven lo a 
cendldalewInaPhD,peitlsuiartfntharooeeTcnhasebiuu»iiaidkeoonQnUcetpacte 

otthe tubjid. 

Department el Eeanomlna (I poale) 

AorilrantB should be quelltod end hove ipeeleneed knowledBe el at leaei two 

erflha WkwA«: (0 edvwteed eeeiwito Ihii^fb^ iwfridai^ 

monalaiy eeomiMca. puMo Inancu and pubte —o|9< 

apinniiifee. The auecaeoful cenSdeiae wOi be ai^acM to tooet^al eeiri the un^ 
Mdunia end peataraduela tovele. CendUolea muit taka up poenene nM Mar thnn 
let March ImT 

DepaitmeiM al Sualnees Btudiea (B peUo) 



RMMroh Psllowahlp/8«ilor RBBaarBh Fallowship 
In the lolhMfino nuniOes: 

FkQUityelAils 

AprtloamB should havu a doetonle. AppoMnanl wll be tor two yaeia IniUaOy wtih Ihe 
peeaWlty tor ronewol to a SiM year. 

Reeulty ot Soletwa (3 poilo) 



SALARY SCAUSt 

(Ner>«sdleal):LacluterZ$l3.9lB-Z«21,676, Senior LsclurarZ$22.18S-Z82S.17ft 
Aea^ate Professer Z$2a,SBO-Z3SSSOO. 


LBCHIflf A9i fe1W"ftWWa>W • — 

flBtor ZS25,4»^24Be 
^.BBa 

flaMarvh Mowi: Roeosirtr PMow Owto » ZMISS x Bg^ZSI Rm^ 

Wow Qivto I ZBlSJWB X Bes-SIMW. Senior Reeaeiah Fellow ZS14/I48 x 65S- 
816562 x 324-816,410x840-616,036. 

Appointnienl on ihe above eeelH according lo queUllealiona and experience. 
CONOmONS OP SERVICei Both parmenonl art shorl-leifi^ntfocto era 
pMorts who ere nol ambabwean oWuns mov^bo appointed only on aho iHer m 

cortirt basto wHh an MU period el iwo yuareVliheA-lorm corrtnielB may. In anap- 
Uonel eeaee, be extended. 

Six eoDlsa of ■ppnoetlone.ghrlrQ luH peraonal poiitaiilara, which eh^ tochidoli^ 
name pSue wmM of bUm, mtllflcadoni, amploynienl end m^enca, Muent 
aolaiy osie ot eveHablilty, teirthont number end nomee and miuiasa ^ tfwee 
ertSdbe^tiro Dliuctor.Appoimniarrt ejnd Pet uonnel. l«vep 

ot arnbabwe^O^ MP 167, Mount PleaeanI, Horaie.Zbnbe^ (Iriw: 4-182 
2tfn. (SnSdolH In the UK ehould also eend tn addhtopri < »PY_o|.thri i apptletoleiy to 
Die Sooreiaiy Qtnsiil, Aaoeditlan ol CommonwooHi UnhriraHilBe {ApptijkSS Jor- 
dan 8^n?Londm vifCI H OPF. Irom whom ruithar ptrlleulaia mey bo ebtolned. 

CtoeliflcliielorrieolplolapploedonaliDBiDoeemhar 19BB. aueai 


University of 
WarwicK 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Appllcetlons are Invited for 
a post of Lecturer In tne 
School of Law tenable from 
l«r October 1986. The School 
would welcome applicatlona 
from thoae Intereated in help- 
ing In the development of 
exlatlng or new apeclellaad 
areoB. 

Initial aalanr will tie up to^ 
the eighth point of the LKlur- 
•r ecale, curranily £7,530 - 
£14,988 p.a. lundar roviewi. 

Further partlculere end bp- 


University of 
Cambridge 
Girton College 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Appllrntlona are Invited for 
the poet of Lecturer In Pure 
LCatheRietlce from 1 OctcAer 
1986 for four yaera. The 
poraon appointed would_be 
elecied Into en Official Fel- 
lowship. It le enwleaged that 
the Lecturer will teach 18 
fioura e week during term for 
Ihe Colleoe. 

Applications (elx coplee) 
ehould ba submitted to the 
Secretary to the Council. Cir- 
ton College. Cambridge CV3 
OJO <from whom further par- 

? culara mey' be obtained) by 
6 December 1989 end should 
Inelude a curriculum vltse 

, ,2 .. e.tMment; 


date for, reoBlpt of ■•*py£S’ 
I .tlona<'9nd> Ommber 

(904881 HI 


Univeisily ot EbbI Anolla 
NORWICH 

Temporary Part-Time 
Lectureship 
in Accounting 

Appllcallons art Invliod (or the 
lernporary pari-iime post of Lecturer 
in Accounlancy and Hnanee. Tiie 
appolnimenl will be on a 2;5tiu basis 
bill can be eubiect to negotiation. 
Accountancy end Finance has 
developed at UEA wlh special 
emphasis on ihe use ol compuiers in 
accountancy and business 
Applicants should be conversant In 
the area ol tinancial accounting and 
should be able to teach an advanced 
course on lax. The appolnimenl will 
commence aa soon as possible altar 
1 January 1866 and will be lor 7 
months In ihe ilrel instance. The 
lalaiy will be pro rati ai an 
appropriale polar on the Lecturer 
aeaie, £7520-£J49!S per annum 
(under review). 

AppUcalions (one copy only) giving 
lull particulars ol age. quaniicallons 
and expedenca. togeiher with ihe 
namaa and addresses ol tiiree 
persons lo whom reference may be 
meda. should be lodged wilh the 
Eatabnshmanl OfNcar, Univarsliy ol 
ElSt Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ 
(telephonedGOS 56161 axt 2128) 
Irom whom fuithar particulara nay 
be obialned, not later than IB 
November 1985. No lormp of 
applicatfon are Issued. 

174920) 


Brunei University 

Departmant or MatheinatlcB 
anilstaklel lea 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS/APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

AppllcationB are Invited for 
a two-year temporary lec- 
turaahip In Numerical Analjr- 
BlB/Appllecl Mathemnllct. Ap- 
pllcanta ahould pobbosb re- 
aearch Interail In numerical 
mathoda and thoir use In oame 
branch of applied mathema- 
Ilea. They should alao be ready 
to aupervlsa numarlral analy- 
ela projecta for students at 
both the Maatera ond final 
year undergraduate levrla and 
to teach malliamatlca at tha 
untlargraduBie level to both 
maihematlctane nnd non- 
niathematlctene. 

Salary will be on one of the 
rirat rive points imaxlmum 
£9,769> of Ihe Lecturer ecale 
£7.931 • £15.923 (Interim), 
plua £1.29T par annum Lon- 
don Allowance, with USS be- 
nefits. 

• 

Application form and furth- 
er details may be obtained 
from the Peroonnel Secretary. 
Bruno) Univeralty, VabrlOoe. 
Middlesex UBS 3PH, on re- 
ceipt of e Mlf-eddrasBOd en- 
velope. Closing dale: 38 

November 1999. i01493» HI 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hilda’s Ccrllege - 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Appllcetlons are Invited for 
temporary 19-hour atlpandf- 
•y LiKturerahlp from 1st 




a temporary 19-hour atlpandf- 
ary LiKturerahlp from 1st 
October 1996 for two yeara. 

Tho stipend will be not lew 
than £9,900. 

Full particulars obtainable, 
from um CplIbaeSefTetary, to' ' 
whom completed applleatlone 
flOi ahould be returned by ' 




IHETIMESIUGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLKMENT |i] T HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 8.11.8S 


UniverRilioK conthiuocl 


Univorsity of Ulster 
Faculty of Business and Management 

LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
AND AUDITING 
at Coleraine Ref: C85/244 
LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
at Jofdanstown Ref: J85/245 

1 1 1 j'lii.'.iiir [is »•••• i.a oMIt I'l'tJili* -f ' vt j jmj I t >t |i. 

Ill coij'S' l•|;..'■^,r•Ml•■" ■■■'•■ -"1'' •! ; ! 10 ' Oii': " t c'.i)"'’ 

'C! JKl 

4r-I" • " 'i- "»'iUiO ^ClJ J fl-K J rui.'uui-- L'rjKi i i .1 Ou'.'Ur •. <>i ^((..ij.'i'.|ii) 

ii'.ri). r.i' jiid ',^Du'il t'iii'ijh!| intnil'Ct'^ ui .i ■ri:j<)i'i rj ■'iiuS'.j'yti'ui' 

’iCH.iiMn.iy t-ii'l; in.lir.tMji trjvr.g t'l ti:?LiLli -.vfin'i? n j i 

M...<|'..|)S 

I bv ui'tfr.'un^j bv iiuj-iliriHiiiriiiin':] «>bcri>:n':{ Aimm tre t,>n')'' 
i’ fi.'li lI > ')•"> I'l.' 4i'iiuiri (iji'jij' rdv.r.'.j 

f urlher details «a evilbhla Inin the Sialling Olliear. UnUaisllv of Ulitsi at 
ColeiBliis, Crnnore Raad. Colsralnt, Co Londudiiii BT92 ISA (Teliphoni 
Coleiilna (0255| 4141. Eit 225) |ioi the post with lef piifli Cl and Ifie 
UnlMisity ol Ulileral Jsidanilown. Sboia Hoad, Niwtonnabtaf, Co Antilm 
ITirOQBtTiliphOiil Wtillaabbsv (0231155121, Fit 2243} (loi the post with 
nl piaili J) to wtiHB ipBlteatlens, Inclndlnn a lull cuiilcuruin vllau and the 
lames indaddiassei of two ri tanas, ihouitThs sant not talar than 22 Nsv- 
ember 1585. Tliesa posts sis open to bath male end tsmale appllcaoli. 

C/J320) 


I/i»ivr*r#rilyi»f 

(illl.SSjOW 

INiHIS'litlAI. 

l.iAISONOri'lCKH 


CQleiilns'(0255| 4141, Fit 225) |ioi the post with lef piifli Cl and the 
UslMisitv ol Ulileral Jsidanilown. Shoio Hoad, Nawtnnnabha*, Co Antrim 


University of 
New Kngluiicl 
Auslinlia 

Rfiil.il I V Ih 

|ijilv<Thltk I'lillry 

litip.ii'iiiii'iii Ilf /uoiuny 

LECTUKER 

AlKiJIi illils will lip 
In liiflil II I'ri.lJ. ili'iliiie ill 
7iiMlniiv. Clinic i»ri‘r''ri'iic» iniiv 

r>r (ilvcji III npnlli'Miiih witli 

mvioiTli •.•hiirriL-iii'i' III iJo. 
vr|u|iiiiaiiinl liluluiiy, rrpr>i* 
(liKtIvi- l»l«iliiiiy, milnint Lf* 
liuviiMir ur inoriiliciloiiy. A 
bhand (ikiIijijIl-uI iiitarafti In 
(iMlrulilr* n.s llie iliillaa Include 
rirnt yuai' loncliliiii niitl prinr 
lauL'Iifiiu rniiiirloiico nl tiilar or 
lacliiror lirvbl Ih iinsHiilliil. Thu 
«nriolnriir> will hu itxiiucled ta 
dnvnlap h raneiircli itrogrdin In 
ndillcinn tn »iir)arv(<k<nii haii> 
oiim tind rinMni'iidiiniu ntu> 
dwitiM Diicj piirilciputlna In 
iDiit'hliui Liilminl mikI exlernal 
undnrfliMduate HiiiUaiitn, 

U In liuneU ihal itw oppoin* 
lev woiilil hn ubl« lo loka up 
duty by 31n( Miiivh. 19n«. 

Iiifurninl ttiKiiili'Ira may be 
dipadatl to nr. II. roi'cl, Tnl: 
at rS7 73 3376. 

Siiinry: SA^A.JA • S34.4A7 
par unniiiii. 

Cloftinv Oncu' 3iid Docaia* 
bar, 1313. 

Posttlon Number: 849. 

The appolntmaiit will ba to 
Uio parmanant aiarr but tho 
Unlvaraltv i-eaarvaa tnn rlolit 
to makn (tic appointmant 
probationary wharo It conoid* 
are rhln aporoortota. 

Othor cundltlona Include 
auporannuailon. aaaiataiua 
wfib travel end removal an- 

E anaan end with biiyinn or 
ulldlna a houae In Armldale. 

Appllcntionn includlne the 
namaa and oddraMea of three 


rareraea and alatinii the poal- 
tion number altoulu ba aant to 
the Stair orricar. University 


or New Enolaiid, ■ Armldelo. 
N.S.W. 3361, /uiatralla prior 
lotbacioaInD data. Appileania 
ahoiild forward a copy of Uila 
advartliament to lhair re> 
rsrcaa and auk them lo aanrl 
thair rcporla dlracl In the 
■laff Officer. Mr Q.O. Turner, 
mnrklna their anvatopaa *Prl- 
vale end Confidantlal' nnd 
Quollnp the poaitlon number, 
onrore Itie eliovn eloaing dale 
aoet to napodlte the appoint- 
ment proceas. (91470) HI 

UnlveraiW of 
Oxford 

Corpus Christi Colloge 

LEGTURERSmP 
IN POLITICS 
ANDMODERN 
HISTORY 

Ttin Culirnn tnvliua uppllcn- 
Ilona ftir u Lmlurrvahlit In 
I'cillllcH mill Mmlnrii lllaiui'y 
tanniiln r»r a norluil of two 
yoara Iruiii 1 January I98A. 
The nppotnion will ba rv 
nulrnd In teurh In the nanoral 
area of Ruropnnn Hlatory, 
intornatUtnal llolutlonfi and 
PoUtlenl liiakltiiliona since 
1BS6 (Ideally ilila would ln> 
cludr Iha Pallllca pappr In tlio 
Preliminary BxBinlnatlon nnil 
tlin Pulltirni Inatitutlnna pap- 
er nnd Iniarnntlwiiol neiailona* 
Qptloiia In tha tlonoitr Sclicial 
of PIdlosnphy, Politics nnd 
Ucunomlcs, todallinr with 
Uoneral Hlatory Pnrioda Vlll 
nnd IX In iho Honour Schoul 
nr Mnilrrn Hlatory), Tlio per- 
non uunuIntiHl wlirhn asked la 
tench fur un In nine hours par 
week, tu unauiia when nerca- 
Bury in aisiihunen urrangnmenta 
wlih Dallhil Colloiin, nntl to 
purilcitmln In uiiifnrfirariunra 
ailuiLvMciiiB. 

The Htilnry will l» £6, IBS 
plus £1,047 hoiisinn nlln- 
wunci*. with payniont at plocn- 
miUH Nir Jiiiurs In (ixcom or 
nine, nnd nirinlirrshlD or the 
llSh. ThP nnraim anpoiiiiad 
will hiivn riili Cninmuii Tiildt* 
liinihliiii oinl illnliin rlnlikn, 
nnd vt'lir rniPlvn un rntortnln- 
nieiil iilluwiince. 

Annllt-ailonK should Inchitln 
a curriculuni vltun and tlio 
namas uf Hiren ■■craroua, and 
nh'iuld rnarh Ilia Senior 
Tutcir'a Socrntni'y. Cnn>na 
ChrlHii Cullona, Oxr<»rd gxi 
4JI-' by 1 1 Novnnibor 1B8.S. It 
la Intendou thiil aniorind 
cnndldBicB ahould bo Invilnd 


The Chinese University , „ 

of Hong Kong 

liivlluH iiiijilk '■lliiiiH fitr III'* RESEARC 

rollowliiii iuMlH leiiiililc Iniin IMPFJtU 

AiHiiiHl I. PifiA. 

SENIOR ASSI 

LECTURERS/ LEAS 

I..ECTURERS A ion. 

*li * 7 wIiMi le h'liuli 

IN GENERAL or lyinoniiiHii 

BUSINESS ,Vm,*-Yrrr.\?r“ 

MANAGEMENT ul'pi 

AND PERSONNEL “ n<ai>airh liii* 

MANAGEMENT apiiolniad wl 

^ momborH of 

(Meveriil vnciinrleai ocndrmic atuff 

> .. . > 1 . ineiil of coi 

Aiipllrnntaaliniild huvu a high- leaclilnn inalci 

ar drm-nn iprnrnrnlily a Pli.n. 

or n.n.A.I III u relevant field Sulai-y on R 

with appruprioic tearhlna lA aculu 1*7 S 

nn.l/or rnarareli nxperleiiro. yaarohjaUfiBi 

Anpllcaniv for Senior Lee- Appointment v 

iiiroalilii alioiild niao linva a an tha lower h 

airoiiii luiblliatlon rorord. 

AppoIntnoH will he r«f|ulrrd to Further oori 

teach In Iwu or more or ilia pUcntlon forin 

rollowliin arena, lai oroaitlsa* tant Raalatra 

tional tioliavluiir/thoory, «bi Law. Univerai 

policy and atratoev, (') an- ham PO Dox 

trepmiouralilp end email ham QIS 2TT. 

bualnaaa mannaemoni, <di oietad aaoUen 

biiaineaa rranomlca and (ai }.n«u.ned by 

ffetlatlcB/quHulluiiva 1883. ^ 

niethoda. 

Aiiminl Salnm; yeiilor Lac- eitmVovJr’^Vso 

lurrra: HKMAO.ddO - employer, lau 

330. 180 by 8 hii'ramepiii i.ec- 
lurara: HK6160.9B0 

Jfl?4l§S.Sio‘‘.‘-SJSWb!*5 

Incremanla. tCaciiones rata 

VA'f-HKb'n. Awards 

ClwHKSII.Oi. ataHlno aol- 
ory and nrada will depend on 
qtialiricatlona nnd capnrlnnco. 

Oondltlona of Service: Be- rvi.j 

nsMta include lone lenve with iylBQyS 

iMy, vacntloii leova. alck Tlalmna TT 

laova, superannuation tUni- xrtsunab f 

varsity 19 H , appointee 5H i, ___ 

, medical baiionia, odurailon FELLiO 

allowance for chlldron and -mr-tnaTi: 

houalng allowance for thoao PUKVI! 

whole ennuol anlory Je OIT&li 

HK317l,840 or above, and nlbOl! 

tor oppainteea on overanas Tho truatBH 

JhSK'.ii’,ll.*’S2S KrlobleDelnii 

hJS.'I'- depon- Now York anr 

donia aa wall. am nnn ,a.iii 


.in.llll I. ■! 'IM’I 

' I .. .11 . I'lr Ml*' 
III.' I '■■■% ‘ill' 


v.lll Im- ■ -ii.'* I' il slliiiiiliiii 
• IJI'I ■ Cl- Ulll .I'l-' III. iiil"-i > III 

'.I III I..' I ■ 

. I.il .iikI iii-|ii-,>i IiiI 'II>I>IIi 

I tli.'li k. I III 

•>U|i|i'ir' «il III'.— ■ 

li,l'. |■■ll•'l■l I'll III llll- l‘.s|..-il 

I I-. 

wllh .-XII null -Mil ill li 'iii'l 
lilt' ri XI- 

•*iil.iri will hr %%|.lilii III'- 
r.iri*ii- I'l tif.lJI .ll4.l.t% 

I I 7 Tu.'i. i.r III .IV iiiiliiliniilll 
L|H,ii7in It'i' .\i ikIi-iiiIi - ri- 
l,il'-'l .t.liiiiiilMnitlve Si.ill, 
wllli pill' Mill ll«l|•rll'l■•lll iil.uii 
ilii.illfliiilli.n-- Hill ■•MMTirmr. 
.-iiil.irx SI iijrs iinil.ir insiass 
(ri.lii Isl .\Pill. PIH-I. 

MirMirr ii.ttUml/iis Jrf 
uvnlliilili* rruiil fill' A'liilciiili 
I'l rsiiiiii.il rjiflii-r. l.'iilvcrHliv 
ul l,lils'|iisv. rihlhiliiVI 
800. t" xsiii.in ni-iilli uiImiih .8 

I ti|ill-h 1. Ills llIM llii- llilinus lllltl 
■lililrc-SM'S Cil In'll iiu.rd lii.ill 

iliri'C sliiiiilil ill' siiL- 

inllii'il .III rii lii-fi'm Aih I’r- 
t i-iiili. r. I 

Ill r.i|ilv niii'l.- Krl. Nil. 
V'i'JU r . iSUA'IAl H I 

University of 
Birmingliam 

I .ii'iiliy Ilf X.USS 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN COMPUTER 
ASSISTED 
LEARNING 

AintllciiiloiiH rni' thlb pUHi, 
wlih'li Ik h'liulili' fur A pcrltiri 
or ly iiionthH from iHtJiiimnry 
lyae t>r iiH auoii UK posalblo 
llicraafirr, ora liivllaij from 
oruduniua hi Law or othera 
with launl uxpertlati who liovo 
a r«aeai¥h iiiiereat In compu- 
ter uppllratIuiiB. The pareon 
apiiOlniad will work with 
memborH of iho FAiulty'a 
acndemic atuff In Iho davniop- 
ineiit or computer baaed 
leaclilnn inalcritil In Law. 

Sulai-y on Reanurch Fellow 
lA BCulu, 1*7.930 - £12.190 A 
year plua U68 < under revlewl. 
Appointment will probably be 
on tha lower half of the acala. 

Further portlculara and ap- 
pllcntloii farm from the AMla- 
lent Realatrar. Faculty of 
Law, Univeraity of Birming- 
ham. PO Box 363, Birming- 
ham BIS 2TT, to whom com- 
pleted eppUcatlona ahould ba 
roturned by 23th November 
1883. 

An Gqudl OpitorlunlllM 
Employer. (904891 HI 


Appllrellon Procedure: Ap- 

f illeatlona should ba made out 
n duplicate, olvlng full par- 
tlculon, oxperlonca and the 
iiamea and nddreaaaa of 3 
poraona to whom referanco 
may bo innda. and aont 
togathar with coplun of 
carllflcatos/diploniaa/ 
taatlmonlala niid raconi nub- 
llcatlona to iha personnel Soc- 
tlon. The Cblneao Univeraity 
of ilono Kong. Bhatln, N.T., 
Hong Kong not later than 
Decambar 31, I9B5. Pleaac 
roferenca numbar SB/ 
909/2/B9 and mark 'Recruit- 
ment' on cover. (Bl46Bt ill 

Univoraltyof 

Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

PROFESSORSHIPS 
INTHE FACULTY 
OF HOME SCIENCE 

Tha Uiilvomtty Council in- 
vltoa itppllciitlona for twupro- 
faaalnnnl nppolntmonta within 
Fucully uf Homo Scleiica, > 
CanilidniOH wliono nmoa of 
Interest tncludn ony uf the 
following arena proaantly 
tnuiiht within tiio p«wulty may 
npniy - clotliliin, dnalgn, fnpii- 
ly BtiHline, fouda, fucnl aclen- 
CB, nutrlllnii- irntlle sclonco. 

_ Tho prnnom naan of thn 
Pnculty la to rotlrc Hliortly uiid 
It la onvinnoad that tina of the 
PnifBuora within tho Faculty 
will fan nppolrttoil ns Doan on n 
part-time bnata for u five year 
term. Rnaonrcli, toarliUig. and 
adminininillve euppurt will bo 


pruvKIad lor tho priifenaor 
who beeomoa Do'nn. 

The peek raw venra hnva 
boon n period of cnnnnr, and 
Bomo restriictiirlna ann-rnor- 
ganlBBtlon of the rncully, Ua 
couraea and its plnro In tha 
Univeraity and tlio enmintinity 
will hu ampnn the rasnoiiaibl- 
lltluB of tho new. tJnan. 

Profexeoi'lnl bhIotIob ■ ora 
fikod ui various polnta within 
the imnna NZ369.000 * 

NZ8T7,nO0 par niinuni. 

Further portlciitera nm 
nvnllnbte from thr Seeroiory 
Oniioral, Aasuniatlon of Com- 
mon wealth Unlvnrsltloa 

lAppte), 39 Gordon .Snunro, 
London WCIH DPP, or from 
the UeidBtrni*, Unlvnralty of 
Otagu, rO Box 96, Dunedin, 


Gladys Krieble 
Dolmas Foundation 

FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR VENETIAN 
RESEARCH 

The truetera of the Gladys 
Krieble Detniaa Foundation of 
Now York announce that up to 
£10,000 will be made Avail- 
able in 1986/87 to ocholara of 
Croot Britain and tha Com- 
monwaaUh for Research In 
Venice. Tho areas of Intaroit 
anvtaaged concern both the 
peat (hlaiory, art, 

archlkoBlure, mualc, lew, scl- 
enre, literature, Inngiiagal 
and the present fpolltics, con- 
servation. envlronnienti of 
VanlCB and the terrllorlaa 
once Bubjoct to ft. 

Furtliar particulars may be 
obtained from the aecralary to 
tho Foundetlon*a odvleory 
committee, Profeasor M.E. 
Mulletl, Department of His- 
tory, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL. to whom 
eventual applications should 
be sent baforo SO January 
1986.(904811 M8I 


Independent 

Colleges 


SevenookB School 
HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
A BUSINESS STUDIES 

An unusual opportunity axiata 
to take over a tnrga and thriv- 
ing Dapartmant raapogalbla 
ror 'A' Levels and othor Sixth 
Form coiiraoa for 160 pupils, 

Tho auccoasfiil applicant will 
bo e groduote. Ideally botwaon 
36-38, with kaaolilng 
oxporlence In Eeonomloa 
eiid/or DuBlneoa Studies. An 
Interest in currieulum 
devolopinonk would be on 
edvantogo. 

The School will offer the aue- 
caaeful mndldote tho eppor- 
innlty to attend a 3 month 
Mannaament coursa at tho 
London Businoaa School In iho 
Siiinmor Term bofora taking 
up the poat at SavancMki in 
Boptember 1986, 

Salary aionlfleaiitly ataevo 
Burnham: liQuaing available. 

Vurthor dotalla obtalnablu 
from tha Haadmeator'a 
Socreatry. 

Applietlbna, together with 
full curriculum .vltaa and 
naiiiea and addreasoa Of two' 
rafereea. to: nte-Hooctiiiaater, 
SavanookaBfhodl. Sevenoaka' . 


Fellowships 


Uiiiv(>i*hityor 

Wiiru'k'U 


.<■ II.H'I >'l lll■ll>‘■M l-<l ‘"Itl 

Ull'.lll. — ■ 'IMI-U' - 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

A|i|.ll' ml'^n-i i»i .• liivUi U l.'r 

II li I .-ll-i" I" 

■ in- LSlC '.siipi'iirli "I Miilii',1- 
rl'il UcIiUIi.H'. n.isiMii Ii l.'nli. 
i«> Mui I- un All invt-4iliiAiltin •^f 
llll- ■lM■llvl•llllll -ciiniluyiMriii 
n-luil<iii»IUi.. Willi li 'llll lo»-u% 
lit! III. IIIUIIIIIIMII.-Ml ol work- 
ulni.r i.Mi.lii'l .ilh' onianlsA- 
Muii I.r ,Usi liillur-, ilM- r'^iitrol 
.>f nl'S.iiil.-i-lHin, r-ii.i und th.' 
tifiieran^iiiuf r»(r)j;>hiii.'n> and 
Inviilv.-m.'iii 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
OR SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Amilll'MIliM'' id. I ,■I■•U lll- 
vhl'll fl.l II fUll.UllMi pl.«l ill 
n.'Xi'iU'.li r('ll,i'v ur .‘-cninr 
Iteh.iitri'li l-.illu"' level Inoihor 
aruni kI llu- linll'A wnrW, 
Inftiriniiiinn un which Is uvnil- 
uhln III III*, liirlhci' partlculura. 
Thr Unit In pnril. iiinriy keen 
to dvv.'hip work on Ih.t ihniiq- 
inii pall.'i'iis uf wcirklnn Ihnr, 
indnsirlul rHlHiluns In Miniill 
Uiishinsm-x. end ‘IauuII^iii' In 
Intlusirlul r.«ltiUiinN, but np- 
lillcutloiih in uihrr ur.ms are 
Mina niivoiii'uiioil. 

In linlli vanox applk-unie 
xhuiild hnva rx|ierlunct< of 
rmplrk-ul rovrni'i'h In hidiint- 
rinl rBletlons or mlutad aiib- 
jecta And will hr nxpnrted to 

C iroducH ovldrnrii of thair abll- 
ly lu writ!) hhih-nuAllly rc- 
iioris uf meurcli iiiAtcrlnl. 

Tha uppointmenia, which 
are tciieblA until aiimmor 
1889. will be within Research 
Ranoo lA (£7.920 - £12.190: 
for a Raeeerch Fallow, and 
Resuarcli Renee II (£11.209 - 
£14.9291 for a Senior Ra- 
sooreh Fallow (scales anblect 
to review!. An appointment to 
the hlghnr luval will he offared 
only iu an appllcAnt who ran 
develop a research project and 
work IndApendently; candi- 
dates aliould bo prepared to 
submll detailed roaearrh 
proposals. 

Application forms and 
further particulara are avail- 
able frnin the Ronlatrar. Unl- 


vorsitv of Warwick. Coventry 
CV4 7AL. euoting Ref. No. 
13/3A/89/L. The cloalng date 


for the receipt uf auolleationa 
Is 39tli NovnmUer 1983. The 
aiarUiiii date will be .innuai-y 
1989 or Of fnon ax poxslble 
thereariei'. 

On receipt of further par- 
tleulars, thoae tntaraatad In 
applying are encouraaad to 
(Mtntact Profagser Keith Sla- 
son. Director of tha TRRU, on 
Oao!s 923933, Gxl. 8700. U 
they wish to dlacuaa their 
appUcalloii. (30487) H2 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hilda’s College 

JULIA MANN 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Cotlege Invitoa applica- 
tions from women grnduatoa 
for this Junior Research Fel- 
lowship, tenable from 1 Octo- 
ber 1986 for two years iro- 
newablo for a third), for 
Btudias In any arts aubjocl or 
Mathematics. 

Full particulara obtainable 
from the Callage Secretary, to 
whom completed applicatlona 
<8} should be relurnad by 10th 
January 1986. (014641 H8 


Polytechnics 


Oxford 

Wulfson College 

STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
THE HISTORY 
OPEASTCENTRAL 
EUROPE 
1860-1960 

‘riic Lrvcrliiilnir Truxt has 
madi< Mviillahb' ii iirant for 
resr<arcli on iJcmdiirupliy iind 
nolillrul coiilHn In Bust Cen- 
tral Europe 1850-1950. Ap- 
pllcDiloii^ urn Invitud front 
men and wuniuii with thii 
apiiroprluin uhperleiire and 
oiiuMlIcailoiig lu londiict re- 
search In tills fluid. Thit Col- 
lege wlJI look lor a domog- 
ropher or hlHturliin wlili 
numerate sklllH, nnd with 
knowledge nf thn Gcriiinil anil 
a Slav lannuane, preferablv 
CsAth or Slovuk. Tha Fel- 
lowship la tenable tor two 
yeors, r.iiinwubln (nr u further 
iwo ycdra xiib.leiit lu sntlsfac- 
lory reports. 

Thr annual stipend la 
£9.644 plus any uonural par- 
centiiiie Increase in ur.ideinic 
aalariea tliiit may come Into 
effect, touetlier with Culloge 
hnueliig, or un ollownnce In 
lieu and Common Table ninula. 
The closliHI data for upplicu- 
tlona la 19 December 1989. 

Fnrthnr partiriilai'e are 
obtulnoblu fruiii lha Prexi- 
dent's Surrutary, Wolfeoii 
Colloga, Oxford 0X2 6UD. 
<50494: H2 


The Open University 

Faculty of Science 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
INBIOMAGNETIG 
FIELD ANALYSIS 

Applkntloita are invited for 
an SERC fui:4ed researih post 
witli A group using SQUID 
inagiiaiomeiere in electronhy- 
alologlcal etudlue of regener- 
ating liiimnn tlaauea. thn da- 
volopinq chick embryo nnd the 
human oruln, Tim nuccesnfiil 
candidate will work on n iiovul 
(export system lliikedl method 
of eompnllng the source luiik- 
currants from the tneoeured 
niagneilc fields. 

Annilcanta should hold ii 
Ph.D or equlvulent quallficn- 
tlon. Relevant experience is 
less importont thun an anlhu- 
alaam to explore tho use of 
new computer techniques In 
tho rapidly developing field of 
bloniuiHietk meiisurcniont. 

Tlio post la avallablo Im- 
medlsialy and in for two 
yaara. aalacy will be un the 
(Intarlm: 1A acala for fle- 

(£7,630 • £13,639 p.o.) Start- 
ing salory will dopeiul un ogn 
and oxparlonro. 

ApplIrnHort fortne and 
fMcthur purllcului'fl uru avail- 
abh: from Ur. J.W.H. Snilih 
(4861/1). Adiiilnletrutivu 

Anslatont (6vlnm-n), l•‘n(-llUy of 
Sclenvo. Tho open UnivernUy. 
yvaltoii Hnll. Milton Kovnuv 
MK7 6AA or Trl: Mllion 
Keynax (0808) 693903: (here 
ia u 34 hour anxwerlnii xnrvlrt* 
on 653R68. 

Cloalng ditto fur nnnllc'i- 
tlone: SSth Novembnr. 

(90486) H3 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

DHiaCOLL NOUSB HOTBL. 900 
■Inglo ropma, C 60 per week, 
paired board. Apply iri 
£l9^ iSS!)* Raad. London 
Ml dYT.^ Tel: (OH 703 

4179.(89106) H99 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF BUILDING 

Salan Scale; Burnham HOD Grade VI 
£i7397-£igi70 (under review) 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons with appropriate 
professional qualifications and substantial 

experience to lead a team offering a 
comprehensive range of established courses 
to Honours degree level, together with an 
increasing commitment to research In the 
area of advanced building studies 
REFTHES 

CLOSING DATE: 22ND NOVEMBER 

lormg and funhar data 


U . , ,ni.TT 


: I ,•* .. 9^*B8iwuno opmvais BOvmoHKft. 



Polytechnics 

continued 


Departfnenl ol 1 

Electrical and 
Electronic EnQlnesrlng 

Lecturer Grade 11 / 
Senior Lecturer 

Applluinns Jte irwiicd lioin cp 
QujlilieiJ unoidslei. ut fin m 
(M il. wnicd 1(491 imm (ontmuH 
Otp-nimentji ttpiniKin. (qiiosim 
llu Cflftinisntffntm nt tin 
MEng lElciiikal and Ek(tig(Hc 
Enginttdng) in 1954 snd a B Sc 
(Hons I u lftt(uinati(in Tcciutfogy a 

Appiicaligni v.ii| lx gatiiculKiy 
KTiconiiii l/om landidaiR wih i 
Kpariemi m the iQlio'Mng 
El«d(0nlc9 Ptoductun Engiittrirg ' 
Analogue Eiecltonici. I 

Cnmtoi Engineering. 

Computer and SeRwate Engintifiiu i 
Power Svilems l 

Rie appemite will be stpeiMd lo 
panldpaie in reiMiin uu:tt \ 
coniuiiancy acimly. in addilion u 
nii net laacfilng and labeiaiery mn 
The DaparUnenl isiciwtiy legi^iA 
reteaien in a number cri arts 
aitracling lubiianiiai turulieg (nn 
induury and SERC, lotaliing in uitu 
ol £450 K M new gianii dwing nt 
pasi year. 

SfA/y C7.926-£l4.76Jpiiui)uffl 
induilve 

AppIlMlIflfl lormi ind luilher Rtain 
ol IlM poll may ba obliliiil toit 
Tha Paiiwnal onica, 

Tha Polvlachnla ol Witei, 
Pofllypildd, Mid fliaiioigie 
CF27 10L. Talaphoiia; ID44]| 
4Q5iaa ailanilofl 2021 
CLOSINfl DATE: 2fl Nnimbii 11U 


Polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Further Education 


The Polytechnic 
bbb/ of Wales 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Oepartniant of Servieo Sacior 
Munaneinant - Esetbaurne 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN TOURISM 

Tu undortaka a reteirdi 
urojait on tourist gnt«p- 
tlonx. 

Aenlicuitta should have s 

t ieud honuurM dagrea. A 
«vnm buvknfuunrt in soew 
payrholuriy and rssntcH 
mothodolnuy would be an 
aUvnuiago. 

Thu unpulntment will bsfor 
two ymica In tlie ftrst inswnf* 
aiMl thn NiiucoHSful randldite 
will bo oxn«'Cb'd to register nor 
« hinhur (IPuriM:. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

T«» work on u nrojacl ton- 
cncnrcl wirii tho manags iwen : 
oiHl tumiM to ('(immunity men* 
tul iKMlth reiitrc*. 

Aiipllcaiitit ehuuld he sodri 
aclnmi' .irnduatoa witn ■ 
kuuwlcdm’ or in*'”**', 
laeiiKN. ami hnva thair own 
troiianort. 

Tlic nupoIntntant’wlH bo («f 
onn year. 

Sulary: £9.181 • £S,9»0 

(pay nwiird pundtngi. 

For further dcteUaenda|^ 
plication forma contactn" 
Peraotmal fTeoartment Bmj” 
on Polytechnic, 

Houae. Moutaeco^b. BiW 
on BN9 4AT..Tel: (OBTS' 
693699. Ext. 3937. 

PJaase ataie J? 

which project you a« » 
taraated. 

Closinodata: Novambsrlih 

(90484) 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

DIRECTOR 

Applicatlona ^a^y«^ 
lha poat of plracior 
Polytechnie'a Modul^jr 
and Diploma ^®^*2*5Srnham 
poat Is graded at BOOTaas 
Head of Oupartment ^ ,, 
VI. and » “*• 

anawernble dlMCdy 
Provost. -Tha p^t !■ «e:teo» 
soon as POMlble and no* 
than lat May 1986. 

Im the 

The Scheme w 
Polytechnie'e lerj»* *|*gy*] 
rninme at undaroraduate ^ 
and covere 39 aubJert •^■ten- 
science. Social 6'5j"*!i"'6Ucl- 
guegee and 900 

pllnae. It odmlia 
Btudenta per year. 

academic and of out- 

erehip and candlUaW 
atDntnng quality are 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for the post of 

DEPUTY 

PROVOST 

Salary: £27,525 p.a., including London Allowance 

The successful applicant will join a sniall team which, under the 
leadership of the Provost and the general direction of the Court of 
Gevemors, is responsible for furthering the objectives of the Polytechnic, 
including its organisation and management. He/She will have gained 
wwde experience in teaching, course development, research and 
academic leadership and staff development in institution(s) of Higher 
Education 

further particulars and an application form may be obtained from the 
Staff Records Officer, City of London Itolytechnic, 117-119 Houndsditch, 
London EC3A 7BU. The closing date for the return of completed 
application forms will be 96th November 1985. 

THE POLYTECHNIC IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
(■'acuity of Profbtslonal Sludlex 
Schnul of Accountancy 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Ref. A49/SS 

A{^ilofli Invueil fiuin (esCDrch-tiiicnuictl Acrounianli. wilh t proven irnck 
im of rcKSh-h end uifSKClsinJ publiraitum. to undrnake. tuperviu, snJ MlnulDk' 
iniireb icdvhy wliiilii the Schnol. 
knhun FE* PL. lU.74a-il$.)nH (Har) £l7.:M<>p.n. 

(UrgdAie UndNiwemt'cr, 148$. 

('acuity of RuglnecrlnE 
School of Power EnglnccriUR 
Hr'Ath-efMfiwiil 

"Ceometric Modelling using 
Engineering Eealures" 

I TWO POSTS OK RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
AND ONE SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

Thi Qb|sellyo ol iho pioiscl la lo stuiJy alrosh. iho convnunicallon ol inlonnDllon 
MttmlMmcicbBnlcaiDnglnBorinQdoBianerimdgMmoltKmoifDillng loliwBia. The 
M 8 10 Imptevg lha convoiiloiKo and ol commutgcalion, uaing mplhodi which 

>1 upturn iimuUaneously, both onglnDoting oiirlbulos and ahopo’ 
hv Ihi nioaich Basietsnlthipo, condidalot wiH lequiro o gooiHionours dooroa in 
'Tcbinlotl'proiluct'on oi>Bi''aa»hg An inloiOBl in nmpuler AppUcattons. and somo 
>9t(kr)o* In piogiemming (ptolorahiy In FORTRAN) would be dosliabiD. RogStra- 
bAlaratii^srdBsrQO wtubo expociod. 

Ba Saniot Raiaaich Foiiorw win bo oxpoclort lo have pravlout post-gtaduals 
wiRh experignoa g:ut poHOsa o hpghoi dsgroo in o nuchanicol onginaoilng lople 
to Gompuioi appltcauann. 

SfiMi: Sonlor Rsioarch Follow - Burnham FE: Cn.733-£14,7630.a. 

Rawarch AMiitonl - Roioorchor ’A’ C6.207-C8.880 p a. 

Cbilng dtlo 4lh Doeamnor. I0B5. 

rwfinbrr dilsllc nd ipplIntlMi rormi. coll our M hour lelcpbont soswtrlng unlR 
IU1M9IM or wrHf wtlb feolirsp we lo Mbs F.lils Thotp*, Admla. Ant. lUftroll- 
■■)i Nnrnnit upon Tyrm hljloriinlc, FJUwn nuUrilag. EUiion Piece, Neocsetle 
9«T)wNEI BBT, lo whom complebd fvmiehoiild be relumed 

l72W>) 

BBBBBBBBBBSBaBB 

Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic 

Professor & Head of 
Department of Language 
Studies 

£16,902 -£18,771 

Dandidales should be distinguished in both teaching and 
'esearch, able to provide dynamic leadership and be 
to servicing other dieclpiinee and develot^ng 
WrUinlilee outside the Polytechnic. 

. P/^MBorehip maybe conferred on a candidate who 
sWlsflea the Polytechnic’s recently agreed criteria. 

partlculafe'from Miaa J Macalra, Personal 
5?5Jl*nt to the Director, Coventry (Lanchealer) 

Closing date Monday Z5th November 1985. 

^ Equal Opportunity Employer. 

^oventry Lanchester Polytechnic g 



Personal 


BOOK 

PUBLISHER 


nenuN aoou LTO 
erauHton, DovoA SW 2EA^ 
TMfBwna: BnuMen |0«1) 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
Associate Lecturers 
iu Art and Design 

Thi-a(>-yt>ai‘ llmlied non- 
truclx are orfaced fur prartlx* 
IMH arlletx to toacli part-tlmo 
Dll droi-oo ccnirMix In art nitd 

dexiun. 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
IN THREE 
DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN -GLASS 

(0.4orLO/SU 

to work ax tutor in charuo of 
(ilRHx on llin II. A. Hxiimirx In 
Tlii'M' DtmcDHloiiul l)»xli)n. 
ApidlrantH HhouUI bf i:rui.tlt 
kill cruriDni'Ron/dL'alDiiarx 


thn roiign or hot uieex inakino 
and dacoratinp larhniquca. 
T*arli(nn nKpai^m-a at /tagraa 
lavul an ndvnntaoo. 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER IN 
PRINTMAKING 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

(O.BorUI/SLI 

to tpnrl: on I1:n 8. A. Honour! 
In Finn Art. A thorodiili know- 
loilnn or plimonraphli! nnd 
prliilinukliin tenhiilqiioB la 
pmniillBl, tunothar vidtli an 
opnii ttiUturlo towards lha 
nrarilcn of Finn Art. Tho 
promotion «r the 
or thn rnlevant madia both aa a 
Bppcinllnm and e» a moana or 
halplnu tho proarnee of ntii- 
danta Involved Jn other Fine 
Art autlvItlDB la axpoctod. 

associate 
lecturer 
IN sculpture 

(0.6orLII/SL) 

- ro teach on the B.A. Honoura 
in Fine Art. Appllnantaehould 
ba practialno 'll'*!! 

broad tnchnicol axportlie and 
teaching oxpnrlencB. A wor- 
ough knowledge of conatruc- 
tlon technlQuae In a 'Jf,*'*,® 
rango of maiarjala la •■■5,*L*l®'j 
together with an 
attitude to other m^la POH^ 
bllltlaa end to the iheoiv •nd 
practice of Fine Art. 
part will be played »ha 
organlcntlon and operaMon of 
the course. 

Selary for the above P09»: 
nro rate to an approprleta 
point on tha fu";"";® 
ll/6enlor Lecturar acala. 
£BT604 - £19.441 p.a. Inc. 

Write anclosInoB.a-e* 

Olfi 4in.>» Qtiotlno raP A677S 
Slid lha tiilB of the approprl- 

[Sn"don’’"Nl4 

date 36 November. (90488 )H5 

Trent polytechnic 

Departmentof Ma^anleal 
Engfnaaring 

lectueef^^^ 

SENIORLBCTURERS 

n) inatminantatlon and 

Control 

(£7,936 -£14.763 p-8.) 

"pSSSaTn ibSayfand prograa- 
Burton .Sweat, 


Department ol 1 

Mathematics and 
Compuler Science 

Lecturer Grade 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

Applicilmn^ are inviled t(om 
canOidaics wiib a good lionouii 
Degree in n numcraie discipline, 
and lelevini reseaidi indusidai 
ctpciience Pieleience will be 
given to applicjnls with 
expenence in the application ol 
Mathematics in Compuler 
Scienio The abiilly lo supervise 
research sludenis would be an 
advantage. 

SALARY* t7.^26-E14.7G3 per 
annum inclusive 
FurlliBr details and appllcallon 
loimi may ba obtained Irom: 
The PDrionnet Olllee, 

The PolytBchnlB ol Walei. 
PONTYPRIDD, Mid QIamorsan 
CF37 1DL. Phonn: (Q443) 
405133 ext 2021. 

CLOSING DATE: Friday. 

29 November 1985. 




Strathclyde 
Department" 
of Education 


The Polytechnic 
of Wales 


Further Education 

AppUcBilom ire invited Tor ihc undcrnaied poit. All 
candidates should have relevant industrial or commercial 
experience where appropriate. 

Teacher irainina huulil be an advantage bui training can be 
given on an in-seivice basis. 


Lecturer 

BELL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Almada Street, Hamilton ML3 OJB 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Lecturer 'A' applicanis should have an appropnaie degree or 
equivaiani, end experience In at least ona of Itio following araas:— 
Elearical Plant, Power Electronics, Power Systems, Electionic 
Syatms. Data Communicallons, Software. 

Salary 

Leclurer A E 6 .eas - £12,777 (BAR) £ 13 , 7 I e. 

Placing on lha salary acale will be given for relmant axperlencs. 
Forma of applloBlIon and furtharpaitlcidarscanba obtained from 
the Pilnclpu of the Collage concerned to whom com plated 
appHoBtlonaahould bo retumed not later than 22 NovamborlSBB. 

EOVIMR0MLL£n 

(70702) DIRSC70R OF EDUCATION 


Research and Studentships 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Economic Research 
Centre 

APPLIED 

ECONOMISTS 

AppHcetlDns Bie InvKad liom econo- 
mlata and these In related Helds lor am 
oaniDr and tour other lesearch poeta. 

Tha Oentm hae boon newly aitab- 
llihod by the E6HC, Northern hvlend 
Qovamrnenl and private Hrma lo aludy 
the Norihern Ireland economy and 
wider regional Issuea. It la Imended to 
build a naUonal and ImemaUanal repu- 
tation In policy orianlBd acadamfo 
resaaich In iheoa Raids. AppUcanta 
ahoM have good iionoui* or higtm 
degiBBO and an Mereet in tha follow* 
Ing areas of afudy: Indusby. egricul- 
tura, public aaolor, and labour 
marbets. Modelling eklBa are also 
relavanl. 

Senior poeta ora avatlaUe br flve 
yasii In the (liBt Inatanee, and other 
poets for four yasie renawebie. Start* 
Inp datee between now end Seplam* 
bar, 1SB0. Sacondmeots will be 
eonaktaied. 

Salary wflhin the ranges: 

Senior Raeeaich Offlcsr £13,600- 
eiB/400 

Research Oftlear eiO,ODO-C1S,eOO 
Resasrch AseodBia Ce,900-£11,300 

AppHeetlone wtth C.V. (8 ooplee) lo 
Dr 0. Oudgin, NIBRC, ofo Brttleli 
Entailen plo., Randafatown Reed, 
Anlrlm, Northern Irelend BT41 4U, 
from whom further pirtloufare ean 
be obtained (TbI. No. 0B494 63535). 
Informal anqulriee are wMcoif^ 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Beaconside, Sta^ord 

Dapartmant of Humanltlaa 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£9,443 - £6,207 paronnum 

ThB aim or tho proJoct 1» to 
collect and annlyaa In^rin^ 
tIon on Ihe amount and 
of the fictional end 
raiding matarlale ■’{•‘'■y®,!® 
the Irish reading public In the 
Mrfod 1B40-I914. wIM per- 
Ucular reforoneo to the Dublin 
eonuiOiacion. 

Candldetea ahould hold ■ 

good honoura dograe In Hla- 
tory. Lliorotura, Joint hon- 
wra Lltaroture and Hlatory. 
or tomo othor i!.* 

degrae programino and oe «- 
quainted with tho 

re2SinS'i?n'5«:i.rTO 

language la also required. 

The Bucceaaful applicant 
will be required^ to ragloiar 
^th tho CNAA for M.Emil.7 
pn.D. 

The poat la available f»ni 
fanuMFy 1886 for B period or 
two'yeare with the poielblllty 
of an exionalon for ■ further 
year. 

Appllcetlon forme . 
further particulara sn obtain* 
able from Tho Paraqnnel 8o^ 
Uon, . North Stnffordahlra 
^lyteehqle, 9g**2Har>H'%‘!' 

, .Closing 

|!|ov«inbar 1985a (01 465 > Bi5 


THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF WALES 
Aberystwyth 

Dapaitment ol 
AQrleullural EMnamloi 
FARM MANAGEMENT SURVEY 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Appllcavona ere InvMd lor oppolnl- 
mem lo tho above poat from let 
Jenuitv 1 BB6. T)u dutlaa includ* pi 
bi rasearch intD ill oipecta 
WMih urtOJIuie. and wfJ knnlve 


col dole ho(n loiniBra and the oomplB' 
Uon and enaiyele tif larm acoxinla. 
CendidBteiahouidhaMBpoixIdMrM 
In ogitouluirai econemice or rileinfdfe- 
dpena. end pretorobiy eome roaeirch 
(umaritnea. Teev muol hold a current 
drwing ikonoe and Oe wiBIng to uae 
Ihekown ear. 

BOO 
wfv 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Appliemicni ere tevlud tt^ineobova poil 
InIM School of Into tnikHon8yttmi9. The 
appolniae will |oln a wneiltaain, lunded 
by BtUen reletttm, imaeUgosng Ve 
oppIlBaaafi of neurel mixltb Id speed) 
leoagnMon and opeeeft WNlanlarKfKU 
nydems Appacanta ahould hiwe t PHD 
or equivalenl InduMlal axpeilance and 
Btnid have workad In one or (IMIS of me 
foioiMirB neldi: wxiech prooeuEng, sig- 
nal prooiialiio, coinpuier modBiuig or 
■ritlclgi intoiilgance. Knowlodge ol (he 
neurophygiokw hioring or tialor) , 
weuU be an added advantage. Tho I 
ep^nlinent wb be mode lor a period of 
tlime years on ihe lA ecele (C7.B30' 
£12,150 par annum, under nwlew) from 
Jenuity leee. 

ApplteellMe ebauM be inede to Mr Q. 
D. fallerggi by aoUi November 10BS tl 
the Bchool of Inlemiatlon Syelenia, 



Ujilveiolly of Eut Anglle, Netwiah 
NR4 7TJ. 

iruii) 


HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
Department of Physics 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

reauifod lo work on the dovotopmenl of tafOng of en lUnoepheric remoto eeniing 

mel(uineni.TheMlcn>wivoLknbSound«rladuo»bBltutKhedonilieUAR8iaMlile 
In 1080 TheeucceeifulBpplICBniwibacloaelyaseoolaled with the Inatrumamteste 
to ba oonduotad In the U K endln the USA and will have parllculBr reoponiURty for test 
eoRwar* vid for iiuninient eallbrallon olgortthm develapmenl. 

The BpMlnl mem Is tor 3yeara and wai bain me range £7,621 to £6.922 (wider review) 
(tending on ego end eiqiariince. 

Furlhar enqulifta mey ba made from Dr Q. B. Peokhanti PhyMae Daportmanb 
Hertol-Wan Univerelty, Rloeorten, Edinburgh BHU 4A6. 

ApplloaVon forma ua ovutiable from the Stefl Ollles, Hevlel-WBE Unltfenlly, 
clumbori atreel, Edinburgh EH1IHX, quoting ref liens. 


University of 
Liverpool 
Saint Davids 
Uaiversity College 
LampeteY 

IPeporonent of Orography 

SENIORRESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applicollone ere Invited for 
the above poet lo work with 
Dr. P.W. Daniels (1-lvnrpaoll 
Bitd Dr. N.J. Thrift (Lampe- 
ter) on an ESRC-funded pro- 

« ect on Ihe iDcakional be- 
iBVlour of large profeesloiiBl 
producer eervlcn flrrae. The 

J rojaot will Gommeiit'e on let 
enuory 1086 (or no soon u 
poosibla theroaftar) for un to 
two yoara with the eppolniae 
bneed at St. Dpvld'a Univerai- 
ty College, l«mpeMr. Suit- 
aLly 'quAined epnllcante In 
any relevant dlacipllne will be 
eonalderad. 

Inlllal salary will be either 
£7,520 or £7,980 per annum 
(under review). 

Applicatlona, togetlier with 
the nsmea of throe raferaoa, 
ahould be received not later 
than 89 Novamber 1 B8S by the 
RoBiatror, The Univaraity, 
P.O. Box 147, Liverpool L69 
SBX, From whom funUiar .par- 
tiouiera may be 'qbleitied., ' • 

Quote. HV(^U4THBa. 
IS0478) . H18 


The University of 
Shefflelcl 

Dopai'tinen t of Peyehology 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Appllcailoiis ora Invited 
from candidates holding 
Ph.De or from graduates with 
reaearcli experience to Join a 
research teem inveatlanting 
appllestlone of poychology to 
diebeios menagament. The 
aucceeaful eppHcant would ba 
primarily Involved with data 
anelyain and manuscript pre- 
parntlon coniiernlng an oxten- 
sive study evnliiatlng the 
efficacy uf^ relaxation tnchni- 

a ues BB a meene of Improving 
lebetea control. Tho post 
calls for etatletlcBi expartlae 
and cumputiiiN expert litre ux- 
Ing SPSS packages fu iiiiltl- 
variate oiialyaee. Rex^ 
porience In bohevlonr. ui-c ' 
cine would be an adt.i.iiii',, < 
though not oesentlal. 

Funding 1e guaranteed for 
one year on salory aMle lA or 
IB dopendino on ego and 
axparience. 

Curriculum vltaa logethor 
With tiamas and addrasses nf 
two refereea, end indication 
of the earllaet poaelbla atart- 
Ing data should be aent to tha 
nesaerch Director. Dr. Clare 
Bradley. Deportment of 
Psyehotogy, Univeraity _of 
Sheffield. Sheffield S10 BTN. 
The cloatno .date for appMca- 
Uonb ls 38 November 198B. 


Quote ref: R547/P1.. 
(80497) ‘ 


4161,000 



TIIETfMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT | 


UcHHarch and StudoiitshipNconttiiiicd 


and Institutes of Higher 
Mdueation 


IlNIVhHSITV or 
KAS'I AMiUA 
Nortvich 

RKSKARCH 

POS'i 

Ai'i'l.i ll"■ll jk tn>ili il .1 in il : 

LkIu^k} (.'phi •kill. )■ 

mill. I ilii; kJiiiiii.in "I 'll Kii'l 

lihjkkaf Ulcl>-Il iki . Ii'ijfill liil'i lliL 
eii'IIiIHiI. .IIiJ rii.dllil.il •i'.|>.kll III ll'i.' 

iii"iiir iiiiliikiik Ihf iihkikiliiUdr. 
iliil jlr mill pil.*i>.'| d l'iiimI III qUilIXk |]i'|r|i:r 

dnJ ilii' jliilii\ III tuiniiiuiiii.iii Ukll hi[h 

S'lti EkTl'.ilh jji'l III wiiiiri^'. KiiiimIi'J)!>‘ 

III d sr> mill Ijuxiudvf ,iiiil <;(|iijii ni< in 

ihc ll'fi'l .iki^liii idl.irt'iliMMNl hill II- >1 

riunti.il .V|. pill lull iIH'IiIiI pK'l'i IjI'I) 
hjii J h hk(-iiiiiiii| ill |l•u .iiiti. ii>n 
lulldnn >'l piil'IrhthiP. dHil i-i Jil ihli IL'M 
in III-' iiiiiiiif iii.lmiiv 
llie|iinl mill li« iiiiliillk t-'i iiDv ki iP lli'nn 
liiiiiiih-i IVit^ .ii j ■il.iii miliiii ilii' 
un/r £n piiii.i.ii,'i,’ii pu .mriiiiii lun.lii 

ifMiMl An <iii;|'lii'niilh iii'll i|ii.ilifHil 
III ccprli.-nii il i.iiiili-r.ilc iii.it Iviilti'liil 

j|'piiinii0eni in ihc tildii iiinfi tr.>n 
XIJ.M'I|-CI iiiiiiiinl luiiilri litii ml 
Appllrillvfli Fi'I'lt * ^kiFI I'V Mid IliF 
Jiunrt mil alilinum iif Fwii ftlViirt 
ihuuM br tcnl Ici I'lulhMir K. ilhitlir. 
Sichuul nf Infurinnlliiti .Siilnnt. Ilnlunll) 
iirinM AniiUi, .Vuntlij'i !NK-(7rj. 

(74VEn» 


UnivcrMilv Collctfe 

CuKiiir 

MP|>iirlliii-ilP Ilf Miii'liiiiili'iil 

EniiliH-i-rlivi -mil rni-rvv 
Sllllll>-S 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A|>|illriillii)im iiru liivlli-ll 
fl-oiri niillnlily tiiinllfiiiil urnrlu- 
oitis (2lt> iiiiiilimini) wurK 
fill II IJKAEA flllldncl |•l‘oJel.'l. 
Th» nui'L'imnfiil nniillrant will 
Jiilii a nmall niiiliiiNlnsilr iiroiip 
nt ilarwoll wiirkliiii on tlin 
(JeveIaiuiM<iit iinii nrpMciirluii 
of nun-IntriiHlvi* tonrr tpriuki* 
quii-i fur stiiili<-n of liirbiilcni 
cninliuntiun. C.'tiiiclidalrs 

nlioiilcl luivpk II niruiMi Iniei'CBl 
011(1 iirolnniblj' numo eKporl- 
eiwp In niio nr ninru of tho 
rollnwliin iriplcn: Iliild dynn* 
mien, lurtiiilaiico, optical til* 
aBnoacien. iiilcro-roinpiitpi' lii- 
oirumoiiiariuii, nniilioninllcnl 
innilolltnB- Sonm Giirapaiiin 
irovnl miiy In* iiivoivvd, 

Tim uiiimliilrnipiii lb far oiin 
year In the fIrM iimtnnrni but 
•ultoble candidates would bo 
cormldarail for an extannioii 
laadlnn to a hlghor dearae- 
wllli tlia proapoct of a pomia- 
nnnt post within the Au- 
thority - 

A competitive oulary In the 
rangn »,277 to C12.6S6 will 
be offered nccordina to qua!* 
Iftcatlon* and eKperloncr. 
Dutlea to commoiico aa aoon aa 

POBHiblO. 

Further detalla may be 
obtained from Dr Collin J. 
Batea. Departmont of Macho* 
nical Enfllnaerlnn and Bnargy 
Studlea- Unlreralty College, 
Newpori Road. Cardiff CF2 
ITA (Tel: 0222 44211, Ext. 
70S6). A full eiirrlciiliim vltaa 
(2 copiesi Looelhor with the 
namea and nddreaBBS of two 
refareOB, should be furwarded 
aa Boon aa noaalblo to Mr B. 
Free, Bstabllahnienls Offlenr. 

iClo, Cardiff 
in date 22nd 
. Refi 302B, 
<a04B0) H12 


University of 
Strathclydo 

Centro for the Study of Publlr 
Fancy 

Appllrationx era Invited for 
an 

E8RC-FINANCED 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

(loiiabln fur onn year In Ihn 
rirai liialnncei In Fiibllc Folliy- 
to atiidy the. nmwtti uf nov* 
ai'iimeni In thn Lliilind KInn* 
dom slnrn I04.1. Tlio Fellow 
will bn expnetP'd to coiicoii- 
Iroto nrlniaiTly iipon-llia do- 
volnpmanlB of mnjiir aoclnl 
niul otiior prnartiinnieB and 
■nutild have hnowlnclne of 
urlUali oovornmont and ndnil- 
nlairutlon, puhliv flnaiice nnd/ 
or aoclnl policy. Rolovunt m- 
■onrc-li nxperlonce and akllta 
with poatgracluntn quollflrn« 
tion or publlcutloiiR In lion 
rnqulroct. 

Salary uii Roiipo 1 A IC7.S20 
- C12, ISO n.D.I. USB biinoflt. 

Curriculum viioe and iioitios 
and itililrBAaaa of two refaraoa 
(niiQl Uof: R7T/85) to rrofoa. 
Bor Richard Roaa, Contra fur 
tho Study of Piilillc’ Pnlluy. 
UnlvoraMy of siratliclydo, ia 
RIcliiiinnil Stroot, Gluauovy a I 
IXQ (T«1: 041*352 4400. kxl. 
8401 > from wliuin further do* 
tollarnn bo obtolnnd, cloHlna 
(late for nnpllcatluiia In 33 
Novonibor lOas. (S04981 1112 


Law Commission 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Good Law Clraduatoa to 
holii with Low neform Pi*o* 
jHcta fur u|( to 3 ynora (£7,068 
- £8.8-16). Nnuotlable atort 
ffuln, liiterviewB in Jnniiary- 

tVriie ur phniia Mr John 
Onaann, Tho Law Cunimla* 
alon. CunqiiBSI Hniisc, 37/38 
John Street. Tlioobolda Road,' 
London WCIN 2BQ. (Tel: 01* 
.243 0861 ). (9 1 SOI ) 1118 


UiiiviTKity r>r 
N<i((iM|*hiiiii 

I 'I I- II (III- III 'll '-III 'I- 1 

fUJSKAitCM 
ASSISTANT IN 
KCONOMiCS 

-III- -II-. -irr III 

fr**iii *iiil(jl-li >|ii.illll- il -iriiilii- 
oil-, l«ir II ■-(-•■ I ■ -.III vb Irii 

•■( -lIlUlMiiii i-l lilt* -iiSIs --I 
• ir-lllll-l lllllM-i ■.Ill'll Wllhlll 

Ill ■•bt "I ,1 l.ii -|i ( tl I- it III 

mr J ■ Cl 1 1 nil. i*l > \ Imii*> c\|V--i I- 
(■IMP 111 lic.illli • I ■iinmili <> 
wr.ilM In <l>-a>rillili'. 

Ill-* 111 ■■■I I*- 1- <■ IK JII util IIS III 
Mic ilrM llisi-iM, wllli III, 
lit nil ■■kicllsli'-il. 
und wuijIiI III* siill.iiili till II 
riinilM-ili* rrcilsli-rlii-i l-n* ,i 
hlulim ilcigicc. I lie 
will lx* ti.lscil III till- I lull sll ; 
ll•IS1■ll.ll -intl will In* SII|||T* 
I Isipil liv sliil I til till* I 'nil ri siiy 
Di'liiirliiicni ,,| I- ■ >iiiPiiiili s 

Sulint s- -III th.hVII 
18,020 III! (■|•|llll■| II- -iiiii iijiM 
l-M-crlclKi*. 

A|i<«ll< .iiiniib. n-itiiiii-i r>- 

fir| Cl's. Ill 1 1| ■ if l•sh«lf I.JI 

Kill ili'iisili . 1 1- pill tin-*ii> III 

vin -icri , r. ) I- -III , IVi si nil -I I, , 

I 'illici sll y llusiiMiil, N-iMlim* 
liiiiii. Il■llll wliniii liirdmi III* 
fill mill Iciil Hills III- l■hllllll•<li. 
(.'l-:-sliiii lUil-* .^iitli N(ivi*iiihi-t* 
I0K3. l‘■l■4•l»l> IIIU 


Colois Prifysgol 
Goglcdcl CWmru 


orNnrih Wales 
Bangor 

|jiil-iirinii-ni 'il Psyriiulofly 

RESEARCH 
ASSIS'l'ANT/ 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

hulurv wlUlIn Si.hIu: £6.864 - 
£*f,27 7 pur iiiiiiuni 

AppllralloiiN nra iiivllcd (or 
ihr* ithovc poet which liivoivna 
iiurili'lpiiilciii In a iir(jjei:i 
aliiinitiit hulpinii ilyxInxU chil- 
dren. The peraoii appointed 
will lix pi'liiiiirily coiiceriird 
with thp icatliiii of rofiithlvu 
aklllx; nil intoroat in the 
ncpiirupliyblnliiqip nl bnala of 
dyNloxie would alao ho on 
advnninflp. 

Siurtlnii liotn will be Janu- 
ary 1086. Tho poet la funded 
until Aunuat 1086 wllli the 
likelihood of a 12 month ex* 
tenalun thrreafior. 

Aiipllcniloiib 1 csvii {.'opiea), 

nlvinii (liitiills 111 qiiiil- 

IflLdlliine iiiifl cxiicrloiicn, 
loaeilinr ssitli the iiainea und 
addrcaaea of two roferaaa 
ehould be aont tu the Peraon* 
nol Office, Unlveralty ColleaD 
of North Walea, Bangor, 
Gwynedd LU7 2DC, from 
whom furlhai* partlculara may 
be obtained. (Inrormal en* 

S iulrloB may bo mode to Pro* 
Baaor T. R. Mllna. on Bonaor 
102481 3511.61, Ext. 305/61. 

Cloaing daio for appllco- 
liona:* 9ih nocember, 1B8S. 
(S04B2I H12 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Enplneorlnu 

t’OSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcailonaaro Invited for 
Ihia tsvo year appointment, 
funded by lha SBRC. to atart 
aa aoon aa poealblo. The pro* 

I BCt la conueriied with the 
Inatica uf atructiirel reluxn* 
lion In polymer olaaaos. and 
will Involve dlffprontlal acan- 
nlnn calurlTnntry, dllotometry 
and computer modellliin. 
Condldetea ahould have ax* 
parlenre In the uan of DSC. 

Salary within iho Ronflo 
£7,520 - C8,45o on the Riinue 
1 A Scalp for ReHPnrch and 
Analocioiia Stuff (iiiidar i*e* 
view). 

Further parlirnlara and ap, 
Plleatloii forma frnm The 
Socrotary, Thn Unlvoraily, 
Abiirdoon ABO IPX in whom 
appllcntlona (8 copleai ahould 
ho lodnrd by 29 November 
1035. iRef Nn. Bn/0I5l. 
I30itp8t H18 

The London Hospital 
Medical College 
(University of London) 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Phyalulofty Dopniimant 

WiinloU «M Buoil aa luiaaiblo 
fur III! MRC funded project 
Invnatlontlng cardlovaeculnr 
und hBOinaiulanknl raaponaoe 
to cold in man. The post 
voqulrna n mndirally or non* 
tnadlcally nrnchiatn gnpiibla of 
Indepenueiit roaoorch and an* 
plleiintn with reHoarch 
nrhloveniniit In a difforent 
field uf phnlnlooy or medl- 
clno am worccime. Thn project 
may nrovldo opportunity - fur 
on M-D- nr I'fi.II. and well 
quollfiod rncoiit nraduatea will 
bo cpiMldomd- Tha poat will 
ba for nlmoai ihroo yoora In 
the flrnt Inalancg. 

_ Salary either on llnIvoraUy 
Ranflo |D up tu £|0,217 or 
Cliiilcnl Locturor . Onidd 
£10.969 (solurlHB liiahielvo of 
London Wnlnhllntil, 

AppHnitIunii, Inthuformof 
a curririiluni vltiio togother 
with tho nuniaa of two re* 
foreoa, tu Profanaor 1V.R, 
Koatinae, Ooportinont of Pliy* 
Blolopy. Tha London Hoaplinl 

Inir daio: 25th .rfovdinbar 

1985.(50479) Ii12 



' Kent Counly Council Education Committee 

Mid-Kent 

Kw y V College 

'y of Higher 
and Further 
X]/ Education 

PRINCIPAL: J F RICHARDSON BA PhD CPhys FinstP 
FBIM 

Department of Mathematics, Statistics 
and Computing 

Principal Lecturer 

Required as soon as possible a Principal Lecturer with appropri- 
ate qualilicalions and experience In Systems Analysis and 
Systems Design. 

The person appointed will be responsible for the Commercial 
Data Processing stream of the Higher National Diploma In Com- 
puter Studies and will be expected to maintain Involvement with 
local Industry on a consultative basis. 

Salary Scale: £13,749-£15,309 (bar) 
£17,289. 

Furiher details and epplicalion forms are available from the 
Principal, MId-KenI College of Higher and Further Education, 
Horsted, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent ME5 9U0, quoting 
Reference Number 1, telephone Medway (0634) 41001, Ext. 
240, to whom completed applications should be returned by 29th 
November 1985. 


Hampshire County Council 

SOUTHAMPTON 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

East Park Terrace, Southampton, Hante, SOS 4WW 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF FINANCIAL 
AND LEGAL STUDIES (GRADE V) 

The department offers s wide range of courses leading to 
professional status for accountants, bankers and legal 
executives. 

Applicants should have relevant experience In Industry, a 
degree and/or an appropriate proressionel qualification, 
together with relevant administrative and management 
experience at senior level In a college or Industry. 

Salary Scales: 

Head of Dapartment Grade V £16.902 - £18,771 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable from 
the Personnel Officer. Southampton Institute of Higher 
Education (address as above). Telephone (0703) 229381 £xt. 
812. 

Closing date: 22 November, 1986. 


Trinity College, Carmarthen 

DYFEDSA313EP 

D. CLIVE JONES-DAVIES, u.a., m.phiu, Pmapid 


ASSISTANT UBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from qualifled librarians with a thorouah 
knowledae o1 Welsh for tha post of Assistant Librarian to share 
generel Rbrary duties. Salary WC APT Scale 4/5, according to 
qualifcalions and experience. The post will be superannuable and 
subject to a saHstaclory medical examination. A letter of 

The Principal, Trinity (College, Carmarthen, Dyfed 8A31 3EP. 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

Faculty at Business and Uberal Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER - 

FRENCH; POST NO. SL/85 

to cormnence dutlea on Ul Janueiy 1886, or ae soon as possible thereafier 

A teacNng quallflcatlon 9 desirable. 

Saluy Scale: ei1.73S414.763. 

Centre, Cyneoed Road, CerdHI CPS 6X0: Tslaiihm^!rii?^m 




DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(Faculty of Engineering Be Science) 

‘NEW BLOOD APPOINTMENTS' 

2 posts of 

Lecturer Il/Senior Lecturer 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Applic iiiiuns sue iiivLicd for ilic above jjiwis from encn/riir 
ciuliusiiists wliu ivLsIi lo tfacli their sneeijilised subiiv.V, 
degree <uul siib-dcgrce level. ^ * 

An aciive rcse.ircli iiucrr.st mid appropriaic indijsinal 
experience arc recjuiied. 

Salary scales: Lecturer II £7,926— £12,705 

Senior Lecturer £1 1,733-£IS,785-*£]4,76S 
Application forms and further particulars from Sudnos 
Officer, Derbyshire College of Higher Educalion, KedlLmn 
Road, Derby DE3 ICB, telephone Derby 47181, exteniion 8 


EALING COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

We require a well qualifled graduate able to teach Manaiemcrit 
Accounting to our CNAA undergraduate courses tncludinf 
sSSm”’ and in particular B.A, Accounting 

Salary: £12,771 p.a. to a possible maximum of £15.801 p.i inclujM 
of London Weighting. 

The P«t is tenable from 1st December 1985 or anytime up to Ik 
A pril J786. 

^plication forms and further details from The Stafflna 
Office, Ealing Colleee of Higher Education, St Mary’s Roa/ 
Ealing, London WS 5RF. 

Closing date: 18th November 1985. 



WEST MIDLANDS CQLLEQE OF HIGHER EDUCLTtOtl 


THE FOLLOWINQ TEACHER EDUCATION APPOINTMENT 18 REQUIREO 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE; 

SENIOR LECTURER TO CO-ORDINATE 
MULTI-CULTURAL EDUCATION 

Car^ldales must have graduate quallfIcatlonB and should possess priiruv 
leaching experlonce and appropriate research interests. 

^e close association of West Midlands College with The Poi^ehnic, 
Wdverhamplon, Including planning of loint Initid and In-service courses, 
will establish a major centre of Teacher Education in the West Midlands. 


will establish a major cenTre of Teacher Education in the West Midlar 
^^ leaijonjoims and tunhar p^culais are availnbla ln>in:11w Prlnolpil-Wtst 
Mldlanda College of HIghar EdueaUon,Oorway, W«laaii,WS1 300 re wtum 
cemplatBd forma ahoufd be ralurnod by 2SU)Novanibef 1SS5. 


College of Ripon 
and York St. John 

Appllootlona are Invited for 
ma followlno poat in thle 
Church o( Enolend Voluntary 
CollMa or Hlbher Education 
(1800 men and women). Tho 
appointment will be ot an 
appropriate point on the 

LECTURER 
GRADE n/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Bcalea £7,926 - £14,763. The 
appointment will date from 
1*1 January I9B6, or os aoon 
aa pooslble tlierearier, 

AGRICULTURAL 
BIOLOGY 
AND ECOLOGY 

Candidates for a poet In the 
above area ahould pcMseait a 

‘J# applied 

Biology. A eoiind 
knowledge of plant huabandry 
and acology ia easantlal. 
girea^leval** Honoura De* 

*!“*■*** ■"‘1 appllca* 
^n {^ma may ba obtained 
..y * y ■ Collegeof 

1 K” .i"** Vork St, John, 
V?« TM*^.***"-^ VValk. York 
prS«Ju' *PWjiom completed 
f^ms Mhould be returned ko 
SE,,Ym«S 5 '?*«*• than Monday 

MthNovembarieas. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
: to advertisehients 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Dapartment of Sflence 

Required for the befllwilM 
of lha Lent term 1986. wM 
aoon as poBaitaia iherearteri* 

LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGY 

to aaalBt with teaching at 
Btagaa to honouri aesr” 
level. Experlenca of 
laboratory inatruflicnUQon ■> 
asaentlal. 

The coilago haj 
Imeioly 1000 anjdenn 
offera B.A.. B.Ed. and B 
degreea. P.O.C.B., advUCM 
diploma* and higher degree* 
In Education. 

Salary scale: 

Senior Uecturar £7.9ae 
£14,763. 

For further datalla 
Mra. Joan Long, 
Aaaletent to Pflnci^l. 
Church college. Cantart^ 
encloalng n stamped addre|»^ 
anvelopa, to whom appn 
tlona ahould be eant not i 
than 25 November. ug 

(SOSOO) 


Lectures 

and 

Meetings 


UNIVERSITY OF 
The 1985 Sfemp M®"* Hi* 
Lecture entitled* ,-pnjeat- 
Economlea of DbvbIo^j,j, 

ence, UnlveralU- of ^ «t 
Novem'bSr 'JVSie'unlSSr®^'*^ 



^TDilESIffGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 8.11.85 


j^^rtincnt of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors 
" of Schools 

■ I^y innc Ofw invilwj ffuili mull liiul women. jirefoNhly h)>liI 
^ 3S jihl -11. for iippoinimeiu in Hnxland js I IM 
prs. HMI ttliioitioiinl ilUlitlll»>l|^ pun of hoih 

*nJ sntviali-sl asiHifininuni.s anil iiroviilc Hiivite lo ilic 
oj^imenl ««! ilifoiwhoin llie ediitjiion ^ysiL-m. 

CuflfW vaeancie.^ .ire for in: 

Ii) Secondary Education 

;Utand Design: Ref. in/ 8 f) 

Atvvljrtncs should h.ive H]ipm]*riaiv i]u.diik.‘iiii<>iis ,tiij uxpvriunuc 
ef ihf full ranxe of itw an. cnifi .niJ dc-sijgn arun ol ihc 
^rrk'uhim. incliidina criiirnl siitdicN. I:x|icriuncc of dc.sifin 
^iviiita nould He 4 ii giinmUNc, Exieii.^iw icndiing experience 
jjfludio/ workshop hosed u»irH.-s is t^wniial. 

ConiputerScivnces/&udies: Ref. 1 l/8fi 
AKilirints dKiuitl Hove upi'roprime qiulificMiions und/or indus- 
iiiil etpcriciK'c in eompuiinx nnd Iiuw laiixhi conipmcr siuJies 
rrtenilv ai aH iewfis, including ‘A* level. Experiuii«.e in ortjanisinx 
jn-J nundgin}! ihe u.<«e (d n)k'fi>cnmpiiier& us ii resource in 
^tcoodary schools would be welcomed. 

Efiglishi Ref. I-/8fi 

App 1 iCiini& should huw good .icadumic qiMliiications 4 nd sub- 
iiiniial mperiuiiLV of ivochinK Cnalish in ihe sccond.iry phase. 
A^lii:g(ions will {« particulHrly welcumud from those whuse 
aUo inciudi-.s nliK'uiioii in primary schuols, in-.scrvice 
iiluLition and tminiiig and assu.ssmuni. 

Home Geonomiesj Ref. l.V 8 <j 

Applicants should have considcr.ihle experience Jiid rcs)K>nsihiliiy 
g fheir ^eciaiiM ared gnd Ikiw an active interest in iis 
I ^(i&atkina. .Ajijw^riate nc.idemiL‘ ,]ii.iUfk‘niinii.s, leacliinp Jiid 
^ 6 ^ml/pn 3 feii<iion.i 1 expefienLU dre essL-nii.ll. 

C«neral Secondary: Ref. H/lki 

Ipplicjms shmild iuw MihMuiitiBl UMchiiia expuriencu .ind hniv 
AnpeJ a seiiinr }>«■( nl rehiHiiisibiliiv in seixiiiJsiry schnols, 
cdudina sixth lorin LitileuL-s. Ii will l>e .in .idvaniiiiis' in luvu h.id 
vnrsiwwmv in lea^liinx -nid i>ip,iiiisinii tvork in onu of tite 
y-lkmlriA suhjei.is 4 i)il jsiiivis nl the eiirriculum: eiiruers 
rdiKiitvn and aiiKlnuv, ]u.'rMm.il riiul kwiul Jeivlnpmuiu, 
(luu! and inhirmaiiiiii livhnolnav. 

Jliitiematics; IVHfi 

A^anis should hjw 4 C.t>leiiiiL‘ qiirflincjtions in m:i(he- 
cini:i, uliSlMiilidl vsiHi-ivtiCe ol ie.a‘iiin)| llie .siihjevt in SL'Iuinla, 
fC'IItgn or unisvrsiiiv-s .iiid 4 whk- iniereMl in c'diii.,iiii)n. 
Aff^-fiions will Iv luriieularly nvkimied from ihuse whose 
cpenence includes ihe lejcliiiip ul priinun* niHiiienialii'x. 

Modern l.ai^iiagi‘s: Ks-I. Uv'.So 

Arpiiirartis ^nnikt hose iitHxl .u .iih'iiih t}u.ililH.uiiins .nul n hielt 
ini ^ lliwihy ill S]i,iiiish .mil in I'rrik’li liicellier wiih 
lutttsfitial ex|H'riL-iic«- id ie.H‘hin>: l.iii)',iui)>e» in becond.iry 

)Ws,furilieriv IhkIh-i ihIiu Jiiiiiii>r in u-aclier ir.iinina. 

(B) Special Educational Needs: 

mim 

Appliants sltmild kivi- ifhwaiit und I'xieiislve experience in llie 
ef siieeiuJ ediHuiiini.it neeils in spi'L‘i.il schnols and/ur in 
cfdnary sdmilx. 

Iipmisr ill iiru- iIk- hillitwin)i Jieus would he punkiiliirly 
vkstiul tv luMriitM iiii|i,iirnu'ni : eimHiniiiil und hehjvimiial 
^>ivders;orlu 4 niinadillK‘ii]iifs wiiliin ihe jRe r.iHMe I'M!). 

lining salary for nil posts is within the niiigc £I7>(X)0- 
^22,900. Rcincutinn expenses of up tu £5,(f00 may bu 
payable. 

Application forms (to lie rctiirnixl as soon as possible and 

^ktGrthan29ihNovcmbcrl985)and(urthcnnformation 

may be obtained from Mrs S Willis, Department of 
Wucation and Science, 39 York Knad, London. SEl 7PM. 
Telephone: 01*934 0800, 0799, 0798. 

TheCivil Service is an equal opportunity employer. 


South Australian College 
of Advanced Education 


FACULTY OF HEALTH SCIENCE AND EDUCATION - Sturl 

AS857190 SENIOR LECTURER IN 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY 

Senior Lecturer I or II: Tenurable 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 

Fixed-Term Contract lo December 31, 1987 
The South Aualrallan College ol Advanced Education is a mulll- 
campue organleallon with five sites In metropolitan Adelaide The 
School ol Speech Pathology is located ai the Sturt Site in the 
southern aiea, and oilers the degree ol Becheior of Applied Sclenco 
(Speech Pathology). 

Applicalions are Invited liom suitably qualified persons for a 
tenurable Senior Lecturer poailion in the School and lo take up the 
reeponslbllftfea ol Ihe Head of the School of Speech Pathology for a 
two year period In the first Instance. 

The aucceaslut applicant will provide academic leadership In the 
Speech Pathology course, establish and maintain strong links with 
the profession, be well versed in piofessional issues, co-ordinate 
program development and resource menagemenl In the School, and 
advise the Dean of the Faculty on these mattere Consolidation and 
development ol the clinical educalion program ol the School Is a 
perticular area of need. 

A higher degree, preferably at doctorate level. In at least one major 
area relevant lo Speech Pathology is required, with aubstanlial and 
preferably recent post-degree experience In teaching and research, 
and demonstrated admlnietralive ablifty Including entrepreneurial, 
couree development and profosslonBl llelson akilla. Cllnlcel 
experience In Speech Pathology or In another communication 
disorders field such as Audiology, Psycholinguistics or Medical 
Science would be an advantage. 

Applications close at 5pm on 29 November 1985. 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer I: $36,624 -S4 1,029 

Senior Lecturer II: 


$36,624 -$41,029 
$35,203 -$37,695 


Placement within the salary scales will depend on the euccessfut 
appileant'e quallficallona and experience. Selection will be made on 
merit and baaed on the South Australian College of Advanced 
^ucoUon Policy ol Equal Opportunity. 

Enquiries ahoutd bo addressed to Vbl VM)b, Peraonnal Officer: 
Academic (Tbiephona 06-226-1630). 

Written applications ahould be addreesed to tha Sacretary: 

Stefling, South Australian College of Advanced Education, 46 
KInlore Avenue, Adelaide SA 5000 and should include i curriculum 
vitae and tlie namea and addresses of three peieone from whom 
eonlldenllal references may be sought. 

(7IIBBI 



COLLEGE OF 
THE BAHAMAS 

J STAFF 
VACANCY 

Tru toirejving vaunn exiiu at Ihe (XiHage ol the Bahamas. Tha post will baconw 
vacant re January. 1986. 

LBOTURSR IN PSVOHOkOOY - Candidatea ahoiAI have a Masier's Degree 
inducsna a ni^or quaiflleation in Paychotogy and at (easi two yeara axperlsneo in 
loniary oAic^ CondidaMs mual also be aUa to reach Inlroducioiy SlaUatica, 
inhoductory Paychdogy, Child Psychology and Issues la Paychotogy. 

Although It la dashabla thal av camfldaias ahould have lha abova^iualiNcailons, 
expenanced candldalas widi lower qualincationa may also ba consMated. 

Salary range la horn $16850 by S400 lo SS6.450 par annum 

Inleieawd eandidaias should submil rsaumte togettier wllh wniren work refer* 

eneos and up-M-dale transcnpia by aaid November. 188S to: 

The Peraonnal Offleer, Cellaga of lire Bahamaa, Ookea Hatd Campus P.O. 
Box N*4918Nssiau, Bahamas. 


University of 



UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

HvB LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 

SYNDICATE 

:nun«[I..r E^nminiiiinn iK-vcIupmuni which)* charged with prumoimg new miiihticcs m examine. 

Hum rtevelupuicni. 

Fwo ExaminaUon Development OWicers -a inieriuuonaicxamiiniionand 

3 nenf ikcKuniKiinimcnif will hi* ilirvcil) cncffiwd will) ,Mcni bui with a particular emphasis in 

£e«ondwillL'l.,ihi'gcnii..laitir.le.aininHii.mjndcuinculurndi-ic^ • 

Jc <Jir«(iun,d MiiihcmScc. Sciincu 4 nd TL-chnolugy. SsLiy will he m ihc rnnge n,. 

re£in.SA 7 fgf uppri.piialu quuhfiCdliiiii'. jnd cxpciicnrc. 

Statistical and Research Support Officer of !«« volumes 

Applimtrnnx an- bm^i (rtmi pi'minx wiih exp-.-ricnc« in ^..-luniiicnl and ihroiighoul ihc Symdicaie. 

xEatuiki,] jrJ lewurih xupn.iri i-t ihc (.'ouncil lor an qualifiialion»and 

»l»ryln [he range HI. 14 VW llMf. 7 . hui could bf up l» f«r somcifflc wiin s| p> i i 

*'Pern!fu« 

Public Relations/SchooLs Liaison Officer ,u,s,„dicore and schools and cou*« sin ihc 

iw jjjg ,^.,11 jp ifig £i/,277 10 C1..0.WI. 

Subject Officer for International and 


1 1* /rPi 
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FACULTY 

POSITIONS 

are available at 

The Abadan 
Institute of Technology 

For Iranian Graduates in the fields of; 
Chemical, Electrical, Electronics, 
Mechanical and Petroleum Engineering, 
and major fields in science such as 
Chemistry, Physics, Applied 
Mathematics, Geolopy, English 
Language and Linguistics. 

Application letters should be forwarded 
to the address below: 

Recruitment Committee 
Abadan Institute of Technology, 

Ahwaz, Iran. 


Research 


RESEARCH IN 

MACROECONOMIC MODELLING 
AND FORECASTING 

The Economic and Social Research Council, on behalf of tha 
Macroeconomic Modelling and ForecasUng Consortium, Intends 
to Invite appllcationslor research In, or directly related to, macro- 
economic modelling lor the UK economy, frorn academic or 
independent institute researchera. at the end of November. 
The deadline for formal submissions wJfl be (he end of February 
1986. 

Further Intormatlon can be obtained from Chrlallna 
Hadjimatheou on 01-363 5262, ext. 243. An application form 
may be obtained from E8RC, 1 Temple Ave, London £C4Y 
OBD. 

(72944J 


lEISIRIO 


1EC0N0MC 
'and SOCIAL 
fiLSEAKH 
COUNCff. 



Colleges and Departments of Art 


Hampshire County Council 

SOUTHAMPTON 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

East Park Terrace, Southampton. Hants, SOS 4WW 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF FASHION 
AND DESIGN CRAFTS (GRADE IliyiV) 

The department offers full-time and part-time BTEC Higher 
National Diploma and Certificate courses in Fashion and BTEC 
Diploma In Design Crafts. 

Applicants ahould have recent relevant experience In Indus- 
try, a degree and/or an appropriate professional qualificallon, 
together with relevant administrative and management 
experience at a senior level In a college or industry. 

Salary Seale: 

Head of Department Grade III £14,376-£16,047 

Head of Department Grade IV £1B,640-£17,406 

Further particulars and application forma are obtainable from 
the Personnel Officer, Southampton Institute of HIgherEduca* 
tion (address as above). Telephone (0703) 229381, Ext. 312. 
Closing date; 22 November, 1985. I74n2i 


RavGitsbourne College of Art and Design 

App8caUona are Invited from suitably (qualifled persona, preterably wlHt 
pre^us aupsrviBory experience of College end/Or education adirfn* 
krlrailon, for the pon of 

REGISTRAR AND CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS 
Salary on aealo POI (III) El 1 .e60>£12A86 plus London weighting E657 
per aniuimi 

' PiirtliardetaHe and epplicalion forms from lha Reglatrar, Ravenaboume 
CiSage^ Art and De^n, Walden Road, ehlaletuiret, Kant, 

' Ctd8]nodatatorraturiioloomp1eledtormBiaFriday22Novamb!Br1M6. 

. (8.147,1) •; ‘ . .• * , , - • •.•H10 








